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This Issue, and Others 


Not since the late thirties has a number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST been so 
fat with scholarly material (in contrast to news, reports, booklists, etc.). With 
6-a-year, publishing much more than ever, the output of anthropology still 
presses us hard; indeed, we note with embarrassment that every author in this 
issue is a professional anthropologist. Fortunately the accompanying memoir 
takes us to one of the borders we cultivate; in the second of the Redfield- 
Singer comparative studies, we turn from Chinese thought to see Islamists at 
work on anthropological problems. 

The extra 32 pages in this issue represent the specially-financed Wenner- 
Gren Foundation conference articles (Schapera’s in October, and now Hawkes’) 
and the Central States Anthropological Society’s prize paper of 1953 (Ishino’s 
in the December issue). With membership rising to meet the costs of the re- 
cent expansion, special funds should continue to bring extra pages. What with 
Piltdown’s becoming a regular department, and a growing number of books to 
review, plus all the rest, we need them. 

The editorial office has many volumes of the journal, dating back to Vol. 1, 
No. 1, January 1899, when this series began. (We miss almost all of the “Old 
Series,’’ which dated from 1888 to 1898.) Occasionally we browse for inspira- 
tion. It is surprising how much was published by a handful of anthropologists 
in those days. The first number, for example, had 170 pages of articles (only 
15 of book reviews) by J. W. Powell, Daniel G. Brinton, Otis T. Mason, 
Alice C. Fletcher, Franz Boas, W. H. Holmes, James Mooney, Walter Hough, 
A. S. Gatschet, and William Wallace Tooker. Only the last name is unfamiliar; 
one wonders if our present authors will seem as good fifty-five years from now. 
The articles covered all modern fields of anthropology, and at least two not 
quite recognizable today: Esthetology, “the science of activities designed to give 
pleasure”’ (Powell), and Zoéltechny (Mason). They also covered the world from 
American Indian to Philippine and Korean studies. (Which reminds us that in 
our tenure, we have yet to publish an article in the South American field.) 
Our envy of those underdeveloped days is most aroused by the quality of the 
paper, the spacious type, and the numerous fine illustrations. 

We’d like to try to get back the illustrations, at least. Does anybody have 
an article in which good pictures are necessary to make a good point? 
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WennerGren Foundation Supper Conference 


A second Wenner-Gren Foundation regional supper conference was held at 
Harvard University on November 6, 1953 (see AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55: 
353 for an account of the first such regional conference of this series). This con- 
ference took as its general theme the subject of method and theory in archeology 
and was based, more specifically, upon a paper by Professor C. F. C. Hawkes of 
Oxford University, England. Professor Hawkes, the McCurdy Lecturer in Old 
World Prehistory in the Peabody Museum at Harvard for the Fall of 1953, pre- 
pared his comments in advance and these were duplicated and distributed to a 
large group of archeologists, of both Old and New World interests, throughout 
the New England region. Some fifty persons, including both professionals and 
graduate students, attended the three-hour afternoon conference session. Gen- 
eral discussions were opened by a group of special discussants, including Wal- 
ter W. Taylor, Jr. (in absentia), G. P. Murdock, Anne Perkins, Frederick John- 
son, H. E. D. Pollock, William Smith, E. Z. Vogt, J. O. Brew, Philip Phillips, 
Hugh Hencken, and H. L. Movius. G. R. Willey acted as conference chairman. 
Professor Hawkes participated throughout the discussions, all of which bore di- 
rectly or indirectly upon points raised in his prepared paper. The present version 
of Hawkes’ article incorporates, or in some way takes cognizance of, many of the 
remarks made from the floor during the meeting.—EprrTor. 


Archeological Theory and Method: Some Suggestions 
from the Old World 


CHRISTOPHER HAWKES 

Oxford University 

N THIS rewriting of the theme which I prepared, in October 1953, for the 
conference recorded above, I have been greatly helped both by the com- 
ments made on it by the participants, and by much else that I have heard and 
read on theory and method in archeology during my four-month stay in the 
United States. The New World’s interest in the subject should certainly have 
an Old World counterpart. And I hope that my attempts to think toward one 
have profited from American thinking in the New World field of study, al- 
though, naturally, they themselves belong properly to the Old World field, 
with which alone I can claim adequate acquaintance. At any rate my starting 
point will be familiar to American readers, namely, Walter W. Taylor’s book 
A Study of Archaeology, which is concerned mainly with New World arche- 
ology. As an Old World archeologist, I am of course not competent to assess 
or criticize Taylor’s detailed contentions in this book. But all readers will 
know the general objection that he raised in it against New World archeology, 
for having limited itself to what he called ‘‘mere chronicle’—an almost ex- 
clusive preoccupation with charting the connections, in space and time, of the 
types of archeological material obtained from sites. He insisted that such 
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things as these connections cannot have entered directly into the way of life 
of the ancient peoples concerned: they are outside it. The significance of the 
types inside the people’s way of life will have been something immediate and 
local, something cultural in the functional sense of the term, which this sort of 
archeology was missing. 

Now, if I understand Taylor aright, he did not object to ‘where and when”’ 
archeology in itself. Exhaustive statements of that kind of evidence are obvi- 
ously necessary, if we are to obtain thorough knowledge of the geography and 
history of the types; the fact that the people who made and used the types 
need not have known their geography and history is no reason for our not 
getting to know them. What Taylor objected to was limitation of archeology 
to this “‘where and when” chronicle, and refusal to carry inquiry further into 
the way of life of the people being studied, and into the significance of this or 
that type to that way of life. To correct such shortcomings, he recommended 
a fresh approach, which he called ‘‘conjunctive.’’ Analysis or assessment of 
this “conjunctive” program as a whole, from me, would be superfluous. But I 
should like to concentrate attention on one point, namely, Taylor’s claim that 
if archeology limits itself to a mere external chronicling of material culture 
traits, it will be stopping short of its proper anthropological objective, and 
will be simply compiling statistics when it ought to be revealing culture. For 
to this point there is surely a corollary: that in order to reveal culture, the 
approach required will be not just a material-analytic one, but one which 
whatever the details of the program, can still more rightly be called ‘‘con- 
junctive”’ because the material-analytic in it will be conjoined with other, and 
more deeply penetrating, lines of thought and operation. 

In my submission, both Taylor’s point and my corollary are in their es- 
sence just. ““When and where” archeology should be a means to a further end. 
But the question remains, how to get to that? And here, I suggest, the answers 
may be found to differ, in practice if not in theory, with differing archeological 
fields. At the least, we cannot predicate one uniform set of answers, valid for 
all archeological fields, unless we have first examined several of these fields, 
and seen what answers appear to be valid for each one. Then, by comparing the 
various answers, we can see what they have in common, and so abstract the 
general element in them from the particular. 

I will therefore now move on from Taylor and his New World program, and 
take the call for a ‘‘conjunctive approach” with me over to the Old World, or to 
such a segment as I can claim to be well acquainted with. What echoes will it 
arouse when relayed over there? 

In the Old World, the sort of archeology most obviously comparable to 
that examined for the New by Taylor normally proclaims itself Prehistoric, and 
has been at pains to declare its independence of the written texts of history 
and the merely antiquarian study of historical monuments and artworks. Its 
pride has been to be “‘text-free,” and not “text-aided.” The proof of the geo- 
logical antiquity of man, and of his Paleolithic cultures, has given a long and 
scientifically chartered background, at once for man’s material culture and his 
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biological evolution, behind recorded ancient history. The adoption of Thom- 
sen’s system of classifying prehistoric archeological remains by material, into 
three Ages, placed those of Bronze and Iron in succession next behind the his- 
toric record, and the Stone Age behind them again, divided presently into 
Paleolithic and Neolithic, the former geologically Pleistocene and the latter 
Recent. This prehistoric archeology, which held its first International Con- 
gress in 1866, has always reckoned itself a branch of anthropology, concerned 
to apply scientific treatment to a natural history of man. It has applied it by 
way of evolutionary theory verified by stratigraphic fact, and has extended 
it by classification of archeological material into types, arrived at by sorting 
collections of specimens into groups and series wherein types could be recog- 
nized, each one uniform because expressing a consistent purpose on the part 
of its ancient makers, and each normally followed by another in a kind of 
evolution, toward an ever more efficient realization of such purpose. And by 
“efficient” has in general been meant efficient for the successful survival of 
the human group, in its physical environment at whatever period. 

Now of course, in our day, the modes of formulation of this “‘text-free’’ 
prehistoric archeology, and of its theory of knowledge, must be admitted to 
have undergone great changes. Yet the underlying axioms inevitably remain; 
and these amount to declaring that the human activity which it can apprehend 
conforms to a series of norms, which can be aggregated under the name of 
cultures, definable in terms of time and space and recognizable each by its 
standard range of material products. In the standard range, however deli- 
cately the bounds of classification are adapted to the variability, the notion 
of types must be comported. And change, from one norm to another, is to be 
followed in the changing of the types, and of the standard ranges of the 
products whence the norms can be inferred. The notion of norms seems funda- 
mental, since without it there could be no firm claim of comparability between 
the phenomena given by the material; and there must be this claim, since 
only by comparison can those be got to make any collective sense. It is from 
the comparison of archeological phenomena that one’s reasoning must pro- 
ceed, inductively, to the human activity that has produced them. This is 
what I conceive to be the process of pure archeological inference. However 
much scientific apparatus and intellectual refinement it employs, it has to go 
that way, and it has to rest on the notion of norms in man’s activity, which is 
an anthropological generalization, based on the extreme degree of conserva- 
tism shown by primitive man in his technological traditions. Without this 
notion, as Movius, following Bordes, has lately been reminding us, the whole 
subject would crumple up. 

Compared with the “‘text-free” mode of archeology, the other mode, which 
I call “text-aided,” is not hard to grasp, and has been familiar longer. Its 
basis lies in antiquities or archeological phenomena that are known or know- 
able historically, from consideration of which it proceeds with the aid—direct 
or at least indirect—of the relevant historical texts to conclusions about 
the past human activity thus indicated. Some of these antiquities, to begin 
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with, are things that have never been forgotten, so that the activity that has 
produced them has always remained in some sort known, and needs only in- 
vestigation by archeology to be fairly fully known. That the Romans came 
to Britain, and built a wall, or walls, across the north of it to keep out the 
barbarians, has never been forgotten in Britain. Moreover, things that have 
been forgotten can be rediscovered; their mere rediscovery and description 
may be no more than antiquarianism, but their systematic study, comparison, 
and classification are undeniably archeology. The object will be their correct 
attribution to a known historical context, using either readable inscriptions 
found among or on them, or the identification of their localities with localities 
described in a reliable historic record. From such historically guaranteed ex- 
amples, this mode of archeology can then determine types, as of Greek temples 
or Celtic coins or Roman camps, of which it can go on to recognize further 
examples, previously unrecognized and no matter where occurring, by com- 
parison. This comparison will not rest on its practitioner’s own theory, as in 
the “‘text-free” archeology just now considered; it rests on textual statements 
guaranteeing that there were such types, standardized and varying only in 
detail, in the historic cultures concerned. But with such guaranteed cases as 
starting points, one can build these, and then other types as well, into series, 
the successive members of which are seen as related to each other in processes 
of development or degeneration. This, of course, is just like the typology of 
the ‘‘text-free’’ mode of reasoning and, like it, is based on the idea of norms in 
the human activity responsible—starting from cases perceived with the aid of 
texts, and then recognizing others by comparison and analysis. The same 
proceeding can be undertaken, too, with styles of ancient art; for a style is 
a norm, and essentially the same canons of comparison and analysis apply. 
But all these series must, at some of their points, be pegged to points in text- 
ually documented history. No new discovery or theory can upset the known 
dates of the Roman campaigns in Britain that left the camps and walls there. 
To that extent the “text-free” mode of archeology, with its dependence on 
experimental classification, is the more exacting of the two: it must supply its 
guarantees for itself. Where the “‘text-aided” mode is the more exacting is in 
its dependence on its documentary aids: once get too far away from these, 
and its logical force becomes too weak to be compulsive. And in practice, of 
course, we are most often making use of both modes, combining text-aided 
and text-free reasoning together, in varying degrees according to the circum- 
stances. 

In many Old World fields, indeed, we are so familiar with this combination 
that we frequently use it without reminding ourselves what it is. Yet it is a 
conjunction of two really different logical approaches; and when we add, as in 
modern practice we inevitably do, approaches from natural-scientific study of 
environment, techniques, and raw materials, and where possible from relevant 
modern folk-life too, and conjoin all these approaches as far as practicable 
into one, I conceive that this is in some sort a “‘conjunctive” approach, like 
that we have seen advocated for New World archeology. Perhaps, then, it is 
worth examining a little further. 
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In my Presidential Address to the Prehistoric Society, given in London in 
February 1951 and published in the Society’s Proceedings for that year, I 
tried an installment of such examining, and an airing of some new suggestions 
in terminology, which should help to make the scene somewhat clearer. I 
pointed out that what Englishmen largely and loosely call “prehistory,” 
namely, everything that happened in their country or in countries similarly 
placed on the periphery of ancient civilization before the establishment there 
of Imperial Roman rule, could only be rightly so called in a conversational and 
generalized sense. Roman Britain itself, indeed, is in good part historic; but 
there is much in it that is historic only dimly and embryonically, and much 
in the centuries after Rome’s withdrawal that in historic status is more 
rudimentary still. The best word for these stretches of incompletely historic 
time, I suggested, is ‘‘Protohistory.”’ Our cognition of them, that is to say, is 
based on the beginnings or rudiments, the protoplasm if you like, of textual- 
historical evidence, but no more. Just the same will be true, then, of the iatter 


end of our “prehistoric’”’ time, directly before Rome’s coming: it is already 
“protohistoric,” for there are already some texts and also some inscribed 
coins. And because we have protohistoric cognition of it accordingly, we can 
know things about it which we cannot expect to know so readily about our 
earlier phases. Within the resources of this protohistoric cognition, too, we 
can reckon the native Celtic sources, written down in Britain and Ireland 
indeed only considerably later, but telling sometimes of events and of institu- 
tions in both islands that take us back right through our protohistoric times. 
However, this protohistory cannot very well be taken back, in its own right, 
before the ist century B.C. For the few centuries before that, with British 
archeology illumined by comparison with a Continental Europe that was, in 
its own right, partly then already protohistoric or historic, I suggested in 
1951 that our cognition could be called “‘penehistoric,”’ because it was almost 
historic but not quite. I have not found this term in practice very useful, 
and I intend to drop it: it is not very important anyway, because the period 
connoted could never be more than short. What I believe much more impor- 
tant is that our cognition of all the better known parts of prehistoric Europe 
before Protohistory and History begin there, and in spite of their not having 
yet begun there, is not simply “‘prehistoric”’ in the sense in which our cognition 
of the Cld Stone Age is prehistoric, but is conditioned by the fact that some- 
where alongside of these barbarian regions, or at the worst somewhere a long 
way from them but not too far to have significance for them, there is already 
a history, beginning to be explicit in written texts from before 3000 B.C., in the 
civilized central regions of the ancient world: the Near and Middle East. 
This means that wherever, between that time and the coming of our own 
protohistory and history, we can see cultures in Europe that have relation, in 
any degree, to those of the Near or Middle East, our awareness of that relation 
enters necessarily into our cognition of them, and conditions our archeological 
interpretation of them. And I distinguish two modes of cognition here, ac- 
cording to the distinctness and proximity of the civilized history, based on 
texts, to which there is relation. Where it is distinct because contacts with it 
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are well attested, I call the mode of cognition “‘parahistoric,” from the Greek 
para, “alongside.” From the 16th century B.C., when the New Kingdom was 
set up in Egypt and Late Minoan and Late Helladic or Mycenean culture in 
Crete and Greece, the cultures of barbarian Europe are set alongside those 
historic or protohistoric ones, and thus, though of course prehistoric in the 
loose sense of the word, are parahistoric when one speaks more strictly. Go 
back before that time, or to regions outside that range of relations to the 
historic, and you find your cognition is still to some extent conditioned by 
knowledge based on textual history, but the history is indistinct and a long 
way off. The cultures of the mature Neolithic and earliest Metal Ages in 
Europe are as intelligible to us as they are because they carry elements dif- 
fused to them from—ultimately—the ancient East, which was already historic 
or at the very least protouistoric in their day. But the diffusion was a long- 
distance and often tenuous affair, so that the history is remote. I therefore call 
our mode of cognition of these and all similar cultures “‘telehistoric,”’ from the 
Greek #éle, “far off,’ the same word as in telephone or telepathy. 

I believe this conception to be important both for the theory of our arche- 
ology, and for its method. As soon as we have telehistoric or parahistoric cog- 
nition—and still more obviously when we have protohistoric cognition—we 
are no longer interpreting our archeological evidence simply and solely by ideas 
of anthropological ‘“‘process,”’ or of ecological determination. In rural economy, 
burial rites, technology, sociology, or what not, there is always, somewhere or 
other, a point of reference within the historic order. We can interpret as we 
do because we are dealing with the outer parts of a diffusion-sphere, or of more 
than one diffusion-sphere, which we know to have history, and ultimately 
textual history, at its center. Our ‘‘conjunctive” approach to them therefore 
will always have something of the historical about it. 

This has its effect both on the framework of the “prehistory” thus con- 
structed—that is, its chronology—and also on its cultural content; I take the 
latter first. Let us recall Taylor’s complaint that the statistical assembling of 
many archeological data still can leave one outside the cultural reality of the 
life of the peoples one is studying. A historical element among one’s resources 
for interpretation, conjoined with those of technology and of natural history, 
can surely—at least sometimes—answer that complaint. The fertility symbols 
so prevalent in the archeological material of Neolithic and Early Metal Age 
Europe stand to be interpreted with the help of what is historically known 
about the fertility cults of the ancient East whence the diffusions to the 
Europe of those Ages started. The interpretation will be by reasoning in the 
telehistoric mode. The social organization of much European culture of the 
Late Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages, with its little kinship groups, each 
headed by a father bred to bearing arms, which is displayed by the single- 
graves, tumuli, or barrows so frequent in these periods’ sepulchral archeology, 
and by its settlement sites too if well enough explored, stands to be inter- 
preted by what is historically known of the social organization of the Indo- 
European peoples, and reflected in their epic literature—Homer, Beowulf, the 
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Germanic and Celtic sagas—running from the historic and protohistoric back 
through the parahistoric to the telehistoric mode. Written accounts of Ger- 
manic and Celtic religion find some archeological echoes anyhow as far back 
as the parahistoric Late Bronze Age. Medieval laws and land-books, in certain 
cases, can help to interpret the ancient field systems, of that age and later, if 
not earlier, which air photography is revealing extensively in Britain and else- 
where in northwest Europe. Such examples will show, in general, what I mean. 

But once get right away from any such historical basis in your cognition, 
and you will immediately find interpretation much more difficult. You will 
find it by no means easy to get inside your people’s cultural life from their 
mere material remains. You will find that the “conjunctive” approach cannot 
always take you far enough. You can, and of course must, conjoin your arche- 
ology with natural history, in the analysis of raw materials, the investigation 
of techniques, and the study of environment and of your people’s response to 
it, by every one of the natural sciences that can be brought to serve. All these 
things—and the study of modern folk-life too, if there is any relevant—are 
obligatory. But when you have done your utmost with them, how much will 
you have learned? Remember, you are now completely in the “‘text-free”’ 
mode of reasoning; you are right out of touch with history based even re- 
motely upon texts; and if you want a name for your cognition it could well be 
“ante-historic,” for you are in a world wholly anterior to textual-historical 
evidence. And from anthropology you have in the last resort only “process” — 
notions of a quite general sort about the social life and activities of primitive 
man, and the generalization about his conservatism which I mentioned some 
while back. Otherwise, you have got to use inductive reasoning, to take you 
from comparison and analysis of observed phenomena to the human activity 
that once produced them. How easy will you find it? I have a fourfold answer 
to this question. 

1. To infer from the archeological phenomena to the fechniques producing 
them I take to be relatively easy. The modes of research required are them- 
selves no doubt difficult, and in detail often tedious. But the reasoning em- 
ployed, I maintain, is basically simple. 

2. To infer to the subsistence-economics of the human groups concerned is 
fairly easy. Operationally, of course, it is laborious. Not only must their ma- 
terial remains be closely studied, and the economic purposes implied by them 
carefully nosed out; their physical environment also must be investigated and 
its potentialities assessed: this will mean bringing in natural scientists and 
weighing the human significance of their expert testimonies. Yet, in the end, 
the reasoning one must use is not so hard. The impressive book lately pub- 
lished by my Cambridge colleague, Grahame Clark, Prehistoric Europe: 
The Economic Basis (Cambridge, 1953), is a fine example of this sort of work, 
and a wonderful compendium of knowledge. But its logic is simple, and need 
never be anything but straightforward. 

3. To infer to the social/political institutions of the groups, however, is 
considerably harder. If you excavate a settlement in which one hut is bigger 
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than all the others, is it a chief’s hut, so that you can infer chieftainship, or is 
it really a medicine lodge or a meeting hut for initiates, or a temple? Richly 
furnished graves may help you, but what if the graves are all poorly furnished? 
Or if the more richly furnished graves are women’s, does that mean female 
social predominance, or male predominance using the adornment of its sub- 
jected womenfolk for its own advertisement? How much could the arche- 
ologist of the future infer, from his archeology alone, of the Melanesian insti- 
tutions studied by Malinowski? No, reasoning of this kind surely cannot all 
be easy. 

4. To infer to the religious institutions and spiritual life may seem super- 
ficially, perhaps, to be easier, and for the first few steps it may sometimes be 
so. Paleolithic art clearly has much to do with institutions of hunting-magic 
and, in the case of the so-called ‘‘Venuses,” with expressions of desire for 
human fertility. Grave goods, again, indicate a belief that the dead need 
material supplies or equipment, as though still alive. But how much further 
can one go than that? Besides the animal and human portrayals in Stone Age 
art, are there not very many abstract signs whose meaning most often is just 
unknowable? What part were the dead, furnished with grave goods, supposed 
to play in the life of the community still living? You can use ethnological data 
obtained from modern primitives to stimulate your imagination by suggesting 
the sort of religious institutions and spiritual life your prehistoric people may 
or could have had, but you cannot this way demonstrate what they did have, 
and you know you cannot even hope to unless you can show some real con- 
nection between ‘his modern and that prehistoric. I have heard the thing at- 
tempted, indeed, from the side of the modern South African Bushmen and the 
significance of their paintings, back to prehistoric African, and then maybe 
European, Stone Age paintings and their significance. But it is a very long 
shot, and even the possibility of it, in the Old World, is something very rare. 
In general, I believe, unaided inference from material remains to spiritual 
life is the hardest inference of all. 

And now there is worse to come. If material techniques are easy to infer 
to, subsistence-economics fairly easy, communal organization harder, and 
spiritual life hardest of all, you have there a climax of four degrees of difficulty 
in reasoning. What is this climax? It is a climax leading up from the more 
generically animal in man to the more specifically human. Human techniques, 
logically speaking, differ from animal only in the use of extracorporeal limbs, 
namely tools, instead of corporeal ones only; human subsistence-economics 
differ from animal more obviously, but only (again logically speaking) in the 
amount and degree of forethought which they involve; human communal 
institutions next transcend the animal level very considerably; and human 
spiritual life transcends it altogether. So the result appears to be that the 
more specifically human are men’s activities, the harder they are to infer by 
this sort of archeology. What it seems to offer us is positively an anticlimax: 
the more human, the less intelligible. 

And the critical factor, standing between fair intelligibility and stark un- 
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intelligibility, is surely ecology, the study of the physical environment. So 
long as you can depend on that, as you can for the material aspects of man’s 
life, his technology and his economic existence, your exercise of this sort of 
archeology is rewarding. How rewarding, a book like Clark’s well shows. But 
now transcend that, and your returns diminish sharply. There is nothing in 
North American ecology, by itself, to compel either Iroquois institutions, say, 
or the Constitution of the United States. I do not say that you are left in the 
end with nothing that you can apprehend. But I do say that there cannot be 
much, and that we should ask ourselves just what there can be. 

I must now come back to the other, or text-aided, mode of archeological 
reasoning. I mentioned above its helpfulness to the making of a framework for 
prehistory—the framework of measured time. Time is an essential category of 
all archeological thought. It is the time dimension, which archeology as an 
extension of history alone can give, that entitles it to a unique and indispensa- 
ble place among the anthropological disciplines. The studies in cultural or 
(of the 
three generations normally alive at once) are depriving themselves, for purely 
practical reasons, of something that anthropology should never wish to be 


social anthropology today which are limited to the “social present’ 


without. The practical reasons are of course perfectly sensible on a short-term 
reckoning of advantages. They include a very proper refusal to fill the place 
of a history not immediately knowable by an imaginary one fabricated by the 
anthropologist himself. But for social anthropologists to forget that they are 
practical reasons only, and to slip into the habit of ignoring the time dimension 
altogether, is surely exceedingly unwise. Indeed, I should call it scientifically 
indefensible. To restrict anthropological field work to peoples whose real his- 
tory does appear at present more or less unknown is a convenient, and some- 
times popular, way of running away from the time dimension. But were it to 
become a universal habit, anthropology would be quickly ruined. It is a vital 
function of archeology to stand with history in reminding anthropologists that 
time really does exist, and cannot ultimately be run away from if truth is to be 
served. All the more, then, does it behoove archeology to be very careful 
about its own treatment of the time dimension, and to see that it is intelli- 
gently managed. 

There is to my mind no inherent difficulty in this, provided that one does 
not let oneself get muddled. Unfortunately, people in the past, sometimes very 
influential, have in fact been muddled in their chronological thinking. It was 
due to the 19th-century climate of thought in which they grew up. When pre- 
history was supposed to be a single, simple, tale of human progress, through 
Pleistocene into geologically Recent times, it was given a simple division into 
periods on a geological basis. The Neolithic was Recent, the Paleolithic was 
Pleistocene and divided into Lower, Middle, and Upper because it should lie 
stratigraphically that way. But for a long while no need was felt to distin- 
guish, terminologically, between periods and cultures; and presently, when 
later ages were likewise subdivided, the same confusion was re-enacted. 
Montelius established four periods for the Neolithic of northern Europe, and 
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six for its Bronze Age, and all the material remains assigned to any one period 
were labeled by that period’s serial number. Reinecke did something similar 
for the Bronze and Iron Ages of south Germany, only using serial letters in- 
stead of numbers. All that was then needful was to give each period its abso- 
lute date in years B.C. And nobody saw that there was a confusion of thinking 
here at all, until it began to appear that different groups of people within the 
same period had left different kinds of material remains—in other words, that 
several cultures could exist within the same broad region simultaneously. Now 
that that has been realized, things have become apt to look very complicated, 
because the descriptive terminology will not fit what it is supposed to be de- 
scribing. Thus, the notion of periods of time that are automatically also units 
of culture history has proved to be a serious nuisance in European prehistory 
and we have to rid ourselves of the muddles it has caused. The way to do so, 
of course, is to distinguish fundamentally between periods and cultures, and 
construct the former as a fixed framework of time units, into which the cul- 
tures are then stuffed, in their sequences and juxtapositions according to the 
evidence, and given names of their own, distinct from the names or numbers 
of the periods. 

The absolute dating of the periods, of course, will still have to be found. 
This, where any historical system of dates is available, as are those of the 
Near East for Europe from about 3000 B.C. as above explained, has to be done 
by establishing synchronisms between points in the scheme of periods and 
points in the system of dates. Such synchronisms can be given by proving a 
reciprocal exchange of material products, or adopting or copying of some spe- 
cific type or design or symbol or style of art or ornament—a “horizon style’”— 
or borrowing of some technique, from the region already dated into the region 
requiring to be dated. Some of these synchronisms of ours are good and tight, 
others are more dubious and may wobble over a margin of error which has to 
be allowed for. When there is doubt of that kind, some chronological weighting 
may be brought in from the quantitative bulk, and the degree of typological 
uniformity, of the material representing the cultures which the period or 
periods must contain. Thus in one way and another, and with many varying 
degrees of precision, can be constructed a chronological framework for the 
3000 years B.C. in prehistoric Europe: most precise where our cognition is 
protohistoric, less so where it is parahistoric, and least so where it is tele- 
historic. 

Natural science, however, can also furnish us with dates. Records of 
eclipses, comets, etc., astronomically datable exactly, have a distinct part to 
play in framing the historical date-systems of the Near East, as of course have 
the dated recurrences of the heliacal rising of Sirius for Egypt. But natural 
scientific dating can be taken right outside the historical sphere by the now 
well known carbon 14 method; there is of course also dendrochronology, and 
the probably less reliable varve-analysis of sedimentary geology; and finally, 
transcending all these in the huge lengths of time which it seeks to embrace, 
the astronomical chronology of Milankovic for the climate phases of the Pleis- 
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tocene, based on the periodicity of solar radiation. The trouble about all 
these methods, however, is that either the time-lengths they give are so large 
that many human events which we should like to have chronologically sep- 
arated can have occurred within any one of them, or else, as with carbon 14, 
the number of determinations required to establish cultural duration, as op- 
posed to pin-pointing single local episodes, is rather large. Thus the theoretical 
possibility that by all or any of these means the ante-historic stretches of pre- 
history may come to be as closely charted chronologically as the para- or 
tele-historic, is probably still rather far from being realized. 

In any case, it is on the whole clear enough that archeology’s claim to a 
distinctive place among the anthropological disciplines depends to a great 
extent on the accuracy of the chronology for events and cultures that it can 
offer. And this is particularly clear when we come to consider the phenomena 
of diffusion. 

That elements of aggregations of culture have been diffused, by one means 
or another, from certain centers over wide areas of the inhabited world, has 
been repeatedly demonstrated, most often with the help of archeology. But 
the demonstration, to be fully acceptable, ought to prove not only the fact, 
and the correct setting in chronology, bul the means whereby it has been ac- 
complished. It seems to me that these means may be broadly divided into 
two. Actual folk movements or migrations of peoples, or human groups of 
whatever size or character, give what I call a primary diffusion. Influences, 
transmitted from one group or people to another without actual group migra- 
tion, give what I call a secondary diffusion. In assessing the question whether a 
newly claimed diffusion is really that or not (the alternatives being inde- 
pendent invention, or convergent development, of the things advanced in 
evidence), it is important to have clear ideas on which of the comparable 
known diffusions in one’s field of study are primary and which secondary. 
For, in the newly claimed case, the one might be possible, the other not; and 
in any event, the loose and vague use of words such as influence, transmission 
of elements, etc., ought wherever feasible to be replaced by more precise ex- 
pressions, if only for the sake of tidy thinking. 

It is also important not to forget the diffusions, whether primary or sec- 
ondary, that are known historically. For these include movements that on 
archeological evidence alone would be got quite wrong. The Hellenization of 
the Orient, in the three centuries before the Roman Empire, for example, 
would never archeologically be supposed the sequel to a single military expedi- 
tion headed by the Macedonian Alexander. It is more often the secondary 
diffusions resulting from such primary movements that loom large in archeol- 
ogy, and the archeological elusiveness of primary diffusive movements is a 
thing that prehistorians should carefully remember. For a large part of their 
business is the inferring of diffusions from archeological evidence alone, and 
the determination of their true character. And this is a delicate and exacting 
task, for which they should neglect no comparative resources that may be 


helpful. 
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There is here one specific point, to which I cannot forbear to call atteation. 
Where natural life-forms, or rock or mineral products, have been moved about 
the world by human agency, there is a great deal to be learned by correctly 
attributing them to their proper original habitat or location. That the first 
domesticated cattle and sheep, wheat and barley, attested in prehistoric 
Europe were not native there, but introduced from the southeast by Neolithic 
man, is a fact of the highest importance contributed to human by natural 
history. A much higher degree of precision can be obtained by similar work on 
transported stone and minerals, as by the British Committee for the Petro- 
logical Identification of Stone Axes which has been working for a number of 
years and issues its periodic reports in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society. Other examples could easily be given, and many will be found in the 
book by Clark already cited, drawn from all over Europe. 

But it remains for me to point out that far less such work has yet been 
done on transported mineral products other than stone, and above all on 
metal ones. The metals or metal alloys of which prehistoric artifacts were made 
can frequently, like the stone of the stone axes but of course in a more complex 
manner, be assigned by analysis to their original mineral deposits. It is easy 
to see the importance for Bronze Age archeology of an application of this 
method on a wide scale. Yet what has been done hitherto has been restricted 
by the techniques available. An apparatus has lately been devised and con- 
structed in the Clarendon Laboratory at Oxford, with the encouragement of 
Lord Cherwell; whereby quantitative analyses of archeological metal objects 
can be obtained, without damaging them in any way, by X-ray spectrometry. 
It is now being employed experimentally with a view to the further develop- 
ment of the method. There seems no doubt that if laboratory research of this 
kind were employed systematically to localize the sources of the metals, and 
also to discern the metallurgical techniques employed in products transported 
over such large areas of distribution in the ancient world, the extension of 
knowledge would be very great, and questions of diffusion and long-range 
commerce, and of comparative technology, at present often handled with too 
little recourse to factual evidence, could receive methodically documented 
answers, 

We need, then, both precise and sensibly expressed chronology, and ac- 
curate determinations of our raw materials. According as we are well or less 
well equipped with these, and competent or less competent in our techniques, 
we shall be able to undertake the task of getting from our people’s externa! 
archeology to the internal content of their cultures, and to the interrelation of 
these in the pattern created by diffusions. I have explained that in the con- 
junctive approach that is necessary to this end, I believe a historical, text- 
aided element to be required for any full success. 

One day, the conjunction of all our other resources together with natural- 
scientific chronology may enable us to transcend the limitations under which 
we now labor when we have left such aid behind. But I think that day is still 
distant, and there is much for us to do meanwhile: above all, I would suggest, 
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in the fields like my European one where an element of such historical aid is 
present for some thousands of years in varying degrees, amenable to what I 
have called protohistoric, parahistoric, or telehistoric cognition. 

I have often been embarrassed by the formal necessity of beginning the 
prehistoric narrative at its beginning, where we know least, and proceeding 
from that forward. I should feel so much happier if instead of proceeding from 
the unknown toward the known, one could proceed toward the unknown from 
the known. And now I really wonder whether, by taking my three orders of 
cognition in their reverse order of time with the protohistoric first and the 
telehistoric last, one could not in fact attempt to do that. 

To take what one knows from history and protohistory first would be like 
using what in the New World would be called the direct historical method, 
combined where possible with the use of recorded ethnological data (which of 
course are tantamount to history, in their own way). By this one could 
establish that in historic or protohistoric time there had been certain specific 
movements or diffusions or developments, which account for certain distribu- 
tions and interrelations of culture within one’s field. One could plot these in 
time and space as historic or protohistoric diffusion-spheres. That would be 
the first step. Then one would take those as data, preconditional to the next 
step in the investigation. That next step would be the plotting of parahistoric 
diffusion-spheres, to account for as much as possible of one’s evidence that the 
historic and protohistoric ones would not account for. Next, one would take 
those in their turn as data, preconditional to the next step again, which, of 
course, would be to do the same thing with telehistoric diffusion-spheres. 
When one had exhausted all] the possibilities offered by this series of steps, 
there would be left a residue, which none of them would have accounted for. 
For this there would remain only the possibility of ante-historic diffusion- 
spheres, such as those created by the spread of Paleolithic or Mesolithic cul- 
ture about the world—for example, out of Asia into America. So one would 
take one’s courage in both hands and try what one could do with those. 

And then finally, when the whole gamut of the music of these diffusion- 
spheres had been played through, one would at last be in a position to try 
assessing the ultimate postulate of the comparative method in anthropology, 
which of course was the postulate with which the old style researchers began, 
assuming its validity a priori. That postulate is that the culture of all mankind 
rests in the last resort on things common to all men as a species, inherent in 
their culture-capacity from the start. If there are such things, it seems to me, 
they can in good logic be apprehended only by the abstraction of all those 
whose comparability is due to subsequent diffusions or developments. Some 
might argue that when all those had been abstracted one would find the rem- 
nant to consist only of truisms, too general to give insight into specific cul- 
tures. Or one might find nothing specifically human left at all, because one 
would be down to the level of the prehuman primates. At all events, I do not 
see any other way of enabling ourselves to judge, except the method I have 
suggested which is essentially a historical method. It begins with the historic, 
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and works backward through from that to the ante-historic. It works as one 
peels onions; and so it reaches the final question, has the onion in fact got a 
central nucleus at all or is it just all peel? 

That, I suggest, is the way in which archeology can create what anthro- 
pology cannot escape the intellectua] need of, namely, a sound critique of the 
comparative method in its reasoning. It was the fashion once to contrast the 
historical, as something merely particular and episodic, with the scientific, 
as something alone capable of formulation in general laws of what is now called 
““process.’’ What these laws or “regularities” may be we all want to find out; 
and I believe that my suggested way of doing this, just because it is essentially 
historical, is essentially scientific. For logic, which is wisdom, should. be justi- 
fied of all her children. 

It will follow that whereas the old style conception of prehistoric archeology 
regarded it as most fully anthropological where the cultures examined by it 
were most primitive—that is, in the Paleolithic, as one has it argued in a book 
like W. J. Sollas’s Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives—we shal] 
regard it as most fully anthropological at precisely its opposite end, the proto- 
historic and historic one. The making more fully anthropological its other end, 
if that is feasible, we shall take not as our a priori starting point, but as our 
goal, or ultimate objective. What we should do, therefore, is to divide up our 
Old World research program by historically or protohistorically determined 
regions, like those in Europe carrying Greek or Italic or Illyric or Slavic or 
Teutonic or Celtic culture in historic or protohistoric times, and institute a 
policy of regional] research to work through their prehistory backwards. One 
would then be doing far more than finding out about the Greeks or Celts; one 
would be contributing directly to the progress of the whole science or study 
of mankind. 

Archeological method must not merely be technically excellent; it must 
express good archeological theory. Good archeological theory demands a con- 
junction of methods, conjoined on a rational basis of good logic. History and 
Science have not to be segregated, but identified together. And that should be 
archeology’s service to anthropology as a whole. 
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Interdisciplinary Research and the Concept of Culture 


JOHN W. BENNETT 

The Ohio State University 
Either we limit our studies to the kind of thing a single man can readily do, 
and work within the bounds of traditional disciplines, or we boldly try to 
understand society, and to that end use all the materials and techniques 
available. Before long those who choose the latter alternative—which, under 
the press of events, seems to be chosen for them... will use each other’s 
materials and they will do what human limitations made necessary: work to- 
gether on large projects, using their professional skills in common and educat- 

ing each other. 
—Ralph Gilbert Ross (1952:28) 


T IS the purpose of this paper to discuss some consequences which the 

growing movement for unity and cooperation among the social sciences has 
for anthropology. It is believed that participation in this movement has pro- 
duced certain stresses in the intellectual relationships of anthropologists,' 
as well as changes in the conceptual tools anthropologists must use in their 
work. Cultural anthropology alone is considered; a study of possible effects 
upon the other fields of modern anthropology is a task requiring separate 
treatment. 

Most of the observations in this paper are based on the writer’s own ex- 
periences in interdisciplinary research and teaching;? consequently the essay 
is in some respects a personal testament. However this may be, the purpose 
of the paper is not to advocate anthropology’s participation in interdisciplinary 
studies, or to suggest that all the difficulties of our science may be cleared 
away by such participation. The whole question of the relationship of any 
one of the several sciences of man to a unified approach is a very difficult one 
which cannot be handled in a brief paper, and which must await further treat- 
ment.? 

FEDERATION vs. INTEGRATION 

It may be surprising to some that the question of anthropology’s rela- 
tionship to interdisciplinary studies is to be raised at all, since one of the es- 
sential tenets of the anthropological faith has been a kind of interdisciplinary 
union of separate but converging studies of man—the famous and slightly 
arrogant “‘study of man.” This point therefore deserves preliminary comment. 

The traditional anthropological conception of interdisciplinary effort 
meant—and for many, continues to mean—a simple federation or coexistence 
of classificatory groups of data relating to man. Traditional anthropological 
interdisciplinary research meant—for example—physical anthropology con- 
tributing the biological descriptions, linguistics the materials on speech, and 
ethnology the customary behavior data for a given group of humans. Experi- 
ments in integrative, explanatory research (beyond mere combination of data) 
—for example, Boas’ study of variation in head form in differing cultural and 
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natural environments—did not progress, and in general anthropologists have 
done little work of this kind. Unification or rather federation was achieved 
primarily on the basis of classificatory and historical principles.‘ Thus research 
was collaborative but not integrative in the full sense, since an attempt to 
organize data around a definite and common conceptual scheme was lacking, 
and consequently explanatory linkages of various forms of data were not 
achieved. A federation of sciences based on such grounds perhaps can last 
only so long—allowing for certain social lags and sympathetic-traditional 
bonds—as a more comprehensive, synthetic, and rigorous approach, with 
willingness on the part of specialists to bury differences and make drastic con- 
ceptual concessions, is not in existence. 
INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH 

In recent years the most striking characteristic of the arena of sciences 
dealing with human phenomena has been the tendency toward interdiscipli- 
nary attack on problems of common interest. The basic scientific objective is 
explanation rather than description, and an explanatory approach can yield 
interpretations with a high proportion of consensus among the participant 
scholars. Such consensus, and such interpretations, are made possible by the 
adoption of a common conceptual scheme, or some approximation thereof. 
This type of scientific activity, and the emerging conceptual scheme,’ is 
structural-func- 
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referred to variously as ‘‘the multidimensional approach, 
tional analysis,” ‘“‘problem-oriented social science,” “behavior science,” 
“action theory,” and the like, the choice of term depending upon which aspect 
of the general activity one wishes to utilize for the name, or which particular 
sciences—biology, psychology, sociology, etc.—are included in the scheme. 

Anthropologists have engaged in this movement in varying ways. Culture 
and personality studies represent one of the earlier manifestations of the trend 
and, while these have recently been in process of merging into the broader 
approach of which they were a forerunner, they continue to attract large 
numbers of young anthropologists. The “applied anthropology”? movement 
has developed interdisciplinary tendencies of a diverse and often constructive 
variety. Other anthropologists, frequently isolated in small institutions or in 
“combined” departments with other social scientists, have undertaken joint 
research programs with representatives from other fields. Still other anthro- 
pologists are involved in new educational experiments, like the Harvard 
Department of Social Relations, where the avowed intent is to establish the 
behavior sciences on an integrated footing. 

The approach is in part based on the need emerging during the recent wars 
for highly integrated information covering a large number of relevant vari- 
ables. Cultural data alone, no more than sociological, psychological, political, 
or economic, were sufficient to answer the needs for information and prediction 
that accompanied highly organized psychological, economic, political, and 
military warfare. Anthropology as traditionally developed could supply, for 
example, detailed comparative and descriptive data on exotic world areas or 
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measurements for physiological reactions of pilots, but the extent to which 
anthropology contributed more depended, not on anthropology itself, but on 
the affiliation of anthropologists with members of other disciplines, where team- 
work was the rule. If answers to questions which demand a careful explanatory 
accounting of the functions of a large assortment of variables are to be given, 
some sort of “uni-operational” conceptual scheme (term used in Human Or- 
ganization 1952), which permits the several sciences to equate observations 
and operations, must be utilized. And, in turn, a conceptual scheme of this 
kind visualizes the component sciences not as independent areas of knowledge 
but rather as groups of experts on specific sets of variables, e.g., cultural anthro- 
pologists on values, sociologists on roles and interaction, biologists on genes, 
psychologists on personality mechanisms, economists on a special institutional 
phase of cultural and social behavior, and so on. 

Now, a research design of this type places certain demands upon those who 
participate within it. In the first place, it requires a “‘multidimensional’’ per- 
spective toward problems of man—a perspective which automatically rejects 
reified and/or ‘‘single variable” explanations of human phenomena. Second, 
it is methodologically eclectic as regards the collection of data on any variable, 
e.g., data on group regularities or “‘culture”’ might be collected as well in labora- 
tory situations or by attitude survey methods as in the fieldwork approach. 
Third, it requires very considerable methodological rigor, and more, trans- 
formability of the data of one variable into the others (leading again to a re- 
jection of explanatory reification of any descriptive or phenomenological vari- 
able). Fourth, it is contemptuous of any discipline which makes heavy claims 
for its own uniqueness or completeness. 

If these features of interdisciplinary research are given some thought, 
it may become apparent that they run counter to many aspects of anthro- 
pology. Insistence on ‘‘culture’” as the master concept with both descriptive 
and explanatory power, rather large claims for anthropology’s expertness and 
destiny, the insulation of many anthropologists from current methodologically 
complex aspects of social science, and certain other aspects of our contempo- 
rary science are all somewhat awkward from the point of view of the inter- 
disciplinary scientist. This might conceivably place the anthropologist working 
in these interdisciplinary projects in a peculiar position. On the one hand, 
he is called upon to adopt certain rules of the game (see above) and to perform 
as a particular technical expert—as an expert on the patterned aspects of group 
behavior, for example (note we did not say “‘culture’’!)—and in this role he is 
known as an “anthropologist.” But on the other hand, his very participation, 
and presumed acceptance of the rules concerning research on multiple vari- 
ables, requires that he often discard or revise some of the more common and 
typical notions of the field of anthropology. This is perhaps an experience of 
some importance, since many of these ideas are precisely those which have 
become expressive symbols of the solidarity of the company of anthropologists. 

We will attempt to illustrate some of these points by a consideration of the 
concept of culture and its relation to interdisciplinary research. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE 

In the development of the concept of culture in anthropology two tenden- 
cies stand out as important. First, the concept clearly had the status of a 
“felt need,” in that the great range of human variation emerging from research 
could not be understood by available biological and environmental concepts 
alone. Nor were purely individual behavioral traits adequate for group analy- 
sis and description. “‘Culture” emerged as a needed tool, and consequently it 
became of considerable convenience to regard any sector of human experience 
and its phenomena not readily explainable in other terms as a part of “culture.” 
This has led to a tendency to permit the culture concept to assume sponge- 
like qualities, soaking up whole batteries of analytically distinguishable fac- 
tors—a process which often slips into reification. 

The second major tendency in the emergence of a culture concept appeared 
in the interest of anthropologists in small, face-to-face communal groups 
It was observed at an early date that such groups possessed a high quotient 
of shared norms of conduct, and this corpus of “integrated” and “homogene- 
ous” learned behavior traits came to be designated as the ‘‘culture” of the 
group. Culture thus was identified with a holistic, tribal unity, and finally this 
unity was assumed to be present in every human grouping, in all societies. 
The possibility that different types of social groups and institutional systems— 
for example, a nation or a corporation—might not possess such a homogene- 
ous collection of learned traits, for the reason that face-to-face relationships 
were not the predominant mode, was ignored or underplayed. Culture was 
culture—it was the same for all human groupings and it became a “level of 
reality,” thus much more than a useful analytical abstraction.® 

The discovery that small, face-to-face groups possessed remarkably homo- 
geneous sets of learned behaviors dominated anthropology until the middle 
1930’s. The research on nonliterate groups had served to build up an image of 
culture which stressed homogeneity and integration, and had resulted in a 
relatively static concept. Since cultures were integrated, change came with 
difficulty, and then largely from outside forces which disturbed the integrity 
of the logically related structures. Hence the popularity of such concepts as 
“diffusion,” “‘acculturation,” and “borrowing’’—these terms and many others 
all referring primarily to stimuli originating outside of the system under investi- 
gation. Deviant trends within the culture were studied, but often it was found 
these deviations could be subsumed under more complex statements of the 
holistic pattern itself, and thus they were minimized as an agent of change. 
Moreover, little attention was paid to such analytical dimensions as factional 
conflicts, economic relationships and goals, demographic pressures, and the 
like. 

What this approach did was to restrain inquiries into subjects and prob- 
lems which demanded analytical distinctions beyond the cultural. Yet, as 
suggested earlier, such inquiries inevitably appeared, and a series of com- 
promise positions were worked out, appearing under the headings of functional 
theory, culture and personality studies, “applied anthropology,” British 
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social anthropology, and the like—all becoming prominent in the late 1930’s. 
Although these fields attempted analyses of sociaj relationships, functional 
| aspects of social life, institutional variation, and the importance of the per- 
, sonality variable or dimension, most of them continued to work with an im- 
plicit notion of ‘‘one tribe—one culture.” Many of the theoretical difficulties 
of these fields may be traced to the fact that in solving problems of dynamics, 


they attempted to use descriptive-holistic concepts of culture, instead of the 
. needed tools of greater analytical precision. 
, The ‘‘cultural variable” for the majority of anthropologists thus retained 


b its status of an integrated whole characteristic of a society or group, and an- 
; thropological research, by and large, consisted of a search for the locus and 
changes of this tribal culture. This anthropological enterprise reached an ex- 


1 treme phase in the ‘‘national character” studies of the past war, when anthro- 
pologists actually attempted to isolate the ethos—the holistic face-to-face 

t tribal culture—of great modern nations.’ 

‘ Now, this general conception of culture does not do particular violence to 

the data of descriptive historical inquiries. If the problem is one of tracing the 

5 movement, in space and time, of abstracted items of behavior, whether they 


a be sounds, potsherds, kinship terms, or religious beliefs, it is convenient to 
label these items as “belonging” to a particular ‘“‘culture.”’ The archeologist 
. who works with discrete sites or in ‘“‘culture areas’? demarcated by pottery 


S styles, like the ethnologist who traces kinship customs from one tribe to an- 
S other, can afford a phenomenological definition. It is actually the most con- 
f venient concept for his operations. He may push his theoretical considera- 


tions of this concept to extreme limits, but in the last analysis it remains a 
- useful descriptive construction limited in explanatory power, and whatever 


e connections or relatedness one observes between the patterns must remain 
f purely Jogical—the logic of similarity and difference. Culture in this sense 
a cannot “function,” since function requires and introduces an entirely different 
h set of analytical concepts. These are unnecessary in historical descriptive in- 
y quiries as such. 
S The anthropologist who participates in any way in the new interdisciplinary 
‘S movement described previously, is likely to reject this descriptive-holistic or 
i- “phenomenological” version of the cultural variable. In the first place, he 
d cannot afford to see all social scientific problems as problems of culture be- 
e cause he discovers that a whole range of problems require finer discrimina- 
>. tions. If he studies social relationships in modern society and its institutions, 
i as he is likely to do currently, he soon discovers that he cannot assume that his 
e subjects are simple bearers of culture who are learning and interacting in the 
face-to-face group atmosphere. The more differentiated and impersonal struc- 
)- ture of institutional systems of complex societies cannot be analyzed initially 
is with the concept of culture pattern of learned behavior traits—other than in 
1- the most generalized and impressionistic manner. The anthropologist instead 
al discovers a need for refined versions of certain familiar tools: studies must be 


made of the roles typical of a system of social relationships, the values and norms 


) 
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associated with these roles, the expectations of behavior brought to the situa- 
tion by the individual actors, their needs and motivations, and, finally, the vary- 
ing dimensions of the “situation” itself. Anthropologists are not unfamiliar 
with these analytical variables, but in the great body of cultural anthropologi- 
cal research, they often have been obscured by the emphasis on culture.® 

Actually, an analysis which seeks systematic knowledge of these variables 
in their interactive context often requires a kind of cultivated ignorance of 
“culture.”’ That is, the question of what, if any, shared and transmitted pat- 
terns may exist is a question which need not be assumed at the outset to be 
relevant. In many studies, its meaning and relevance, if it is regarded as part of 
the investigation, emerges only after analysis of the data. Culture patterns 
thus may become one of the products of this type of study, but there is no 
inevitable need that they do so. It may be that the particular structure of re- 
lationships under examination does not partake significantly of ‘‘cultural” 
description. 

In the second place, the interdisciplinary cultural anthropologist observes 
that culture as such is a purely descriptive concept, and that in order to be 
included as a variable in any investigation of interaction or social relationships 
it must be translated into terms which are meaningful as factors in behavior, 
or in social action. Jt is not enough to say that “culture” is at work; one must 
specify exactly how and in what locus. The “culture” becomes transformed 
into concepts such as “‘value orientation,” “‘norms,”’ “expectations,” “ 
and “ends,” “group atmosphere.”’ These terms represent differing functions of 
systems of patterned regularities in behavior, they play definite and differing 
roles in the response of individual to individual, and they fulfill varying mis- 
sions in the total analytical process. Thus “‘culture” can “explain” human phe- 
nomena only when it is seen as part of a system of relationships between people. 
It is their response to and use of the “patterns” that is of moment. 

This leads to a third consideration. In dynamic interdisciplinary research 
the cultural anthropologist not only breaks ‘‘culture” down into a series of 
analytical variables, or operational concepts (and also stresses new variables 
which are not “cultural,” e.g., “social relationship”), but he also becomes 
critical of the holistic notion of ‘‘one tribe—one culture.”” He substitutes—if he 
uses “‘culture” at all—what might be called a systemic or institutionally vary- 
ing definition of the cultural variable. He simply observes that in the process 
of interaction in any concrete system of social relationships, certain traits come 
to be patterned, or regularized. These systems of patterns, or institutions, 
must be isolated as the meaningful factors or sets of factors in their concrete, 
and varying, situations. There is no commitment to the size or duration of the 
human group with the “culture”; it is simply the pattern-construct aspect of 
any interactive process: in most cases, values or norms. 

If the anthropologist understands these procedures—and he must in order 
to be a fully cooperative team member—he will likely reject, in whole or part, 
certain aspects of the approach to culture. In particular, he is likely to be skep- 
tical of tendencies toward explanatory reification, mechanical historical ‘‘cul- 
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ture theory,’’ and tribal holistic concepts. His ‘“‘skepticism’’ does not neces- 
sarily mean “‘disbelief,” for he recognizes the legitimate roles these concepts 
may play at their own levels.* But he becomes, through his experience, a different 
kind of anthropologist—one who often finds little in common with the historical 


school; and vice versa. 
THE EMERGENCE OF AN ANALYTICAL SCHEME 

The foregoing remarks have summarized consequences for the concept of 
culture deriving from certain contemporary movements in the social sciences. 
The same process may be viewed also as the culmination of certain long-range 
trends in cultural anthropology itself—this was anticipated in previous para- 
graphs where developments in cultural anthropology demanding analytical 
distinctions beyond the simpler “cultural” ones available were cited. Further 
discussion of this matter will conclude this paper. 

It was remarked previously that in some sense the stress on ‘“‘culture”’ in an- 
thropology has often operated to obscure or rub out analytical distinctions 
which permit finer discrimination between the variables and phenomena of 
human social life. A convenient example is probably found in the temporary 
submergence in the early years of the century of inquiries into kinship—a 
study which demands fine sysfematic distinctions between status position, role, 
norms of conduct, and the like—after Morgan’s and Rivers’ pioneer efforts. 
This temporary subsidence followed the rise to popularity of the culture con- 
cept and, for at least a decade or more, interest in large and voluminous con- 


cepts like “universal pattern” and “diffusion” obscured the analytical efforts 
of scholars like Radcliffe-Brown, who have been concerned with people in inter- 
action rather than with holistic abstractions. 

It is the conviction of the writer that cultural anthropologists have been 
insufficiently aware of the tendencies in their own ranks toward the emergence 
of an analytical scheme which is potentially equipped to supplement the ab- 
stractive scheme of culture constructs. Malinowski’s work in retrospect 
would appear to mark some sort of turning point in cultural anthropological 
studies, in that the concept of “function,” because it poses a dynamic rather 
than a descriptive static question, requires an analytical scheme above and 
beyond ‘‘culture.” This is utterly apparent in Malinowski’s works, particu- 
larly the earlier pieces, yet Malinowski himself never seemed fully aware of 
the implications of his own doubts concerning the standard cultural interpre- 
tations of the period. The generally superorganicist article on “Culture” in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences is sufficient evidence of this. 

One of the clearest expositions of an analytical scheme in Malinowski’s 
writings appears in the closing pages of “‘Baloma”’ (1948). He begins his con- 
of a belief be ex- 


cluding discussion by requiring that the “social dimension’ 
plored, over and above the mere recording of the versions of the belief current 
in the group. That is, he is saying that the belief has several dimensions of 
variation in addition to the standard-group-typical-descriptive pattern ver- 
sion, which the anthropologist of those days was likely to collect to the exclu- 
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sion of anything else. In the subsequent pages this ‘‘social dimension’’ emerges: 
(1) the belief will vary in terms of the various social institutions in which it 
plays a role; (2) it will vary according to the way it is involved in the emotional 
behavior of individuals; (3) it will vary according to individual cognitive and 
imaginative manipulation ; (4) it will vary according to the differing s/a/uses and 
roles of individuals who use it as a means to an end in social action. The terms 
in italics are the writer’s; Malinowski was not constructing an analytical con- 
ceptual scheme but simply describing the “‘social dimension” of supernatural! 
belief. Yet these are the terms applied today to the variables he perceived.’° 

In later years contributions like Bateson’s Naven (1936) and, still later, 
Kluckhohn’s Navaho Witchcraft (1944) were accorded just accolades for their 
exploration of the needed analytical variables, while the purely descriptive 
cultural studies gradually became the gentle pedestrian background of the 
science of cultural anthropology. The Bateson contribution was principally 
in the direction of an exploration of the significance of social role as a channel- 
izer and selector of behavior, and the Kluckhohn offering stressed the ways 
men redirect hostile behavior and assuage anxiety. It is true that both research- 
ers utilized cultural concepts and showed general concern with the configu- 
rated aspects of behavior. However, the important contributions were not to 
culture gua culture, but to other analytical dimensions of social behavior. Or, 
saying it another way, phenomena which had often been grouped, by other 
anthropologists, into an undifferentiated culture construct, were factored out, 
so to speak, into relevant and manipulable variables. And, by so doing, an 
explanatory dimension to “cultural” research was added. 

Thus there has been a strong tendency in cultural anthropology, for at 
least three decades, to recognize and develop an analytical scheme which 
would rise beyond the boundaries of the culture concept, and would permit 
explanatory solutions to problems of social behavior and interaction among 
humans. However, while this has been under way, the purely culturological 
approach has reached a certain peak of development in the national character 
studies cited previously. This tendency is in general opposed to that which 
seeks the development and use of an analytical scheme, even though for the 
solution of subsidiary problems the whole-culture approach often finds it 
necessary to use the appropriate variables, with or without acknowledgment 
of the significance of such use. 

Thus, as Kluckhohn and others have suggested, analytical schemes are 
required whether the ultimate goal of analysis is some sort of picture of a whole 
culture, or whether more segmental objectives are present. The culture con- 
cept and its descriptive subsidiaries—“‘pattern,” “trait,” and the like—are 
simply insufficient in themselves, or in elaboration at their own level, to pro- 
vide the discriminatory power needed in the analysis of human interaction. 
An approach which gets down to the “sense data,” as it were, of human 
relationships is required, and anthropology, along with other social sciences, 
has been in the process of developing concepts needed in such an approach." 

However this may be, cultural anthropologists should be willing to recog- 
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nize that sociology and social psychology have probably accomplished much 
more along these lines, and that anthropology must be ready, in the coming 
decade, to learn a great deal from these sister sciences. The anthropological 
demonstration of the variability of human customs, and its total historical] 
perspective on man’s accomplishments, are fundamental in the social sciences 
and constitute anthropology’s major and signal contributions, but they are a 
lesson and a body of knowledge which by themselves are not sufficient to solve 
problems of finer grain. To do this, anthropology must be willing to borrow 
concepts from neighboring fields (see Beals 1951). 

As such borrowing—which is really coexperimentation with other social 
sciences on the utility of concepts and factorable expressions of human social 
life—takes place, one will see the gradual emergence of an interdisciplinary 
conceptual scheme and research program in which cultural anthropology will 
have a role to play. Precisely what that role may consist of is not entirely clear 
at present, although Parsons’ suggestion of anthropology’s responsibility for 
the further clarification of culture concepts and their relation to analytical 
concepts is an interesting one (1949:40). Along with this may go some reasoned 
tempering of anthropology’s rather grandiloquent claim that it represents the 
only self-contained science of man. This claim may be coming to sound slight- 
ly hollow in the ears of those persons who have been sold a large package only 
to find that, while it contains brilliant oddments, it is somewhat lacking in the 
precision and conceptual equipment necessary for the solution of contemporary 
problems of importance in the social sciences. 


NOTES 

1 E.g., see the suggestion by Howells (1952), who comments, “anthropology is in danger of 
throwing away its own soul.” 

? Beginning in 1941, with a study of food habits and social structure in a rural community, in 
collaboration with sociologists and dietary experts; then to experiments in graduate teaching with 
sociologists and psychologists; next, in field research in Japan with sociologists and psychologists; 
and currently, in studies of personal-social adjustment of Japanese students, done with sociolo- 
gists, and clinical and social psychologists. 

3 For perceptive comments on interdisciplinary studies see Darley 1951. 

* In the documents bearing on the recent Wenner-Gren conference the notion of anthropology 
as “an integrated Study of Man,” or a “synthetic science” is cited repeatedly (e.g., see Kroeber 
1952, and Lowie in Tax e/ al. 1953:67). Others participating in the conference observed that pre 
cisely the opposite is the case: that anthropology is a collection of subjects selected on common- 
sense grounds without any important agreement at the conceptual level; i.e., the federative rather 
than integrative character of anthropology (see Straus, ibid., on p. 153). 

5 Lest there be some misunderstanding concerning the relationship of research to common 
conceptual schemes, the following may be said: The intention or desire to do interdisciplinary re- 
search is not sufficient in itself to insure success. Success, measured by the ability of the research 
team to transform its problems and its data into mutually comprehensible categories, requires 
some type of conceptual scheme, or body of concepts, which transcend the phenomenological 
boundaries of the special disciplines involved. The conduct of the research therefore simultaneously 
becomes a search for a scheme, and the progressive evolution of such a scheme. In some cases exist- 
ing schemes may be taken over more or less intact—but in such instances they usually become re- 
vised in the process of research. Consequently it becomes possible to speak of ‘common conceptual 
schemes” both as desiderata of true interdisciplinary research, and, at one and the same time, as 
products of that research. 
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® See Steward (1951) for additional comment on these issues. Note also Redfield’s earlier de- 
cision to confine “‘culture” to the homogeneous folk society and exclude it from the urban (Red- 
field 1941). Related comments have been made by Hart (1951). 

7 Some thoughtful evaluations of the attempts at constructing national character have re- 
cently appeared (see Mead 1950 and Benedict 19465), but in both of these papers the concept of 
whole cultures and its status as the goal of research is not questioned, though modified to some 
extent. All of these wartime studies were designed with practical ends: by knowing the enemy’s 
culture one is better able to devise weapons of psychological warfare. Thus Gorer (e.g., see his com- 
ment in Mead 1950:95) recommended that the Japanese “way of life” and the Emperor not be 
attacked in propaganda, this recommendation being “based on an understanding of the whole 
Japanese culture.” Gorer really means the particular expressive-symbolic aspects of Japanese 
culture that he studied. If he had literally studied the “whole” culture, he would have discov- 
ered the existence of liberal, universalistic, democratic elements of considerable historical depth 
which were crying for a change in the whole Japanese system. Politically, it might have been 
more expedient to strengthen the hand of these elements; because by maintaining the policy 
of “revere the Emperor” and the Japanese “way of life’ the Allies preserved the value orientations 
and social relationship system which in Japan and elsewhere tends to be defeative of democratic 
change. Of course, the mistake lay in maintaining the policy into the Occupation—yet, the 
initial choice of the policy made this continuity inevitable. Gorer might have considered the 
Japanese political institutional culture—the attempt to deal with the “whole culture” simply 
meant an inability to discriminate between the differing functional significance of various in- 
stitutional segments and analytical variables. In a like manner, the defects and distortions of 
Japanese social life in Benedict’s brilliant monograph, Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946a), are 
due precisely to the lack of critical discrimination among the profoundly varying status groupings, 
roles, and institutional patterns in Japanese society. 

8 The assortment of analytical variables noted in this paragraph consists, of course, of those 
most suitable for the analysis of institutional variation and change at the societal level. A problem 
which required a muitidimensional approach to, say, personality development would be struc- 
tured differently and contain certain additional or different variables. (See Tolman, ‘“‘A Model for 
the Personality System,” in Parsons and Shils 1951.) 

® This point should be emphasized, lest it be thought that the matters discussed in this 
paper constitute an argument against the use of “culture” in any and all contexts. The importance 
and value of the concept in historical descriptive studies is not questioned. But the concept in 
that form is felt to be inadequate for studies of human interaction or institutional variation. 

‘© Among numerous examples of contemporary schemes, see Parsons and Shils 1951, Pt. I; 
Bennett and Tumin 1948, Pt. II; Davis 1949, Pt. I. A related scheme is presented by Nadel 
(1951), which is interesting in that it is offered as social anthropological theory, but is acknow]- 
edgeably based on structural functional sociology and interdisciplinary behavior science formula- 
tions. Linton’s Study of Man (1936) has probably enjoyed its long and deserved popularity pri 
marily because of its analytical contributions, like the distinction between ascribed and achieved 
status, and status and role. 

‘1 One important implication of this concerns the theoretical poverty of the well-known 
anthropological “schools,” like functionalism. From the point of view developed in this paper, 
these schools are not theoretical positions, but rather aspects from which one approaches empirical 
data (i.e., from the standpoint of time series; in terms of unique qualities; with respect to inter 
connectedness of elements, etc.). What these schools have lacked is a theory of social behavior 
which can provide chains of testable hypotheses. Note how an exception to the rule provides such 
hypotheses: Navaho Witchcraft. Since its publication a whole series of coordinated researches have 
been set in motion. The point is that a theory of social behavior requires an analytical scheme; 
an analytical scheme requires a precise, not a vague, definition or rather denotation of the status 
of the culture construct. It is the writer’s feeling that sooner or later, this question of the denota- 
tion of culture is going to have to be answered by anthropology, if it is to survive as a field of 
study. (See Barnett’s Innovation for one suggestive answer.) 
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Use of Cluster Analysis with Anthropological Data 


FORREST E. CLEMENTS 


Arlingion, Virginia 


LITTLE more than twenty-five years ago I published, with two coauthors, 

a description of a statistical device applied to the analysis of certain 
ethnographic data from Polynesia (Clements, Schenck and Brown 1926). So 
far as I know this was the first attempt to use statistical methods in cultural 
anthropology since the efforts of Hobhouse and his associates (Hobhouse, 
Wheeler and Ginsberg 1915, and the work of Czekanowski (1911) on certain 
African tribes. They, of course, were antedated by Tylor’s (1889) classic 
endeavor. Our 1926 paper was attacked by W. D. Wallis (1928) who took issue 
both with the method of analysis and certain historicoethnographic con- 
clusions we had drawn. In my reply to these criticisms, I availed myself of the 
opportunity to develop a number of points which had not been adequately 
covered in the original paper. At this time, I specified several principles which 
I still believe are fundamental to the proper use of statistical analysis of an- 
thropological data (Clements 1928). These are: 

1. The traits used must be either all the traits in the statistical universe 
being studied or a representative sample of those traits. This universe may be 
the entire culture or a specifically defined segment. 

2. The traits must be broken down into their simplest specific elements in 
order at least partially to satisfy the question of differential weighting. 

3. When trait elements are classified in categories of “presence”’ or ‘‘ab- 
sence,”’ all the ethnographic units must share in the same general type culture 
for otherwise the common absences become meaningless. 

4. The original data must be specific and must indicate the absence of trait 
elements as definitely as their presence. 

Sometime later I published a correlation analysis of the Plains Indian Sun 
Dance (Clements 1931), working with the nineteen tribes and trait list which 
had been used in an earlier attempt at deducing the historical development 
and spread of this ceremonial complex (Spier 1921). On the basis of correla- 
tions shown I, perhaps rashly, ventured upon a historical reconstruction of the 
origin and spread of the ceremony. This differed in several respects from the 
orthodox view which had originated with Spier. My paper was assailed by 
Driver and Kroeber (1932) with what I felt was unnecessary vehemence. This 
feeling arose not so much because of their strictures on my historical recon- 
struction in favor of one derived from their own manipulation of Spier’s data 
but from their animadversion on the statistical methods used. Historical re- 
constructions were quite popular twenty years ago even though Spier (1929) 
had repudiated his own efforts along that line with these same Sun Dance 
data. However, I did not reply to the Driver-Kroeber paper and several years 
later Driver (1939: 304-306) took occasion to recant most of the basis for this 
earlier criticism. 

Meanwhile, Klimek (1935) had published the results of a quite ambitious 
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project in which he not only correlated various California tribes on the basis 
of their culture traits but also correlated traits on the basis of tribes, thus 
developing blocks of tribally related traits, something like the Kulturkreise 
concept. 

One result of this renewed interest in the possibility of statistics as an 
analytical tool in cultural anthropology was the recognition that negative 
evidence was equally as important as positive data. Mere lack of mention of 
traits in ethnographic reports had been assumed to mean that such traits were 
lacking in the cultures. It was now evident that definite information on the 
absence of a trait was just as significant as knowledge of its presence. In 
California, at least, this was responsible to a considerable extent for the estab- 
lishment of the Culture Element Distribution Series in which this shortcoming 
of previous data was corrected so far as possible. In these publications em- 
phasis was placed not only on definitiveness of presence or absence of traits 
but also on the specificity of trait elements. As a result, these reports on the 
content of ancient tribal cultures in the California area are among the most 
detailed extant and constitute a rich source for analytical work on cultural 
relationships. 

In all of these attempts to use statistical methods to study relationships 
there has been considerable confusion in regard to just what formulas are most 
suitable for calculating coefficients of relation. Where the data are classified 
into a fourfold table as shown, two formulas have been most used. These are 
Yule’s coefficient of association, Q, and the coefficient of correlation rj... This 
latter coefficient is usually called @ (phi) in statistical textbooks. If the two 
variables to be correlated are X and Y the data are classified according to 
presence or absence in a fourfold table as follows: 


X 
present absent 
present a b a+b 
Y 
absent ( d c+d 
a+c b+d N 


The number of traits present in both X and Y is a, present in Y but absent 
in X is b, present in X but absent in Y is c, and number absent in both X and 
Y but present in one or more other variables in the group studied is d. N is the 
total number of traits being considered. The two formulas are: 


ad — bc 


Q=— 
ad + be 


ad be 
V(a + c)(b + d)(c + d)(a + b) 


OF Tr 
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Driver (1939: 297-305) set up a series of statistical models for such data 
and tested all the usual coefficients on these models. One of these coefficients 
was tetrachoric r, which is often suggested for fourfold distributions of presence 
or absence of traits by nonanthropological statisticians. Tetrachoric r assumes 
normality of distribution and this assumption cannot be defended for ethno- 
graphic data. Moreover, tetrachoric r was devised for measures on a continu- 
ous scale which for purposes of convenience could be grouped into categories. 
In spite of such grouping, however, it still depends on the assumption that 
the measures lie along a continuum and approximate a normal frequency dis- 
tribution. Since the measures used in the type of ethnographic work under dis- 
cussion are discrete rather than continuous and since the assumption that they 
follow a normal frequency distribution is not valid, it follows that tetrachoric 
r is not suitable for use with such data. 

In the writings of Driver here quoted he called the Q coefficient of associa- 
tion cited above Q» to distinguish it from the coefficient used by Klimek which 
he called Qs. This was merely r;, multiplied by Sin 90° and gives the same rela- 
tive results as rx, itself. This latter coefficient is easy to calculate and there 
seems no reason to use the more laborious Qs. 

Although I have been guilty of using Q or Q2 myself and in the latter part 
of this paper have employed illustrative data based on it, I now have no doubt 
that rx, or phi is the proper coefficient to use in the fourfold classification of 
“‘presence or absence”’ data. In this opinion Driver (1941) seems to concur. 
Incidentally, the fact that I have used already published Q» coefficients to 
illustrate the step-by-step description of cluster analysis which forms the main 
body of this paper has no bearing on that analysis. If r,, coefficients had been 
available they would have worked just as well in the procedural technique. 

Whatever coefficient is used, if the number of variables is small, they can 
be grouped according to their coefficients merely by inspection. As soon, how- 
ever, as the number of variables reaches any size at all, the number of pairs 
increases very rapidly according to the formula 

N(N — 1) 


where N is the number of variables. Thus, if there are 20 tribes whose pairings 
are to be correlated there will be 190 coefficients, while 30 tribes would require 
435 coefficients, and so on. 

Obviously, such numbers cannot be handled by mere inspection. In the 
past, this difficulty has been met by grouping the coefficients according to 
their value and arranging these groups in chart form. Inspection of the chart 
is then relied on to group the variables or tribes in clusters. It is the purpose of 
this paper to describe a statistical method by which the different variables can 
be clustered and which can be used irrespective of the number of coefficients 
involved. This requires the calculation of the B coefficient or “coefficient of 
belonging” invented by Holzinger (1937; Holzinger and Harmon 1941), and 
some of the steps of cluster analysis as developed by Tryon (1939). This B 
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coefficient is the ratio of the average of the intercorrelations of a subset or 
cluster of variables to their average correlation with all remaining variables 
in the whole set. Its value is independent of the order in which variables are 
introduced into the cluster. 

I have chosen this method rather than factor analysis because the latter is 
a much more complex technique and would add little or nothing to the mean- 
ingfulness of the results. As a matter of fact, complete cluster analysis is quite 
analogous to factor analysis. For our purposes, however, the complete analysis 
is not necessary. Analytical techniques should be adjusted to the problems to 
which they are applied. Given techniques of similar adequacy, it is always best 
to choose the simpler. 

The cluster analysis described here will consist of two major phases: calcu- 
lation of the B coefficients and the graphic testing of the provisional clusters 
thus derived by construction of their profiles of congruence. 

The data which I have used to illustrate the discussion are drawn from an 
appendix by A. L. Kroeber contained in a study of northwest California tribes 
by Driver (1939: 425-29). Sixteen tribes and over two thousand trait elements 
were used. However, since the data on one tribe (Sinkyone 2) are regarded by 
Kroeber as unreliable, this tribe has been omitted in the discussion here. There 
are 105 pairings among the 15 tribes and therefore 105 coefficients. Kroeber 
used Q2 as a measure of relation, grouped the coefficients according to value 
and charted these groups. On this basis he obtained three blocks or clusters 
of tribes. With the one exception noted above, I have used his data and it will 
be interesting to see how the clusters derived from the cluster analysis proce- 
dure compare with those obtained by Kroeber. The fact that Q. was used rather 
than 7», makes no difference so far as description of the method is concerned. 

The three blocks or clusters of tribes which Kroeber derived from his 
charting and inspection of the Q» coefficients are: 

1. Tolowa, both Yurok groups, both Karok groups, both Hupa groups, 

Chilula and “largely Wiyot.” 

2. Chimariko, Van Duzen, Mattole, Sinkyone 1. 

3. Kato, Coast Yuki ‘‘(and the hybrid Sinkyone 2).” 

As will be seen later, the cluster analysis produced precisely this same 
grouping of tribes with the exception of Sinkyone 2 which was omitted because 
of Kroeber’s statement that the data on it were not trustworthy. Since Kroe- 
ber’s groupings are generally accepted as correct, this conformity of results 
gives strong support to the validity of the cluster analysis method in attacking 
problems of this sort. Moreover, when the analysis is sharpened, it also bears 
out certain statements in Kroeber’s text. Thus, although the analysis agrees 
with Kroeber that the Wiyot belong with the Tolowa, Yurok, Karok, Hupa, 
Chilula group, it also confirms his argument that the linkage of Wiyot is more 
tenuous than that of the other tribes. In regard to Mattole, both the analysis 
and Kroeber place it in the Sinkyone, Van Duzen, Chimariko group. When 
the analysis is pressed, however, it appears that Mattole might be left separate 
although if it belongs to any cluster at all it is with this group. Kroeber re- 
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marks that its “highest relations are with Sinkyone, Van Duzen and Wiyot, 
who are neighbors, and with Chimariko at a distance.” As a matter of fact, the 
Q2 relation of Mattole with Chimariko is higher than with Wiyot although 
there is actually little difference. A trial correlation profile with Wiyot and 
Mattole as a group showed a considerable lack of congruence. 

The analysis permits a further step to be taken with the data at hand. 
Inspection of Figure 2 will show that the profiles for subfigures @ and c” are 
quite similar, which suggests the possibility that tribes 10, 11, 12 (Van Duzen, 
Chimariko and Sinkyone 1) can be added to Cluster A, namely, Tolowa, both 
Yurok, both Karok, both Hupa, Chilula and Wiyot. If this is done and the 
profiles plotted for these 12 tribes in one cluster, with Kato and Coast Yuki in 
another group and with Mattole as a separate “residuum,” it will be found 
that each of the 12 profiles in the cluster is highly congruent with the others, 
even the slight discrepancy of Wiyot disappearing. Although the profiles of 
Van Duzen, Chimariko and Sinkyone 1 are quite congruent with the others 
in this new grouping, they are much closer to each other than to other members 
of the cluster. It seems likely that they actually form a subcluster within the 
larger grouping. 

Although the analysis agrees with that of Kroeber, when it is refined it 
may go somewhat beyond his original conclusions. In terms of tribal] names, 
it groups together the Tolowa, the two Yurok, the two Karok, the two Hupa, 
the Chilula, Wiyot, Chimariko, Van Duzen and Sinkyone 1 tribes, with the 
latter three forming a subcluster within the larger group. Coast Yuki and Kato 
form a distinct group by themselves while Mattole remains alone although its 
highest affiliation is with the Chimariko, Van Duzen, Sinkyone 1 subgroup. 

These conclusions have been reached on the basis of statistical analysis 
alone. The specialist in California cultures, in possession of other data which 
did not enter into the statistical treatment, might feel that certain adjustments 
could be made. For example, there may be valid reasons for regarding Mattole 
as a closer member of the Sinkyone 1, Van Duzen, Chimariko group than would 
appear from the cluster analysis alone. What the analysis does, however, is to 
raise a doubt about the position of Mattole in relation to the others and stimu- 
late inquiry as to why its relations with the others should appear relatively 
weak. While showing that Sinkyone 1, Van Duzen and Chimariko are closely 
related, as does Kroeber, it also indicates that these tribes have strong affilia- 
tions with the Tolowa, Yurok, Karok, Hupa, Chilula and Wiyot cluster. 

As previously stated, Kroeber’s California data have been used as an in- 
dicator of validity for the cluster analysis method of which a step-by-step 
description is given later. The method should be expecially useful when the 
number of variables for which cross-correlations are computed is large. It can 
be used not only to develop groups or clusters of related tribes but also to 
analyze clusters or complexes of traits out of a larger matrix once the many 
cross-correlation coefficients have been computed. It should, likewise, prove 
useful not only with anthropological data of the kind used here for illustration 
but in many problems in sociology and other social sciences where it is de- 
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sired to group related variables whether they be communities, counties, 
states, institutions or whatever the units may be. 

It ought to be especially helpful in archeology in the grouping together of 
sites in classification schemes such as the McKern taxonomic system of foci, 
aspects, etc. For example, in large-scale archeological operations such as that 
in the Missouri Basin, resulting in enormous masses of data, it would seem 
that statistical analysis is the only feasible method by which many problems 
can be attacked. This assumes, of course, that the original data are collected 
in such form that statistical treatment is possible. 

In a great deal of social science research, it is possible to have better meas- 
ures than mere presence or absence because varying intensities of traits can 
also be measured. Census data afford an illustration here. Suppose it is desired 
to study the relationships between counties or states on the basis of such things 
as population factors, housing, political voting, religion, occupations and the 
many other socioeconomic items contained in census reports. The counties 
or states would be the variables between which correlations were to be worked 
out and the traits would be the items used in the correlations. These items 
would be entered in terms of percentages, such as per cent of population which 
is nonwhite, per cent of foreign-born, per cent of houses with flush toilets, per 
cent of total vote which was Republican, per cent of persons in professional 
occupations, and so on for the entire list of items the investigator wishes to 
use. In a large archeological project, the items would be the artifacts in each 
site. Under “‘pottery,” for example, the entries might consist of per cent of all 
pottery which was plain, per cent which was incised, per cent stamped, per 
cents with different distinctive decorative motifs, and so on for hundreds of 
items for the various kinds of artifacts. 

Where the items can be represented in this way rather than by mere pres 
ence or absence, the regular product-moment formula can be used to get the 
intercorrelations between the variables whether they be states, counties, in 
dividual archeological sites, or what not. Since manual computation in a 
project of any size is both laborious and expensive, the original data should 
be put on punch cards and the basic arithmetic done by automatic machines 


The form of the correlation formula most adaptable for this work is 


J 
M,M, 


ry 


where NV is the number of items, 2X Y is the sum of the cross products of the 
X and Y values for each item, and M, and M, are the arithmetic averages of 
the respective X and Y values. 

When the values for the different items for each of the variables being 
correlated are on punch cards the automatic machines will give the sums of 
both X and Y, will square the values of both X and Y and give the sum of 
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the squares, and will cross-multiply X and Y and give the sum of the cross prod- 
ucts. These sums are the basic figures needed for substitution in the above 
formula and each coefficient of correlation can then be calculated with an or- | 
dinary calculating machine in a few minutes per coefficient. Once the coef- 

ficients of correlation have been worked out, they can be arranged in the form 

of Table I and the cluster analysis begun as described below. 


STEP-BY-STEP DESCRIPTION 
Returning to Kroeber’s data as illustrative material, code numbers have 
been assigned to the tribes in order to facilitate the sheer mechanics of the 
clerical work. There is no significance in the order of listing and the code num- 
bers are as follows: 


Code Tribe Code Tribe 
1 Tolowa 9 Wiyot 
2 Yurok 2 10 Van Duzen 
3 Yurok 1 11 Chimariko 
4 Karok 2 12 Sinkyone 1 
5 Karok 1 13 Mattole 
6 Hupa 2 14 Coast Yuki 
7 Hupa 1 15 Kato 
8 Chilula 


VALUES 


The B coefficients 


The first step is the construction of Table I, in which the code numbers of 
the tribes are listed at the left and top of the table and the corresponding co- 
efficients taken from Kroeber are filled in the columns and rows paying due 


TABLE 


( 


attention to the algebraic signs. The coefficients are summed along each row 
and column and the sums entered in the spaces marked ‘“‘Sum of Q».”’ The sums 
in the columns should be the same as the row sums and provide an arithmetic 
check at this point. 

There will be blank spaces where the code numbers of rows and columns 
coincide and these will form a diagonal from upper left to lower right across 
the table. These blank spaces along the diagonal must be filled in for use in 
the later calculation of the congruence profiles although they are not used in 
arriving at the B coefficients. The blank spaces along the diagonal are simply 
filled in with the highest coefficient in each row or column and on the work 
sheet it is useful to enter these values in some contrasting color to avoid con- 
fusion. In Table I here they are enclosed in parentheses to set them off from 
the other figures in the table. Thus, in row 1 and column 1, the highest coefh- 
cient is .77 and this value is entered in the appropriate space. The other spaces 
along the diagonal are similarly filled in with the highest coefficient in their 
respective rows and columns. 

The next step is to draw up Table II. Each tribe is assigned a row in this 
table while the columns are step-intervals for the various coefficients which 
each tribe has with every other tribe. These step-intervals are in terms of .05 
so that a coefficient of, say, .66 will fall in the column headed .65-.69 and so 
on. 
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In order to save space, the table as reproduced here omits all entries where 
the coefficient is less than either plus or minus .50 but the full table would run 
from the step-interval .95-.99 down to .00 and on to .40-.44 on the negative 
side. Actually, in the present example, it was not necessary to use any of these 
smaller coefficients either positive or negative. However, this would not always 
be the case so it is best to construct the table in complete form running from 
the highest positive to the highest negative coefficient in the series. 

After the columns and rows of Table II have been laid out on a work sheet, 
we are ready to fill in the spaces. Beginning with the first row of Table I, we 
see that it is assigned to the Tolowa tribe (code 1). The coefficients of Tolowa 


TABLE II 


CLASS INTERVALS 


.50-.54 55-—.59 60—.64 65—.69 ( 4 75—.79 80—. 84 90—.94 95-—.99 
10, 12 9 8 2 
2 8,9 1 6 
3 9 8 2, 4,6 
1 9, 10 3, 
5 10 9 2.8 $ 
( 9 10 4,8 2 7 
9 10 5 3,4 
8 11 9,1 4 5, 10 ¢ 
9 12 1,6,8 1 
11,1 
10 8,1 
11 ) 
12 9 1,8 l 0 
13 7 9 10,11, 12 
14 
15 14 


with Yurok 2 (code 2 in col. 2 of Table I) is .77. One looks along row 1 (Tolowa, 
code 1) of Table II over to the column for step-interval .75-.79 and enters 
code 2 (for Yurok 2) in this column of the row. In the same way one looks along 
row 1 of Table II for the step-interval into which the coefficient of .68 for the 
pairing code 1 with code 3 falls. This interval is .65—.69 so code 3 is entered in 
this column of row 1. This procedure is repeated for ali the remaining 12 co- 
efficients of code 1 (Tolowa) with the other tribes and their respective code 
numbers are entered in the proper columns of the row. The same thing is done 
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for the rest of the tribes until the rows and columns of Table II have their 
proper entries. 

When Table II has been completed, we are ready to lay out the work sheet 
for the calculation of B coefficients illustrated in Table III. To use this work 
sheet, look at the columns of Table II and select the two tribes with the highest 
Q» values. This pair is coded 6 and 7, which turns out to be the two Hupa 
groups with a Q2 of .99. Accordingly, the codes 6 and 7 are entered in column 
1 of the first row of Table III. Look now at the column headed ‘‘Sums of Q,” 
in Table I and note that these sums are 7.60 and 8.14 respectively for tribes 
6 and 7. Enter these two values in column 2 of Table III as shown. 

In columns 3 and 4 of Table III enter the value of the coefficient Q be- 
tween tribes 6 and 7, which is .99. 

Add the two values which were previously entered in column 2; from this 
sum subtract twice the value in column 3 and enter the difference in column 5. 
Thus (7.60+8.14) —2(.99) equals 15.74—1.98 = 13.76. 

In column 6 enter the K value, which is the number of variables in the 
cluster as shown in column 1. In this case, since there are only two tribes in 
the cluster so far the number 2 is entered in column 6. 

The values for the remaining columns 7-11 are calculated on the basis of the 
entries in the previous columns as shown. Thus, column 7 is the number of 
intercorrelations between members of the cluster shown in the row. This is 
given by the formula [K(K—1)/2]. Since there are only two members of the 
cluster so far, this value is 1, which accordingly is entered in column 7. 

Column 8 is the number of remaining correlations of the tribes in the 
cluster with the other tribes. It is given by the formula K(N—K) where NV 
is the total number of tribes. There are 15 tribes so the value for column 8 is 
2(15—2) or 26. 

Column 9 is simply the average value of the coefficients for the members of 
the cluster indicated in column 1. It is obtained by dividing the value in 
column 4 (the sum of the Q2 values between members of the cluster) by the 
value in column 7 (the number of intercorrelations between members of the 
cluster). In this special case it is .99 divided by 1 which again is .99. 

Column 10 is the average intercorrelation of the remaining N variables 
and is obtained by dividing the value in column 5 by the value in column 8. 
In this case the value for column 10 is 13.76 divided by 26 or .5292. 

Column 11 is the B coefficient and is the quotient of column 9 divided by 
column 10. Here it is .99 divided by .5292 or 1.871. 

At this point I would like to beg permission for a small digression. Holzinger 
and Harmon (1941) multiply this B coefficient by a factor of 100 but I have 
not thought it necessary to introduce this extra step in the present discussion. 
If this were done, the coefficient of 1.871 given above would become 187.1 
in their notation. They state that a B coefficient of 130 or 1.300 is the minimum 
standard of “belonging.” All coefficients in Table III are well above this 
minimum. 

There is one further point that may as well be discussed here before going 
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on with the step-by-step explanation. Some individuals have expressed doubt 
whether the B-coefficient method can handle situations involving negative 
coefficients of correlation. Such doubt is groundless. Table I contains a number 
of negative Q2 values and when these are present it is only necessary for the 
analyst to be careful regarding the algebraic signs. In those instances where 
there are more negative than positive coefficients, it might be better to reflect 
the signs. That is, minuses would be changed to pluses and pluses to minuses 
in order to get a majority of positive signs. 

However, in dealing with cultural relationships which is how we actually 
interpret any of these correlation or association coefficients, a minus value is 
really an anomaly. In the ordinarily encountered set of continuous measures 
on two variables a correlation coefficient of zero means that the distribution of 
the measures between the two variables is just what would be expected on the 
basis of chance alone. A negative coefficient indicates that measures in the two 
variables occur inversely; the stronger an item is in one variable the weaker 
it is in the other. Thus, a full minus 1.0 coefficient between two variables 
means that the items are mutually exclusive. 

We simply do not have this kind of situation in the data of cultural anthro- 
pology. In the first place, the measures (presence or absence) are discrete and 
not continuous. Second, the distribution of culture traits among units sharing 
the same general type culture is certainly not measured by the degree of cor- 
respondence or deviation from a mathematically most probable chance distri- 
bution. In this special case regarding culture traits, a coefficient which would 
be zero in situations where nothing was held in common and plus 1.0 where 
there was complete identity would be more meaningful. This can be achieved 
easily by 


Thus a minus 1.0 of r, Q2 or any similar coefficient will become zero indicating 
no relationship, while a plus 1.0 will still mean complete identity. This device 
will eliminate all negative coefficients. It has not been employed here because 
it was desired to use Kroeber’s original coefficients for purposes of validation. 
However, I originally carried out the cluster analysis using these transmuted 
coefficients and obtained results identical with those given here. 

Let us now resume the step-by-step description of the calculation and use 
of the B coefficients. In the preceding discussion we calculated this coefficient 
for tribes 6 and 7 which we know are the two Hupa groups and started the 
first provisional cluster which we will call Cluster A. Our next task is to find 
out which, if any, of the remaining tribes will “cluster” with this nucleus of 
6 and 7. 

We look along the rows for 6 and 7 in Table II and see that these tribes have 
their highest Q2 coefficients with tribes 2, 3 and 8. Reference to Table I shows 
that while the highest single coefficient of either 6 or 7 is with tribe 8, the high- 
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est sum of the coefficients of tribes 6 and 7 with the others is with tribe 3. 
We will, therefore, try adding tribe 3 to our provisional cluster A. 

To do this, write the codes of the tribes in the cluster (6 and 7) and add 
tribe 3 in the second row of column 1, Table III as shown. 

In column 2, enter the “Sum of Q2 excluding diagonals” from row 3 of 
Table I. This is 7.14. 

In column 3, enter the sum of the Q2 coefficients of tribe 3 with tribes 6 and 
7. This is .90+.89 or 1.79. 

In column 4, add the value just entered in column 3, (1.79), to the value 
in column 4 of the preceding row which is the value entered in column 4 for 
tribes 6 and 7 or .99. Thus, for the cluster 6, 7, 3 the value for column 4 will 
be 1.79+.99 or 2.78. 

From the value in column 2 subtract two times the value in column 3 and 
add the difference to the value in column 5 of the preceding row. This will be 
7.14—2(1.79) + 13.76 or 17.32, which value is entered in column 5 of Table III 
for the row of tribes 6, 7 and 3. 

Column 6 is K, the number of variables or tribes in the cluster so far, and 
in this case is 3. 

Substituting in the formula for column 7, we get 3X2 divided by 2, or 3, 
which is entered in this column. 

In column 8, K(N—K) is 3(15—3) or 36. 

Columns 9, 10 and 11 are calculated as previously described. 

Note now that the B coefficient (column 11) is 1.927 for the cluster of tribes 
6, 7, 3 as compared with a value of 1.871 for tribes 6 and 7 alone. The addition 
of 3 to 6 and 7 caused the B coefficient to rise. When the addition of a tribe to 
a cluster causes the B coefficient either to rise or remain practically unchanged, 
the new tribe is provisionally retained in the cluster. 

We now have three tribes in Cluster A, namely, 6, 7 and 3. Can we add 
others? 

It will be helpful now if we begin to eliminate those relations in Table II 
which have already been used. This is best done by crossing out or erasing 
those code numbers in Table II which indicate the relations between tribes 
already in a cluster. Thus, in the row for tribe code 3, we strike out all 6’s and 
7’s; in the row for code 6, all 3’s and 7’s are obliterated; and in the row for code 
7, all 6’s and 3’s are crossed out. This visual elimination of the tribe code num- 
bers as they are incorporated into clusters is a clerical aid and makes the visual 
inspection of Table II easier and easier as more tribes are grouped into 
clusters. 

To look for the next possible member of Cluster A, it is necessary to exam- 
ine the rows of 6, 7 and 3 in Table II to see with what other tribes the group 
has its highest coefficients. These are all in the step-interval .90-.94 and are 
tribes 8, 2 and 4. The highest sum of the coefficients of the cluster tribes (6, 
7, 3) with any of these is with tribe 2. We accordingly enter it in the next row 
of column 1 of Table III as a provisional member of the cluster 6, 7, 3 (2). 

The B coefficient is now calculated for this four-tribe cluster in the manner 
which has been explained. This coefficient for the cluster 6, 7, 3 is 1.927, which 
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rises to 2.100 when tribe 2 is added. This tribe therefore is retained in pro- 
visional Cluster A. 

In Table II, row 7, all codes 6, 3, 2 should be crossed out; in row 6 all codes 
7, 3, 2; in row 3 all codes 6, 7, 2; and in row 2 all codes 6, 7, 3. Similarly, as 
each new member of a cluster is added its affiliates with other cluster members 
should be eliminated from the table to make visual inspection easier and lessen 
the chance of error. 

Following the procedure detailed above, it will be found that tribes 4, 5 
and 8 can be added to Cluster A with a constantly rising B coefficient. This 
cluster now contains tribes 6, 7, 3, 2, 4, 5 and 8. 

Reference to Table II will show that this group involves all the high co- 
efficients (above .80) except tribes 14 and 15. These latter have no coefficients 
in this high range except with each other where Qz is .86. 

We will for the time being ignore all members of the Cluster A which has 
just been developed and start a new cluster using tribes 14, 15 as a starting 
point. The B coefficient is calculated for 14, 15 in exactly the same manner as 
explained above for tribes 6, 7 in starting to build up Cluster A. When this is 
done it is found that the B coefficient is quite high and is negative, having a 
value of minus 60.563. The reason the coefficient is negative is the large 
number of negative Q2 values which tribes 14 and 15 have with other members 
of the 15 tribe group. 

Mere inspection of Tables I and II will show that tribes 14 and 15 form a 
cluster by themselves, but for purposes of instruction let us try to add a third 
tribe to this cluster. 

The highest sum of correlations of tribes 14 and 15 with any other tribe is 
with 13 so this is the logical tribe to try. Table III shows this trial of 13 with 
14 and 15 which resulted in a B coefficient of 6.892. This is an enormous drop 
from the B coefficient of tribes 14 and 15 so it is evident that tribe 13 does not 
belong with them. Since they had higher Q» coefficients with this tribe than 
with any others, there is no point in trying others so we will set up tribes 14, 
15 as a second provisional Cluster B. 

At this point, tribes 1, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 remain ungrouped. To form the 
third provisional Cluster C, look at the rows of Table II for each of these 
tribes and see where the highest Q2 values lie between them but not with them 
and any tribes already clustered. 

The highest correlation between any two of these remaining tribes is that 
between 10 and 12. A third cluster using these tribes is started in Table III 
and turns out to have a B coefficient of 1.525. 

Looking again at Tables II and I, it will be found that the highest sum of 
correlations of tribes 10 and 12 with any other not already a member of a 
cluster is with tribe 11. This has been entered in Table III, but note that the 
B coefficient dropped from 1.525 to 1.494 when this was done. Although this 
is a relatively small decrease and may not be significant, it is best at this stage 
to reject tribe 11 and temporarily let tribes 10 and 12 form a third provisional 
cluster. 

There are now only four tribes left ungrouped—1, 9, 11 and 13. Of these, 
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11 and 13 have the highest Q2 values and these are with each other. They there- 
fore are set up in Table III as a fourth provisional Cluster D. 

This leaves a residue of tribes 1 and 9 but their highest correlations are 
with the members of Cluster A. Before leaving these tribes as actual residues, 
then, it will be worth while to see if they will fit in with this cluster. The highest 
sum of correlations of this cluster with either 9 or 1 is with 1. In Table III, 
therefore, tribe 1 is added to Cluster A whose B coefficient rises from 2.671 to 
2.894 so we know that tribe 1 can be retained in the cluster. In the same way, 
when tribe 9 is added, the B coefficient rises to 3.287. 

We now have four provisional clusters. Cluster A contains tribes 6, 7, 3, 
2, 4, 8, 5, 1 and 9; Cluster B, tribes 14 and 15; Cluster C, tribes 10 and 12; 
and Cluster D, tribes 11 and 13. It remains to be seen whether any of these 
clusters can be combined. 

Inspection of Tables I and II shows that the correlations between the mem- 
bers within Cluster A and those within Cluster B are far higher than the cor- 
relations of tribes in these clusters with any of the tribes in Clusters C and D. 
In seeking to combine clusters, then, it is these last two which should be 
considered. 

Table II shows that tribes 11, 13 in Cluster D have their highest correla- 
tions with Cluster C, particularly tribe 12. When tribe 12 is added to Cluster 
D (tribes 11, 13) as shown in Table III, the B coefficient for this cluster rises 
from 1.435 to 1.565 so tribe 12 is allowed to remain. Tribe 10 is the only one 
left ungrouped at this point. When it is added to the cluster 11, 13, 12, the B 
coefficient as shown in Table III changes from 1.565 to 1.562. This is so slight 
a drop that it may be ignored and it can be concluded that the addition of tribe 
10 did nothing to change the cluster one way or the other. 

On.the basis of the B coefficients, the 105 pairings of the 15 tribes have now 
been grouped into three provisional clusters, C and D having been merged 
into one which we will now call C’. These clusters are tribes 6, 7, 3, 2, 4, 5, 8, 
1, 9 in Cluster A; tribes 14 and 15 in Cluster B; and tribes 11, 13, 12, 10 in 
Cluster C’. It remains to test these provisional groupings by noting the con- 
gruence of their correlations profiles. 


Congruence of profiles 


After the provisional clusters have been established on the basis of the B 
coefficients, the next step is to construct the work sheet Table IV for calcu- 
lation of the values for the graphic testing of the correlation profiles for congru- 
ence. 

On each side of the midline of the work sheet lay off as many columns as 
there are provisional clusters. Rule in as many rows as there are tribes. In our 
case there are three columns for Clusters A, B and C’ on each side of the table 
and 15 rows for tribes. 

In the row labeled S, write in the number of tribes in the column for each 
cluster. Since Clusters A, B and C’ have 9, 2 and 4 tribes respectively, these 
numbers are written in the appropriate columns. In this same row but on the 
other side of the table write in the values for 1 divided by S which are the re- 
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ciprocals of the numbers of variables in each cluster. Thus in column 4 for 
Cluster A, 1 divided by 9 is .1111. For Cluster B, we get .5 and for C’ .25. 

In the row for tribe 1, add the Q2 values from Table I of all the tribes in 
Cluster A with tribe 1 including the’ value in the diagonal. This sum will be 
6.32 which is entered in column 1 under Cluster A. Multiply this sum by 1/S, 
in this case .1111 and enter this product in column 4 under Cluster A in the 
right-hand half of the table. If preferred, one may merely divide the sum of 
the coefficients by the number of tribes in the cluster for the multiplication of a 
dividend by the reciprocal of its divisor is the same as division. Reciprocals 
are used because it is assumed the work will be done on a calculating machine, 
and on most such machines multiplication is faster and easier than division. 
At any rate the values in the right-hand columns of Table IV are simply the 
average of the coefficients the members of each cluster have with the tribe in 
each row of the table. For tribe 1, Cluster A, this average value is .702. 

For tribe 1, Cluster B, the sum of its coefficients with tribes 14 and 15 (the 
members of the cluster) is .01 which is entered in column 2 of Table IV. This 
value times .5 is .005 (the average Q» of tribe 1 with 14 and 15) and is entered 
in column 5. For tribe 1 with Cluster C’ the sum of its coefficients with the 
members of the cluster (11, 13, 12, 10) is 2.12 which is entered in column 3 
under Cluster C’. This value times .25 is the average of the Q2 coefficients of 
tribe 1 with the four tribes in Cluster C’ or .53, which is entered in column 6. 

The same procedure is followed for all the other tribes until all the rows and 
columns of Table IV are filled in with their appropriate values. In making 
these calculations due attention should be paid to the algebraic signs of the 
Q. coefficients for if many of these are negative as in the case of tribes 14 and 
15 with other tribes in the whole group there will be negative values in the 
appropriate columns and rows. Note that when a tribe is a member of a cluster, 
the sum of its Q2 values for that cluster should include the figure in the corresponding 
space along the diagonal of Table I. 

When Table IV is completed, the next step is to lay out Figure 1, which is 
a plot of the correlation profiles of the tribes with the provisional clusters 
which were arrived at by means of the calculation of the B coefficients in 
Table III. In this graph, the ordinate is the Q2 scale running from —1.0 
through zero to +1.0 and the successive abscissae, are the clusters themselves. 

Since we have three clusters, there will be three subfigures. For the first 
subfigure, we will plot the members of Cluster A (1-9) on the ordinate scale 
against the three clusters on the abscissa. 

Beginning with the first member of the cluster, tribe 6, look in column 4, 
row 6 of Table IV to find the average Q» value of this tribe with the other 
members of Cluster A. This is .84. Locate .84 along the ordinate scale of sub- 
figure a and place a dot at this point along the abscissa axis at A. Look along 
the row for tribe 6 to column 5 in Table IV for Cluster B and note the value 
— .34. Locate this point along the ordinate scale of subfigure a and place a dot 
on the corresponding abscissa at B. Look along the row for tribe 6 to column 
6 in Table IV for Cluster C’ and note the value .42. Locate this value along 
the ordinate scale and place a dot on the corresponding abscissa at C’. Connect 
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the three dots to form the correlation profile of tribe 6 with the three clusters, 
A, Band C’. In the same way, plot and draw in on subfigure a the profiles for 
the other members of the cluster, tribes 7, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 1 and 9, using the values 
calculated for the respective rows of columns 4, 5 and 6 in Table IV. 

Each one of the nine profiles is highly congruent with the others; that is, 
they all follow the same pattern. This indicates that the nine tribes which were 
clustered into Cluster A by means of the B coefficients actually do form a 
cluster. 

Subfigures 6 and c’ are now drawn for tribes 14, 15 and 11, 13, 12, 10, 
respectively, in the same way as explained for subfigure a. In subfigure 6 there 
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Fic. 1. Profiles of congruence of tribes in clusters A, B, and C’. 


is high congruence between tribes 14 and 15 which indicates that they too are 
a real cluster. In subfigure c’ there is high congruence between tribes 10, 11 
and 12 but tribe 13 is only partly congruent. It fits better here than any place 
else but its ties are looser than that of other members of the cluster. 

So far, then, we have arrived at three clusters of the 15 tribes by means 
of the B coefficients and the membership of these clusters checks very well by 
the test of congruence of their correlation profiles with the possible exception 
of tribe 13 whose affiliation with other members of its cluster seems somewhat 
weak. For the present, however, we are ready to compare the clusters derived 
by these methods with the groupings arrived at by Kroeber. In his analysis, 
Kroeber grouped together Tolowa, the two Yurok, the two Karok, the two 
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Hupa, the Chilula and the Wiyot tribes. These are precisely the tribes (codes 
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1 to 9) in Cluster A. His second group was the Sinkyone 2, Coast Yuki and 
Kato. Sinykone 2 was not used here because Kroeber himself stated that its 
list was not valid. The Coast Yuki and Kato are tribes 14 and 15 in Cluster B. 


Kroeber’s third group was the Chimariko, Van Duzen, Mattole and Sinkyone 
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1 which are tribes 11, 10, 13 and 12 in Cluster C’. Thus, the groupings derived 
by the method of cluster analysis described here coincide with those made by 
Kroeber. 

The above is probably sufficient for most purposes but it will be instructive 
to probe a little further into the matter of tribe 13 whose profile was only 
partly congruent with those of the other members of its cluster. To do this 
let us assume that tribe 13 does not really belong in the cluster with 11, 12, 
10 and set it up by itself. We will then have four groups; namely, tribes 1 to 
9; 14 and 15; 10, 11, 12; and 13. When the mean Q» values are calculated for 
each of the 15 tribes for each of these four groups as explained in connection 
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Fic. 2. Profiles of congruence of tribes in clusters A, B, C’, and D. 


with Table IV, and the results plotted graphically as previously described, we 
get the series of profiles shown in Figure 2. 

Here the profiles for subfigures 6 and c”’ are quite congruent; subfigure d 
consisting solely of tribe 13 does not resemble any of the other profiles; and 
those in subfigure @ are very highly congruent with the exception of tribe 9 
which is congruent with the others except between C”’ and D. 

This would suggest that although tribe 9, which is Wiyot, is more closely 
connected with those of Cluster A than with those of any other cluster, its 
affiliation is looser than that of other members of the group. In Kroeber’s 
text, he says that Wiyot is “barely within the culture type.” Although this 
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may be an overstatement, it has some support by the finding here that Wiyot 
is somewhat less a part of Cluster A than are its other members. 

In short, the groups arrived at by the methods described here agree almost 
entirely with those of Kroeber, even to the somewhat tenuous linkage of 
Wiyot with others of its group. The first analysis agrees with his in putting 
Mattole in with Sinkyone 1, Van Duzen and Chimariko, and for most purposes 
it could be left there although finer analysis favors leaving it separate. 
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A Reconstruction of Northern Rio Grande Prehistory! 
FRED WENDORF 


Laboratory of Anthropology, Sante Fe 
INTRODUCTION 
T THE time of the initial Spanish exploration in 1540 there were several 
concentrations of Pueblo peoples in what is now the American South- 
west. These included Zuni, Hopi, Acoma, Pecos, and several groups living 
along the Rio Grande and its tributaries. Although on the eastern periphery 
of Pueblo settlement, the most populous of these areas was the northern section 
of the Rio Grande where, according to the earliest Spanish accounts (Winship 
1896), there were over forty villages in seven districts: Tiguex, with twelve 
pueblos located in the vicinity of modern Albuquerque and probably repre- 
sented by the surviving Tiwa towns of Isleta and Sandia; seven pueblos in the 
Galisteo and along the eastern foothills of the Sandia Mountains; the Keres 
district with seven pueblos; Jemez, also with seven pueblos; three villages at 
Aguas Calientes, exact location unknown; Yunque-yunque, probably corre- 
sponding to San Juan, one of the present Tewa villages; Picuris; and Taos. 
Closely related to these groups, but situated in the adjacent Pecos drainage, 
was the pueblo of Cicuye, or Pecos, the easternmost occupied pueblo 
(Figure 1). 

As an archeological region, the northern Rio Grande may be defined as 
a roughly rectangular area extending from a line through Isleta in the south, 
and the Colorado line or. the north; and from the Canadian River on the east, 
to the Rio Puerco and Rio Chama on the west (Figure 1). 

Physiographically this area is complex, containing features of the Basin 
and Range, Southern Rocky Mountain, and Colorado Plateau provinces. The 
aboriginal occupation was confined largely to the broad alluvial valley found 
within the Rio Grande Depression, a tectonic unit belonging to the Basin and 
Range province, and the adjacent tributary streams. The Rio Grande Depres- 
sion extends northward well up into southern Colorado, separating the south- 
ern Rockies into two prongs: an eastern prong—the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
a steep anticlinal uplift, and a western prong—the Nacimiento-Brazos-Cone- 
jos-San Juan system. In part, the structure of the western prong is obscured 
by extensive volcanics (Northrop in Colbert and Northrop 1950: 41). The 
higher elevations (above 7,500 feet) were not permanently occupied, so far as 
is presently known, but were utilized for hunting. 

The Upper Sonoran life zone embraces almost all of the occupied area. It 
is characterized by extensive open country of grama grass and sagebrush, and 
forested areas of pinyon and juniper. Precipitation is meager—averaging less 
than twenty inches in much of the area—and specialized farming techniques, 
either floodwater farming or irrigation, are required for the successful practice 
of agriculture. 
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Although the Spanish accounts confirm that this area was one of the major 
centers of Pueblo population in 1540, it seems likely that such conditions were 
a comparatively recent development in the prehistoric past. Archeological] 
surveys indicate that during much of the time that the great population and 
cultural centers of the San Juan and Little Colorado drainages were developing 
and reaching a climax, the northern Rio Grande was a peripheral area in both 
population and cultural development. It was only after the abandonment of 
the San Juan drainage, between A.D. 1250 and 1300, and the movement of a 
considerable number of these western Anasazi to the Rio Grande, that this 
area became a leading Pueblo center. As a consequence of this, there was a 
retarded appearance in, or complete absence from, the Rio Grande, of many 
of the diagnostic criteria used in chronologically arranging the sites found 
farther west in New Mexico and Arizona. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
existing classifications, such as that proposed in 1929 at Pecos, and now 
generally employed to categorize the San Juan Anasazi remains in the Four 
Corners area (Kidder 1927), could be used in the northern Rio Grande only 
with considerable modification, even though the origins of many of the later 
influences absorbed by the inhabitants of the northern Rio Grande were de- 
rived from the San Juan Anasazi. In order to avoid the confusion which would 
result from an attempt to redefine the existing classifications, we have used a 
chronological framework designed specifically for the developments among the 
group which we are here terming the Rio Grande Anasazi. 

Five chronological periods are defined. From early to late, these are: Pre- 
ceramic, Developmental, Coalition, Classic, and Historic. Their chronological 
positions and approximate correlation with the Pecos periods are given in 
Figure 2. In Figure 3 the excavated ceramic sites are placed within this 
framework. 

The significance of culture change in the northern Rio Grande has been 
recognized since Bandelier (1892). The pioneer stratigraphic studies by Nelson 
(1916), the seriation analyses (Kidder 1915), and, later, the stratigraphic 
excavations by Kidder (1916) have demonstrated the possibilities of historical 
studies in this area. Syntheses of the archeology of the area have previously 
been offered by Kidder (19245: 84-88), Mera (1935, 1940), and Reed (1949); 
however, recent data have suggested the necessity of important revisions in 
our concepts of its prehistory. 


THE PRECERAMIC PERIOD (ca. 15,000 B.C—A.D. 600) 


Occupation of the northern Rio Grande area can be traced back into the 
late Pleistocene. The association of artifacts with extinct fauna has been re- 
ported from Sandia Cave (Hibben 1941), and from gravel deposits near Albu- 
querque (Hibben 1951). Surface finds of Folsom fluted and parallel flaked 
points have also been reported from the Estancia Basin, east of the Sandia 
Mountains (Hurt 1942). 

Information on the later preceramic occupation dating after the Altither- 
mal climatic period is more scanty, although several localities have produced 
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material which may possibly be of this age. Nonpottery sites located in the 
extreme northern section of our area, and primarily beyond the main limits 
of the Pueblo occupation, have been reported by Bryan and Butler (1940), 
and Renaud (1942, 1946). Projectile points with serrated edges and bifurcated 
bases and a wide variety of other shapes have occurred at these sites. These, 
named Rio Grande points by Renaud, are not unlike the San Jose and Pinto 
points found to the west in geological deposits which have been ascribed dates 
around four thousand years ago. The chronological position of these Rio 
Grande points is unknown; however, and regardless of how early they may 
have appeared in this area, there are several indications that they may have 
survived well into ceramic times. “‘Rio Grande Points’’ were found associated 
with Wiyo Black-on-white and Abiquiu Black-on-gray pottery at a small rock 
shelter located on the Rio Grande near the Colorado line. Surface collections 
have also produced these points and sherds of Taos Black-on-white from sev- 
eral localities. These surface finds may all be spurious associations since the 
possibility of reoccupation cannot be dismissed. 

Farther south, along a small tributary of the Chama River, Bryan (1939) 
recovered a chipped ax, choppers, and several scrapers in alluvial deposits 
which he estimated to date between 4000 B.C. and A.D. 1300. There was no 
pottery with this complex, named by Bryan the “Los Encinos Culture,”’ and 
the probability of early occupation is indicated, although not conclusively 
established. 

In the Albuquerque area several sites located in arroyos and fossil dunes 
have been reported, but no diagnostic tools have been recovered (Dick 1943: 
20). Surface finds in this same area in localities where pottery is absent have 
been more productive. Much of this material has not been described in detail, 
but the ‘“‘artifact inventory includes large, heavy scrapers, small snubnosed 
scrapers, elliptical knives, tanged knives, large, tanged projectile points with 
oval and pointed bases, fist choppers, T-shaped drills and one-handed manos’’ 
ibid.). In this same area, but located primarily west of the Rio Grande, are 
sand dune sites which have a similar artifact component, but their so-called 
“Atrisco Points” are usually short and triangular in outline and have diagonal 
corner notches (Campbell and Ellis 1952; Agogino 1952, 1953). Except for 
being shorter and broader, they are similar to the San Pedro and Basket 
Maker points found in western New Mexico and eastern Arizona, which just 
preceded the appearance of pottery in those areas. 

Possibly related to this material are the finds at Manzano (Hibben 1941: 
35-36) and Isleta Caves (ibid.: 36-38), both located south of Albuquerque. 
Included in the assemblage from Manzano Cave are grooved balls, tentatively 
identified as bola stones, and projectile points similar to those found in post 
Altithermal deposits in the Big Bend area farther south—Pecos River Focus 
(Kelley, Campbell and Lehmer 1940). The artifacts from Isleta Cave are 
largely undescribed, but include atlatl fragments, scrapers, and projectile 
points, one of which is described as being “‘Folsom-shaped.” 

Undoubtedly these nonceramic and preceramic finds in the northern Rio 
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Grande represent a considerable span of time. However, an evaluation of their 
significance in relation to the development of later ceramic cultures must 
await correlation with datable geological deposits and the establishment of a 
local stratigraphy. 


THE RIO GRANDE DEVELOPMENTAL PERIOD (ca. A.D. 600-1200) 


Ceramic sites which could be correlated with San Juan Anasazi Basket 
Maker III or early Pueblo I are extremely rare in the northern Rio Grande. 
Two possible Basket Maker III sites have been found near Albuquerque be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Rio Puerco (information supplied by Florence 
Hawley Ellis). Another, possibly of this age, is located on the Santa Fe River 
about ten miles southwest of Santa Fe (Laboratory of Anthropology survey 
collection, LA 177). None of these sites bears any surface indication of archi- 
tectural remains. The pottery has a coarse, gray colored and sand-tempered 
paste (Lino Gray), and is very rarely decorated. When present, the designs 
are simple and geometric and executed in a mineral paint (San Marcial Black- 
on-white: Mera 1935: 25). In addition to the gray wares there are occasional 
sherds of unidentified plain brown and red slipped wares, probably of Mogollon 
derivation. Associated projectile points are large, thin, and diagonally 
notched. 

Sites contemporary with Pueblo I are also small but more numerous than 
those of the preceding phase. The area of known occupation extended as far 
north as the mouth of the Chama (ibid., Map 1). These contain, in addition to 
the pottery types of the Basket Maker III sites, neck-banded gray and brown 
wares (Kana-a Gray, Alma Neck Banded), Kiatuthlanna Black-on-white, 
and, occasionally, La Plata Black-on-red and Abajo Black-on-orange. No 
excavations have been attempted at any of these early sites, but when we 
consider the numerous Basket Maker III and Pueblo I sites that have been 
found farther west in the high plateau country of western New Mexico and 
eastern Arizona, their scarcity in the northern Rio Grande assumes considera- 
ble importance. This situation cannot be attributed to an inadequate survey, 
for at the Laboratory of Anthropology there are collections from over seven 
hundred sites within this area. It is tempting to suggest that this marked 
paucity of early ceramic sites in the northern Rio Grande indicates that Ana- 
sazi culture developed in the more westerly areas and thence spread eastward. 

A significant increase in the number of pueblos occurred shortly after A.D 
900, and, at apparently the same time, the area of occupation was extended to 
the Canadian on the east and to beyond Taos on the north. Several of these 
later Developmental Period sites have been excavated, but thus far accounts 
of the findings have not been published, although the material collected and 
the photographs taken during these excavations are on file at the Laboratory 
of Anthropology and provide us with a reasonably good idea of their nature 
and contents. These data come from components at five sites: Arroyo Negro 
(LA 114), Mocho (LA 191), Tesuque Valley (LA 742: unpublished excavations 
by Stubbs and Stallings), Pindi (LA 1: Stubbs and Stallings 1953), all located 
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near Sante Fe, and the Tijeras Canyon Site (LA 586), located twenty miles 
east of Albuquerque (unpublished excavations by Wendorf). The most exten- 
sive excavations were at Arroyo Negro Site, but the Tesuque Valley, Pindi, 
and Tijeras Canyon sites were stratified and provided convincing evidence of 
the correct relative chronological position of the Developmental Period. Inas- 
much as the ceramic and architectural complexes of the Developmental 
Period components of all of these sites were essentially the same, they will be 
treated here as a unit. 

The sites range from small, ten room to twelve room pueblos, to fairly 
large communities of over a hundred rooms, having from one to more than 
four kivas,? associated with above-ground cellular structures of small rooms 
with walls constructed of coursed (?) adobe with stone foundations.* The kivas 
are all closely similar: semisubterranean; circular in outline; adobe walls often 
reinforced with vertical poles; ventilators on the east (or rarely, southeast) 
side; sipapus, and simple, circular clay-lined fire pits and ash pits. In addition, 
in each there was a movable slab ‘“‘damper”’ which, when in place, closed the 
ventilator at the junction of the horizontal tunnel and the kiva wall. Signif- 
icantly, there were no benches, pilasters, deflectors, or southern recesses in 
any of the kivas excavated at these sites. 

An interesting variation in the architectural pattern was noted at Pindi, 
where a small, oval, jacal-like structure was found with pole and mud walls 
and a central, circular, clay-lined firepit. Stubbs and Stallings, who excavated 
the site, interpreted the structure as a temporary dwelling. 

The pottery of these Developmental Period sites includes plain wares with 
a dense gray paste, sometimes with the coils left unobliterated on the necks 
of jars and pitchers, and a few vessels with the entire exterior surface cor- 
rugated, the latter being more common in the latest levels. Decorated types 
include Kwahe’e Black-on-white (Mera 1935: 5), a poorly made local cognate 
of contemporary Chaco types with both hatched and solid designs executed in 
a mineral paint on an unslipped or thinly slipped surface, and occasional in- 
trusive sherds of black-on-white types from the Chaco area, and Wingate 
Black-on-red. Locally made pottery with incised decorations is also fairly 
common, although this tends to be concentrated in the Taos area. 

Accompanying artifacts include chipped axes with polished bits and 
notches for hafting, full grooved mauls, simple tubular and elbow pipes of 
clay and stone, small triangular projectile points with diagonal corner or 
lateral notches, turquoise beads and pendants, glycemeris shell bracelets, 
trough (both one end closed and full-trough) metates, basin milling stones, 
manos with single grinding surface and a groove for grasping, and a few bone 
awls with gradually tapering points. Burial was by flexed inhumation. 

Tree-ring dates from these sites range from A.D. 936 (LA 742, Smiley 
1951: 14) to A.D. 1194 (LA 191, ibid.), with the greatest concentration from 
about A.D. 1050 to A.D. 1150. 

Comparison with contemporary San Juan Anasazi sites indicates several 
significant differences as well as similarities. Both the San Juan and Rio 
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Grande Anasazi depended primarily on agriculture for subsistence, both had 
similar socioreligious patterns expressed in the developing ‘“‘Pueblo-Kiva” 
architectural style, and both groups utilized gray culinary pottery, and Black- 
on-white painted wares often decorated with closely similar designs. But nu- 
merous differences in detail or emphasis are apparent. The San Juan Anasazi 
usually constructed with masonry, often elaborately banded. The Rio Grande 
Anasazi primarily used coursed adobe, a medium occasionally used in earlier 
San Juan Anasazi sites, but generally abandoned in that area before A.D. 1000 
(see Gladwin 1945 and O’Bryan 1950, for summaries of San Juan Anasazi). 

The kivas, while round and subterranean in both areas, differ in several 
important features. Among the San Juan Anasazi, the kivas usually had four 
or more pilasters, an encircling bench, a recess over the ventilator, a southern 
or southeastern orientation of the ventilator and floor features, and a slab or 
masonry deflector. None of these features was present in the contemporary 
Rio Grande sites. The Rio Grande Anasazi kivas are more reminiscent of the 
Basket Maker III—Pueblo I pithouses of the San Juan Anasazi. Apparently the 
Rio Grande Anasazi failed to participate in the architectural developments 
which were occurring farther west in the Chaco-San Juan areas. 

In the field of ceramics, certain interesting differences are evident. As in 
kivas, many features characteristic of earlier San Juan Anasazi periods per- 
sisted much later in the northern Rio Grande area. Neck-banded and plain 
gray culinary, both fairly common in late Developmental Period sites of the 
Rio Grande Anasazi,‘ were either absent or rare in San Juan Anasazi sites oc- 
cupied during and after Pueblo II times. In the west, corrugated pottery, also 
found in Rio Grande sites, was the common culinary ware. There are also 
differences in the decorated types, as is to be expected; however, as yet no de- 
tailed analysis has been attempted and it is not possible to state if there was a 
pronounced tendency for a continuation of early western designs among the 
Rio Grande potters. 

The occurrence of incised pottery among the Rio Grande Anasazi cannot 
be considered a persistence of an early Anasazi trait, since incising was not 
common among the San Juan Anasazi. Instead, this difference evidently re- 
flects the peripheral position of the Rio Grande pueblos and their proximity 
to the followers of the incised ceramic tradition of the Plains and Mississippi 
Valley areas. 


THE RIO GRANDE COALITION PERIOD (ca. A.D. 1200-1325) 


Around A.D. 1200,' the potters in much of the northern Rio Grande area 
began to use an organic pigment to decorate their pottery. This change pro- 
vides us with a convenient chronological marker and denotes the beginning of 
the Coalition Period. 

During the preceding period, the use of an organic pigment as a medium 
for ceramic decoration had been slowly diffusing eastward among the potters 
of the Anasazi area. Prior to A.D. 1000, pottery painted with organic pigment 
was, except for an occasional trade piece, largely concentrated in the Kayenta 
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district in northeastern Arizona west of the Chuska Mountains.® After that 
date, however, the organic paint tradition began to move eastward across the 
Chuskas and into adjacent areas which previously had been characterized by 
mineral paints. In the Mesa Verde area, organic pigments replaced mineral 
paints by A.D. 1050 or 1100, and shortly afterward, there was a shift in the 
climax area from the Chaco northward to the San Juan-Mesa Verde (O’Bryan 
1950). Approximately fifty years later, this shift from mineral paint was du- 
plicated in the pigments of the northern Rio Grande. It seems unlikely that 
this was caused by the movement to this area of any significant numbers of 
new immigrants, since there are no evident accompanying changes in other 
aspects of the Rio Grande Anasazi culture which could be attributed to a 
western source. The pigment change in this eastern Anasazi area was a reflec- 
tion of the shift in the Anasazi climax from the mineral paint of Chaco to the 
organic paint tradition of the Mesa Verde. 

The change in pigments was not universal throughout the northern Rio 
Grande area. In the extreme northern and eastern sections, in the vicinity of 
Taos and along the tributaries of the Canadian, the potters retained the 
mineral paint tradition throughout the Coalition Period, or at least that por- 
tion of the period that these areas were occupied (Laboratory of Anthropology 
survey collections). 

Two subperiods may be defined in the Coalition Period. The earlier, which 
we are here naming the Pindi stage, is represented best by another component 
at Pindi Pueblo, located near Sante Fe. A second possible Pindi stage site was 
excavated by the National Park Service. Known as Potsuwi’i II, it is located 
on the Pajarito Plateau (unpublished ms. by J. W. Hendron). This stage at 
Pindi was represented by a small coursed adobe walled pueblo of from thirty 
to forty rooms, and three kivas, the tree-ring dates from which indicate that 
they were constructed shortly after A.D. 1200. The above-ground rooms were 
small and rectangular in outline, and had centrally placed circular firepits. 
The kivas also were closely similar to those of the preceding period. They were 
subterranean, round in outline, adobe walled, and had ventilators on the east 
side and movable slab dampers. The firepits and ashpits were round and clay 
lined. One kiva at Pindi and another at Potsuwi’i II also had the usual four 
post roof support system, with the posts placed away from the walls. Two 
other kivas at Pindi were small and the roof rested directly on the walls, al- 
though they may have been further supported by a centrally placed vertical 
post. 

The locally made decorated pottery consisted primarily of organic painted 
Santa Fe Black-on-white (Mera 1935: 11-16), a type which retained the paste 
and temper characteristics, thin or absent slip, the hatched design elements 
and layouts of the earlier mineral painted Kwahe’e Black-on-white. The culi- 
nary pottery was now generally corrugated over the entire body of the vessel. 
Intrusive pottery included St. John’s Polychrome, Tularosa Black-on-white, 
Upper Gila Corrugated, Chupadero Black-on-white, and Gallina Black-on- 
white. 
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Among the other artifacts which probably appeared during the Pindi 
stage were slab metates, which replaced the earlier troughed variety, and the 
full-grooved ax, which supplemented, but did not replace, the chipped and 
notched axes. 

The late subperiod of the Coalition Period, here called the Galisteo stage, 
is distinguished by the appearance of several new ceramic and architectural 
features, and a pronounced increase in population. Regional differentiation, 
first apparent during the Pindi stage, increases during the Galisteo stage and 
reflects the variation in the effect of the new influences in the different areas. 
These influences are most pronounced in the Galisteo Valley and in a crescent- 
shaped area extending from the Pajarito Plateau on the west to the Pecos on 
the east. Within this area, and appearing around A.D. 1300, the earlier Santa 
Fe Black-on-white was replaced by a pottery type, known as Galisteo Black- 
on-white (ibid.: 20), which closely resembles late Mesa Verde Black-on-white 
in designs, the presence of a thick crackled slip, and in general paste char- 
acteristics. In this same area masonry construction replaces the coursed adobe, 
and slab floors are found in the rooms. No kivas have been excavated, but 
evidence from nearby Pindi and Forked Lightening indicate that the kivas 
were probably above-ground structures, partially incorporated in the room 
blocks. 

In the vicinity of Sante Fe, at Pindi Pueblo, and the Tesuque Valley Site 
(LA 742: unpublished ms.), and at Forked Lightening Ruin (Kidder 19260) 
near Pecos, adobe construction remained in vogue during this interval although 
slab floors were occasionally used in the rooms. At all of these sites the kivas 
were constructed above ground and incorporated within the room blocks. 
These kivas, named by Kidder (personal correspondence) ‘‘corner kivas’’ be- 
cause they are consistently located near a corner of the room block, are oval or 
“D” shaped, with floors at approximately the same level as the adjacent 
rooms. The ventilators were on either the east or south side, and adobe de- 
flectors were also present. The firepits and ashpits were closely similar to those 
of the Pindi stage, round and clay lined. 

Specialized rooms, equipped with firepits, deflectors and ventilators, also 
occur at this time (Pindi: Stubbs and Stallings 1953; Kidder 19266: 280). 

Burial, as before, was usually if not entirely flexed inhumation. Extended 
inhumation burials have also been reported from Pindi (Stubbs and Stallings 
1953), and Rowe (Guthe 1917: 38), but it is not clear if these antedate the 
appearance of glaze decorated pottery at those sites. 

The decorated ceramics of this subperiod are clearly influenced by the 
Mesa Verde styles. Slips are now fairly common and the designs are heavier 
with less use of hatched elements, and there is a noticeable tendency toward 
panel layouts and ticked rims. These new types have been named Poge 
Black-on-white and Pindi Black-on-white (Stubbs and Stallings 1953). A re- 
lated but unslipped type, named Wiyo Black-on-white, has also been described 
(Mera 1935: 16-19). Culinary pottery is still predominantly corrugated al- 
though there is increased partial obliteration of the corrugations and use of 
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mica in the temper. Intrusive types include Galisteo Black-on-white (traded 
outside of the Galisteo Basin), Heshotauthla Polychrome, and Chupadero 
Black-on-white. 

The significance of the Mesa Verde-like pottery has been previously noted 
by Mera (1935: 22), Reed (1949: 169), and Riley (1952), who believed that on 
the abandonment of the San Juan area shortly before A.D. 1300 at least some 
of these Mesa Verde groups found their way to the northern Rio Grande where 
their culture blended with that of the previous inhabitants. These new immi- 
grants not only introduced a new pottery type, but also brought with them 
masonry architecture and, if we may judge from Pindi and Forked Lightening, 
above-ground kivas, equipped with deflectors and with a southern orientation 
of the floor features, all of which they had been using in their previous home 
land. Concurrently, throughout the northern Rio Grande area there is an 
apparent and abrupt increase in population, indicated by the numerous large 
and probably multistoried pueblos which were built during the Galisteo stage. 
The climax area for the Anasazi had shifted to the Rio Grande. A contempo- 
rary and comparable climax area was also to be found in the Little Colorado 
and White Mountain areas, where a blend of Anasazi and Mogollon occurred. 

Areas where both adobe and masonry construction were contemporarily 
used in adjacent sites or within the same site are to be noted in both the 
Chama Valley, located in the northwestern edge of the area most profoundly 
affected by the San Juan influences, and the Pecos area on the extreme eastern 
end. Doubtless, a similar zone of mixture exists along the entire area of contact 
between these two groups. In the Chama Valley masonry construction has 
been reported from the Riana Ruin (Hibben 1937); however, the associated 
kiva was clearly within the Rio Grande Anasazi tradition. It was located in 
the plaza, subterranean, circular in outline, had pole and adobe walls, and a 
ventilator on the east side. 

The contemporary Leaf Water Pueblo (Luebben in Wendorf 1953), was 
constructed of coursed adobe, although later additions were made with 
masonry. The kivas were unique. Both were very small, roughly oval in out 
line, subterranean, had ventilators on the south side, and the firepits, ashpits, 
and sipapus were placed next to the wall, apparently in an attempt to provide 
as much floor space as possible. The name “micro kivas” has been suggested 
for these structures. 

Two jacal-like pithouses, apparently occupied during this same interval, 
were also uncovered at Leaf Water. They were shallow, oval in outline, and 
with a superstructure of wattle and daub construction. Firepits and mealing 
bins completed the floor features. Similar jacal-like structures, possibly con- 
temporary with these from Leaf Water, were reported from Puaray (Tichy 

1939: 154) near Albuquerque and farther south near Belen, New Mexico 
(Ferdon and Reed 1950). Resemblances to the Developmental Period jacal 
house found at Pindi are apparent also. 

At about the same time that the San Juan area was abandoned and the 
Mesa Verde-like features appeared in the northern Rio Grande pueblos, the 
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Gallina people, living in the high mountainous country between the San Juan 
and Chama drainages, also abandoned their homeland. Ceramic evidence from 
sites in the Jemez area occupied during this interval indicate that the Gallina 
may well have moved into this area, possibly joining Rio Grande Anasazi 
groups already occupying the region (Mera 1935: 23). The absence of excava- 
tions in these pueblos forces us to regard this suggestion as tentative; however, 
the work of Reiter and others in the Classic and Historic Period pueblos in 
this same area has disclosed the presence of numerous rooms with Gallina-like 
floor features (Reiter 1938: 69; Reiter, Mulloy and Blumenthal 1940: 8; Hib- 
ben 1938). 

Surveys in the Taos area indicate the possibility that this area, as well as 
the related eastern periphery along the Canadian, may have been abandoned 
either during the preceding Pindi subperiod or early in the Galisteo stage. 
Conclusive evidence on this point is lacking, but the numerous Black-on-white 
sites dating with the late Developmental Period and early Coalition Period 
were apparently abandoned prior to the amalgamation of the Rio Grande and 
the Mesa Verde styles farther south. It is a moot point whether these groups 
simply concentrated at Taos and Picuris, the only two villages in this area 
known to have been occupied during the Classic Period, or if this area was 
briefly unoccupied until the establishment of Taos and Picuris during early 
Classic times. 

From Jeancon’s (1929) excavations at the Llano Site, with tree-ring dates 
from A.D. 1207 to 1239 (Smiley, Bannister and Stubbs 1953), however, we 
are provided with information on the artifact complex at one of the latest 
black-on-white sites in the Taos area. This pueblo was small, constructed of 
coursed adobe, and associated with a single, round, and subterranean kiva. 
The kiva had a ventilator on the east side and an entryway on the west, a 
circular clay-lined firepit and ashpit, and a four-post roof support system 
with the posts set out on the floor away from the walls. 

The decorated pottery at the Llano Site was similar to that found in the 
same area during the Developmental Period. The designs were primarily 
Chaco-related hatched elements executed in a mineral paint. In the culinary 
pottery incising was frequently used, often in imitation of neck-banding. 


RIO GRANDE CLASSIC PERIOD (ca. A.D. 1325-1600) 


Red slipped pottery with glaze decoration occurred abundantly in the Zuni 
and Little Colorado areas by approximately A.D. 1275. This western glaze- 
decorated pottery was widely traded and was a common intrusive type in 
sites in the northern Rio Grande where the potters continued to manufacture 
their pottery in the matte-paint black-on-white tradition. Around A.D. 1325 
or 1350’ locally made red-slipped and glaze-decorated pottery closely resem- 
bling the contemporary western glaze types suddenly appeared in the northern 
Rio Grande where it was concentrated, at least during the first few years, in 
the vicinity of modern Albuquerque (Mera 1935: 32; Shepard 1942: 170-71). 
That this abrupt change in ceramic techniques was introduced by immigrant 
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western Pueblo groups has been discussed at length by Shepard (1942: 
197-99) and Reed (1949: 169-70). Essentially the facts favoring the migration 
theory are: (a) the absence of experimental, or trial and error, stages, which 
would be expected had the northern Rio Grande potters, long schooled in the 
methods of making black-on-white pottery, shifted to a new technique requir- 
ing not only glaze decorations but a black-on-red color combination; (b) the 
close similarity in the design styles and paste characteristics of early Rio 
Grande glaze-decorated pottery to that of contemporary western glazes; and 
(c) the apparently simultaneous appearance in the northern Rio Grande of 
several new features—i.e., rectangular kivas, vertical occipital cranial deforma- 
tion, extended inhumations, and spiral grooved axes—which also may have 
been introduced, or inspired by similar traits in the Western Pueblo area. 
Data not favoring the migration theory include the absence of the brown cor- 
rugated pottery or the ?-grooved ax, and certain specific kiva features, all 
typically found in Western Pueblo sites. Further, there is a possibility that 
extended inhumation was rarely present in the area in preglaze times (see 
p. 210), and that the spiral grooved ax was not a result of Western Pueblo 
influences but was a local specialization which appeared shortly before or 
after glaze-decorated pottery was introduced (Wendorf 1953). Nevertheless, 
the similarities in the pottery do indicate that the technique of glaze decorating 
was introduced from the west and that the process of diffusion, or introduction, 
may have included a small number of Western Pueblo peoples.® 

Once introduced, the glaze-paint techniques, including the use of a red 
slip, rapidly spread over much of the northern Rio Grande and south to 
villages along the Rio Grande beyond the limits of our area. Within a short 
span of time only the Jemez, Pajarito,’ Chama, and Sante Fe areas retained 
the black-on-white tradition. At Taos glaze decoration may have been intro- 
duced early; however, there is little known of this area during this Period (Mera 
1940: 34-35). In the Galisteo the local potters, after a brief period when red 
slips were used, began experimenting with glaze decorations on the light 
colored slip previously used on the black-on-white ware.'® The chronological 
sequence of the glaze-decorated ceramics has been thoroughly studied by 
Kidder, Shepard, and Mera (Kidder and Shepard 1936; Shepard 1942; Mera 
1933). In the Tewa area north of Santa Fe the earlier black-on-white wares 
were replaced by the related and still matte-paint biscuit wares (Mera 1934). 
Glaze-decorated pottery occurred, but apparently was traded into the area 
from the adjacent glaze centers. A similar ceramic continuum is apparent in 
the Jemez area where the black-on-white tradition, which seemingly was de- 
rived from a combination of Sante Fe, Mesa Verde, and Gallina styles, per- 
sisted with very little change throughout the Classic Period. 

The possibility of eastern non-Puebloan influences in the northern Rio 
Grande is indicated by the appearance in the Chama Valley and Pajarito 
Plateau sites shortly after A.D. 1400 of a locally made incised pottery with 
design styles and techniques of a Central Plains or Mississippi Valley char- 
acter. Although the Taos Incised found on Developmental and early Coalition 
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Period sites is related in style, it seems unlikely that this early incised ware 
could be directly ancestral to the late Classic Period Potsuwi’i Incised (Mera 
1932: 3-7) since the two types are separated by a period of a hundred and 
fifty years when, so far as is presently known, incised pottery was not made in 
the northern Rio Grande area. It seems more reasonable to suggest that this 
feature is an expression of an increased awareness of the Rio Grande Anasazi’s 
eastern neighbors. 

The culinary pottery in the Classic Period sites usually had smeared or 
obliterated corrugated exteriors and was often further distinguished by the 
presence of a micaceous wash. The indented corrugated common in Coalition 
Period sites still occurred. 

With the exception of the Albuquerque district, the major architectural 
patterns which developed during the Galisteo stage of the Coalition Period 
remained through the Classic Period. Masonry construction continued to be 
utilized in the crescent shaped area extending from the Pecos to Jemez and 
the Pajarito Plateau. In this same area, and located in the plazas, were round, 
subterranean kivas, equipped with stationary altar-deflectors. Both southern 
and eastern orientation occur. There are no indications of above-ground kivas 
such as were postulated for this area in the preceding Galisteo Phase, suggest- 
ing that some of the features of the Rio Grande Anasazi kiva complex had 
regained acceptance in this area. In the Tewa area north of Sante Fe and in 
the Chama Valley the kivas are essentially like those of preceding periods: 
round, subterranean, located in plaza, eastern orientation, movable dampers, 
no pilasters or deflectors. The associated above-ground structures were con- 
structed of coursed adobe, paralleling the continuity indicated in ceramics and 
kiva architecture. 

In the Albuquerque district both masonry and adobe were utilized in 
construction, although masonry was limited in its distribution, generally 
occurring east of the Sandia Mountains in areas adjacent to the predominantly 
masonry using Galisteo pueblos (Tichy 1937a). In this area the most significant 
change, other than the appearance of glaze-decorated red ware, was in kiva 
type. Rectangular kivas, built of coursed adobe and placed both subterranean 
in the plazas and above ground in the room blocks, are found in early glaze 
and later sites in this area. Both southern and eastern orientations are reported 
(Tichy 1938). The kivas are usually equipped with ventilators, rectangular 
firepits and ashpits, and have deflectors placed between the ventilator and the 
ashpit. The roof was supported directly by the walls which in turn were often 
reinforced with small vertical poles incorporated within the walls. 

These kivas do not seem to resemble closely the rectangular kivas found 
in sites farther west where masonry is the common building medium and the 
kivas usually are equipped with slab floors and a recess or altar across the 
southern end. The rectangular kivas in the Albuquerque district suggest that 
the general idea was borrowed, but was modified by the local group. 

At Kuaua (ibid.) these rectangular kivas were apparently accompanied 
by round kivas similar to those found in the earlier Coalition Period sites. A 
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round kiva was also found at the nearby late Classic Period site of Puaray 
(Vivian 1934; Tichy 1939). Evidently, therefore, the subterranean round kiva 
persisted in this area despite the appearance of rectang lar kivas and other 
possible western influences. 

“Great kivas” are reported from several sites and were possibly present in 
earlier periods although none have been excavated. All three such structures 
thus far described—at Kuaua (Tichy 1938), Te’ewi (Wendorf 1953), and 
Tynonyi (Hendron 1940)—are round in outline, subterranean, have venti- 
lators on the east side, and an entryway on the west side. 

Throughout the northern Rio Grande area burial during the Classic 
Period, as earlier, was by flexed inhumation (Luhrs and Ely 1939; Reiter 
1938). Occasional extended burials have been reported but always as minor 
percentages or exotic examples. Only at Pecos was the extended position pre 
ferred, and there only in the very late, undoubtedly historic, levels (Hooton 
1930: 12). There is little information available on cranial deformation, but 
there is a likely possibility, as Reed (1949: 172) points out, that vertical occip- 
ital deformation was introduced at the time glaze-decorated pottery appeared 
in this area. Thus far, true vertical deformation has not been reported, so far 
as known, from pre-Classic skeletal material, but is common on material from 
this Period. However, vertical deformation is characteristic not only of the 
Western Pueblo but also occurs commonly in the Mesa Verde. 

Minor population changes during the Classic Period have been noted by 
Mera (1940). Both the Pajarito Plateau and Chama Valley areas were aban- 
doned near the end of the Period. Many of the Chama Valley sites seem to 
have been burned and the possibility of warfare is indicated. The adjacent 
Pajarito Plateau sites may also have been destroyed, but other possibilities 
should be considered, especially since the tree-ring chronology indicates that 
the period from A.D. 1521 to 1599, the time when the majority of the popula- 
tion abandoned the Pajarito Plateau, was one of severe drought in the Rio 
Grande. The population on the upland Pajarito Plateau area would likely 
have been profoundly affected by this drought since the water supplies are 
precarious even in the relatively moist years. 

There was a general florescence of material culture throughout the Classic 
Period, expressed by features such as the elaborate decoration of pipes, elab- 
orate axes, numerous vessel forms, carved bone tools, stone effigies, and mural 
paintings. All evidence indicates that this cultural expansion and florescence 
was still developing when it was abruptly modified by the impact of European 
culture. Undoubtedly, the major stimulus for this development lay within the 
Pueblo culture itself and was, in part, a result of the fusion of the various 
and slightly diverse elements which found their way into this area around 
A.D. 1300. There are also indications that the development of eastern contacts, 
which were extended during this Period, may have played a significant role 
for it was at this time that ““Caddoan” vessel forms (Krieger 1946) and certain 
specialized eastern tools such as the beamer were introduced, and incised 
decorations reappeared. It was also the period when the culture climax in the 
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Plains was represented by the sedentary villages. The full extent of these 
relationships has not been explored. 


RIO GRANDE HISTORIC PERIOD (A.D. 1600-PRESENT) 


The early contacts with Spanish exploration parties from Coronado to 
Castafio de Sosa, 1540-1590, were brief and probably relatively insignificant 
in resultant culture change. The founding in 1598 of a permanent European 
settlement, the establishment of missions, and the increasing control of the 
native population by the Spanish marks the beginning of the Historic Period 
in the northern Rio Grande. 

The majority of the archeological data on the Historic Period comes from 
sites abandoned by the time of the Pueblo Revolt (1680-1692) or shortly there- 
after. These include Cuyamungue (Wendorf 1952), Galisteo (Nelson 1914), 
Unshagi (Reiter 1938), Paa-ko (Tichy 1937a, 19376), Pecos (Kidder 1932; 
Kidder and Amsden 1931; Kidder and Shepard 1936), San Cristobal (Nelson 
1914), and San Marcos (ibid.). A few excavations have been made in com- 
ponents occupied after A.D. 1700, including Pecos and Pojoaque (unpublished 
excavations by Florence Hawley Ellis, 1952), but information on this stage 
is scanty, primarily because the majority of these pueblos are still occupied. 

Pottery of the Historic Period can best be discussed on a regional basis. 
In the areas where glaze decoration predominated (all districts except the 
Tewa area north of Sante Fe and Jemez), Glaze E (Pecos Glaze V) pottery 
seems to have been in common use when the first Spanish colonists arrived 
(Kidder and Shepard 1936: 609). Shortly thereafter the composition of the 
glazes was modified to the extent that greater fluidity was obtained in firing, 
with the result that the designs tended to run or blur. Concurrently the de- 
signs were simplified and there was a decline in the quality of the slips (ibid.: 
254). It has been suggested that these modifications in the glaze-decorated 
ceramics reflected the cultural and social disorganization resultant from 
Spanish oppression; however, as Shepard (1942: 206) has pointed out, these 
changes need not be viewed as degeneration, but an unrelated modification in 
ceramic styles—a preference for the irregular thick shiny glaze. 

Before A.D. 1675, and possibly as early as A.D. 1650 (intrusive sherds at 
Abo, abandoned before 1675: Toulouse 1949: 20-21), polychrome matte-paint 
ware employing mineral pigments, Puname Polychrome (Mera 1939: 18), be- 
gan to replace the glaze-decorated pottery in the Keres villages of Zia and 
Santa Ana. Ellis (manuscript in press) has suggested that this matte-paint 
ware was introduced from the Western Pueblo area, particularly Zuni where 
similar pottery painted with mineral pigments has been found in pre-Spanish 
deposits. Survey collections indicate, however, that the degenerate glaze 
(Glaze VI) was still in use by the Keres of Kotyiti (Cochiti) at the end of the 
Pueblo Revolt in 1693, but died out soon afterward, not only there but in all 
other areas where glaze decoration was still practised. Cochiti and Santo 
Domingo have in more recent years utilized an organic black pigment in mak- 
ing polychrome pottery closely similar to that of the Tewa (Chapman 1936). 
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This diversity of ceramics in the Keres pueblos illustrates the varied factors 
affecting this area during the period of turmoil immediately before and after 
the Pueblo Revolt. 

In the Tiwa district around Albuquerque decorated pottery has not been 
made since the resettlements after the Pueblo Revolt. After that time the 
ceramic output was apparently limited to a polished redware (Mera 1939: 
15). 

Only red ware, black ware, and culinary pottery seems to have been made 
at Pecos following the abandonment of glaze decoration at that pueblo (Kidder 
and Shepard 1936: 547-52). The date of this shift has not been determined. 
The culinary pottery of this Period is principally a heavily striated plain ware 
which, as Krieger (1946: 234-35) has suggested, may have been stimulated by 
eastern contacts. 

In the Galisteo, ‘““degenerate”’ glaze decoration apparently persisted until 
that area was abandoned shortly before A.D. 1692 (Nelson 1914). Sites in the 
Tewa area north of Santa Fe, tentatively identified as the pueblos occupied 
by the Galisteo Tewa during the interva! following the abandonment of their 
homeland and prior to their movement to the Hopi Mesas, contain only red, 
black, and polychrome wares indistinguishable from those found at contem 
porary Northern Tewa sites (Laboratory of Anthropology survey collections). 
It has not been determined if these types were being made in the Galisteo 
villages, or whether they were all obtained by trade. 

Information on the Historic Period at Taos and Picuris is most unsatisfac- 
tory. After the Pueblo Revolt the only pottery made in this area appareatly 
was a plain, heavy micaceous culinary ware not unlike that being made 
today at Picuris. 

In the Jemez district matte-paint, black-on-white decorated pottery simi- 
lar to that made in this area in the Classic Period remained in vogue until 
the Reconquest (Mera 1939: 4; Reiter 1938). After that date, a few pieces of 
culinary ware seem to have been the only locally-made pottery. 

Biscuit ware (Bandelier Black-on-gray: Kidder and Shepard 1936: xxx) 
probably was the most common decorated pottery in the Tewa area at the time 
of the arrival of the Spanish colonists. A related type (Sankawi Black-on- 
cream: Mera 1932: 8-12), was probably being made at that time also, but this 
type is not very common in collections from sites of this period. Nevertheless, 
the type is important since it provides a convenient transition between Biscuit 
ware and the later Tewa Polychrome. In this area three apparently simultane- 
ous changes occurred in the ceramics prior to the Pueblo Revolt: appearance of 
1) a polished black ware; (2) polished red ware; and, (3) a polychrome ware 
which in its earliest forms differed from the earlier black-on-white only by the 
addition of limited amounts of red. Many of the designs utilized on the poly- 
chrome ware made after A.D. 1700, and perhaps earlier, were derived from 
imported Mexican ceramics, especially Majolica (excavations at Cuyamungue, 
1952: Wendorf 1952). 


It has been suggested that the red and black wares were introduced by the 
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Mexican Indians who accompanied the Spanish colonists (Kidder and Shepard 
1936: 621). This seems to be the most possible explanation since the strongest 
appearance of these types was in the area first colonized. An alternative ex- 
planation has been offered by Krieger (1946: 232-34), who has suggested an 
eastern origin. The source for the polychrome decorated style has not been 
determined, but may have been locally developed following the introduction 
of the red wares. It is significant that in the Tewa area, which was the region 
first colonized by the Spanish, there was no degeneration in ceramics as was 
noted in the missionized, but not colonized, Rio Grande glaze area. 

Kivas in sites occupied until the Reconquest in 1693 are closely similar to 
those of the Classic Period and the regional variations observed remained 
essentially unmodified: both rectangular and round kivas equipped with adobe 
altar deflectors in the Tiwa district around Albuquerque (Tichy 1938) ; round 
masonry kivas with U-shaped deflectors in the Galisteo (Nelson 1914), and at 
Pecos (Amsden 1929) and Jemez (Reiter 1938); round, adobe-walied kivas 
in the Northern Tewa (excavations at Cuyamungue) and presumably at Taos 
and Picuris. Both hand and mold made bricks had at least partly replaced 
coursed adobe. No data is available from the time prior to the Pueblo Revolt 
in the Keres area, but their present kivas are round. 

Following the Reconquest, rectangular kivas appeared at Jemez and in the 
Tewa villages. Satisfactory explanations of these changes have not been 
offered, but it is not unlikely that, in part, they resulted from contacts with 
Western Pueblo groups during and after the Pueblo Revolt. Increased Spanish 
control and acculturation possibly account for others. 

Culture changes directly attributable to the Spaniards profoundly affected 
many aspects of Pueblo life and, through the years, have resulted in varying 
degrees of ‘‘Hispanization”’ of the aboriginal groups. Some of the first apparent 
changes resulted from the introduction of metal tools, new grains, and domestic 
animals, which had the combined effect of markedly altering the diet and sub- 
sistence activities. The horse greatly increased the hunting range of the 
pueblo groups and permitted more frequent and more efficient trips to the 
bison herds of the Plains. The horse, however, was a mixed blessing, for it soon 
spread to the non-Puebloan groups living on the Plains and, together with the 
guns which the Plains groups received from the French, gave these groups 
superior mobility and firepower over the sedentary pueblos. These increased 
contacts with the Plains area, friendly and otherwise, are possibly reflected in 
the Plains-derived striated culinary ware, bone talon points, gouges and many 
other artifacts found in postcontact sites in the Rio Grande. 

During this period the official Spanish policy, motivated by religious, eco- 
nomic, and political considerations, was to concentrate the scattered pueblos 
into larger communities. This policy, together with pressure from non-Pueb- 
loan groups such as Apache, Comanche, Navajo, and Ute, was a factor in 
many shifts in the Pueblo population of the area. Among these were the aban- 
donment, around 1700, of the Galisteo villages, of Pecos in 1838, and a reduc- 
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tion in the Tiwa pueblos in the Albuquerque district from twelve in Coronado’s 
day to four at the time of the Pueblo Revolt in 1680, and finally to two (Sandia, 
Isleta) today. In the Saline district, beyond the defined limits of our area, the 
Tiwa and Piro pueblos were abandoned by A.D. 1675 (Toulouse 1949). For 
the most part, these resettlements arranged the pueblo population into an 
approximation of their present positions. 

At first glance, it would seem to be a simple matter to correlate the various 
linguistic groups with the previously described archeological manifestations 
and to carry these back into the prehistoric periods. However, there have been 
at least five attempts at such a correlation, all of which differ from each other 
in important detail, and none of which do I find entirely in agreement with all 
of the data. It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss this problem in its 
entirety; however, in outline the essential facts are as follows. Within the 
northern Rio Grande area are to be found two unrelated language families 
Keres and Tanoan. Keres, represented in this area by the surviving pueblos 
of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, and Zia, is also spoken at 
the Western Pueblo villages of Acoma and Languna. The Tanoan family has 
been subdivided into three related languages: Tiwa, spoken at Isleta, Sandia, 
Taos, and Picuris; Tewa, at San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, 
Pojoaque, Tesuque, and the now abandoned villages in the Galisteo, survivors 
of which are to be found at Hano in the Hopi country; and Towa, represented 
by Jemez and the abandoned pueblo of Pecos. 

The first general correlation of archeology and language was by Mera in 
1935 (pp. 36-39). At that time he suggested that three cultural impulses af- 
fected the northern Rio Grande after the initial Pueblo occupation. The first 
was a Gallina ‘“‘wave’’ which he dated at post A.D. 1260 and which was re- 
sponsible for the change from mineral to carbon paint (beginning of the Coali- 
tion Period). The second impulse he recognized came from the Mesa Verde 
around A.D. 1300 (the beginning of the Galisteo stage of the Coalition Period). 
The third impulse led to the introduction of glaze-decorated pottery. According 
to Mera’s view, this last impulse was entirely through the mechanism of dif- 
fusion and resulted in no significant linguistic changes, although the first two 
waves were brought by new immigrants. Mera noted that the Tanoan family 
was scattered throughout the area and he correlated this family with the origi- 
nal Pueblo inhabitants. The Gallina he also ascribed to the Tanoans, but 
the Keres language was tentatively identified with the Mesa Verde immigrants. 

More recent evidence, as outlined in the previous pages, has tended to con- 
firm Mera’s cultural sequence, if not his correlations with languages. Mera’s 
main point, and one for which lack of evidence prevents an adequate criticism, 
is the possible Mesa Verde-Keres correlation. We lack sufficient data on the 
archeology of the Keres area to permit our developing the hypothesis further, 
but it should be noted that the distribution of the Mesa Verde-like pottery in- 
cludes the present Keres area. There is, on the other hand, contrary evidence 
for Mera’s supposed Gallina origin of the organic pigment tradition in this area. 
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Tree-ring dates from Pindi place the beginning of the organic paint tradition 
around A.D. 1200, considerably earlier than the known date of abandonment 
of the Gallina area. 

The next correlation was by Hawley (1937). This reconstruction, no longer 
held by Hawley or other specialists of this area, was based on resemblances in 
linguistic and social organization, and led Hawley to postulate a Plains origin 
for the Rio Grande Pueblos. Archeological evidence has failed to supply the 
postulated Plains features in the earliest Pueblos, but, on the contrary, has 
demonstrated a close resemblance to the San Juan Anasazi. 

A more detailed reconstruction based on archeological, ethnographic, and 
linguistic evidence, was offered by Reed (1949). He postulated four sources for 
northern Rio Grande population and culture: (1) an original Anasazi occupa- 
tion; (2) a migration of “‘Chacoan”’ groups between A.D. 1000 and 1200; (3) a 
migration of ‘‘Mesa Verde” people from the general eastern San Juan area 
around A.D. 1300; and (4) a movement shortly before A.D. 1350 of “Western 
Pueblo” people from the upper Little Colorado area with glaze-decorated 
redware, and possibly rectangular kivas, extended inhumations and vertical 
occipital cranial deformation. 

Reed tentatively correlated the Keresan pueblos with the “Western Pueb- 
lo” migration, and the Tanoans with the Anasazi. The Tiwa, geographically 
most widespread and most archaic dialectically, would go back to the original 
Anasazi occupants; the Towa he correlated with the suggested ‘‘Chacoan” 
migration pricr to the twelfth century; and the Tewa would represent the Mesa 
Verde. 

A partial criticism of Reed’s reconstruction has already been offered (see 
p. 213; Wendorf 1953), but further comments seem pertinent. To return to 
Reed’s sources of Rio Grande population and culture, there could be little 
disagreement with the suggested early Anasazi occupation and the later Mesa 
Verde intrusion—all archeological data support these suppositions. However, 
the postulated ‘‘Chacoan” and the ‘‘Western Pueblo” immigration need to be 
further explored. From the excavations in Developmental Period sites dating 
after A.D. 1000 there seem to be numerous specific differences between the 
Chaco and Rio Grande areas at that time, differences which do not indicate 
any recent “‘Chaco”’ immigration, but suggest divergent developments over a 
long period of years. We have noted, however, a significant increase in popula- 
tion around A.D. 900 or 1000, and it is possible that this increase was due to an 
immigration of new groups who, ceramically speaking, belonged to the gener- 
alized mineral paint tradition of the eastern Puebloan area. I hesitate, however, 
to label them as “‘Chacoan” since that term carries the connotation of the 
specialized developments which culminated in the classic Chaco communities. 
In the Mt. Taylor district, along the western tributaries of the Rio Puerco, 
there are numerous early Anasazi sites which seem to have been outside of the 
main developments centering in the Chaco (Mera 1935, Map 1; Ruppe and 
Dittert 1952: 198-204). A migration from this area is a possibility and if it 
occurred would provide an early link between the archeology of the Acoma 
area and that of the Rio Grande. 
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The introduction of the glaze-decorated redware may have been accomp- 
lished, as previously noted, by the immigration of a small number of Western 
Pueblo people, but the absence of any site containing a recognizable and 
fairly complete complex of Western Pueblo traits effectively argues against any 
immigration sufficiently large to have been responsible for the Keres pueblos 
in the Rio Grande. Further, the Tiwa, not the Keres, occupy the area where it 
is believed Rio Grande glaze-decorated pottery made its appearance, and it is 
the Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa, not the Keres, who utilize rectangular kivas 
a Western Pueblo feature.’ 

Reed’s correlation of Tewa with the Mesa Verde is also faced with certain 
difficulties. The Southern Tewa villages, located in the Galisteo Valley, were in 
the very center of the area most profoundly affected by the Mesa Verde in- 
trusion and it is primarily for this reason that Reed postulated a correlation of 
Tewa with the Mesa Verde inhabitants. Nevertheless, two other linguistic 
groups—Keres and Towa—also occupy this area, and on distributional argu- 
ments could just as well be correlated with the Mesa Verde peoples. The un- 
broken continuity in the Northern Tewa area in pottery, kivas, and archi- 
tectural style from the earliest known sites through the Historic Period would 
seem to favor a very long occupation of the area by the Tewa, certainly pre- 
ceding the Mesa Verde intrusion. Except for the Galisteo villages, there are 
no features in early Historic Period Tewa sites, or their earlier counterparts, 
which could be ascribed to the Mesa Verde immigrants; rather, there is a 
noticeable lack of the specialized Mesa Verde features in Tewa sites. 

The possibility does exist, of course, that both the Mesa Verde and the 
Northern Tewa spoke closely related languages and that the Southern Tewa 
represent the Mesa Verde group. Such an explanation, however, would have to 
account for the modern close linguistic relationship between the Southern 
Tewa and the Northern Tewa, despite the demonstrably divergent cultural 
development of the Mesa Verde and Northern Tewa areas. Had the Mesa 
Verde and Northern Tewa been in sufficiently close contact to permit the 
inguistic similarity which exists between the Southern and Northern Tewa, 
then one would also expect closer cultura! parallels between the Mesa Verde 
and Northern Tewa. 

Reed (1950:133) has since modified his correlation as follows: Tiwa as 
original Puebloan inhabitants, Towa as the Gallina intrusion, Tewa as both 
Chaco and Mesa Verde groups, and Keres with the glaze-decorated redware 
rectangular kiva complex. This modified scheme is essentially like his earlier 
proposal, i.e., Keres with Western Pueblo and Tanoan with Anasazi. The 
objections noted in the preceding paragraphs are, therefore, still applicable. 

In 1950 (pp. 296-300) Hawley proposed another correlation on language 
and archeological materials. In this scheme, utilizing parallels in social and 
religious structure as indicated by kiva patterns, the Keres are correlated with 
Chaco, the Towa with the Gallina, the Tewa with the Mesa Verde, and Tiwa, 
apparently, with the original inhabitants. Certain of these correlations, espe 
cially the Tewa-Mesa Verde, have been discussed previously. The Chaco- Keres 
connection seems a likely possibility, provided the postulated increase in 
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population noted around A.D. 900 was a result of migration and that the in- 
coming group came from the Acoma (Keres) area. 

Is it possible to satisfactorily correlate the linguistic groups with archeologi- 
cal complexes? In part, yes. Present data indicate that the basic population, 
and presumably all linguistic elements, reached this area before the introduc- 
tion of glaze decoration. The Tanoan (Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa) and the Keresan 
languages must be correlated with the preglaze population shifts. There are 
strong indications of a long occupation of this area by both Tiwa and Tewa 
the Tewa in the north and Tiwa in the south—until after the beginning 
of the Classic Period when there was a possible shift northward of Tiwa to 
Taos and Picuris.” The Towa could represent the Gallina-Mesa Verde intru- 
sion. Mesa Verde-influenced pottery, southern oriented kivas, and masonry 
construction occur at Jemez; masonry, altar deflectors, but with eastern orien- 
tation, and Mesa Verde-like pottery occur at Pecos. The Keres remains to 
be accounted for, and could perhaps represent the postulated Puerco-Acoma 
movement around A.D. 900. 

Such a scheme is not entirely satisfactory due to our incomplete information 
for many areas, but it nevertheless agrees better than previous ones with the 
archeological data as now understood, and is, therefore, offered as a tentative 
working hypothesis to be examined in the light of further evidence. 


NOTES 

1 I wish to express my personal thanks to Kenneth M. Chapman, Fred Eggan, Bruce T. Ellis 
A. V. Kidder, Marjorie F. Lambert, Donald J. Lehmer, Erik K. Reed, and Stanley A. Stubbs for 
numerous suggestions regarding the content and presentation of this paper. In addition, Stubbs per 
mitted me to use data from his as yet unpublished report on excavations in the vicinity of Santa Fe 

2 Not all of these kivas were necessarily occupied simultaneously; this point is not clear from 
the available records. 

3 Excavation has disclosed only the foundation stones and occasional low adobe remnants. 
Lack of stone in fill suggests the probability of adobe construction. 

‘ Possibly accounting for late appearance of neck-banding in “Caddo” area? See Krieger 
1946: 240. 

5 Tree-ring dates from Coalition component at Pindi: Stubbs and Stallings 1953. 

6 An exception to this is the Governador area, Hall 1944. 

7 Glaze decorated pottery was present in the uppermost level at Pindi (latest tree-ring date, 
1349); no glaze decorated pottery at Lamy Site (latest date A.D. 1311+). Dates from Smiley, 
Bannister, and Stubbs 1953. 

8 Excavations in Classic Period villages have been numerous, including the following sites: 
in the Albuquerque district, the Cedro Canyon (unpublished excavations by Stubbs and Wen 
dorf, 1948), Paa-ko (Tichy 1937a, 1937b, 1938, 1949), Kuaua (Tichy 1935, 1938; Luhrs and Ely 
1939; Vivian 1935; Sinclair 1951), Puaray (Vivian 1934; Tichy 1939), and Alameda (Parker 
1940) sites; in the Galisteo district, Pueblo Blanco (Nelson 1914: 85-94), Colorado (ibid.: 74-79), 
Galisteo (ibid.: 103-109), Largo (ibid.: 68-73; Dutton 1952), San Cristobal (Nelson 1914: 41-67), 
San Lazaro (ibid.: 95-102), She (ibid.: 80-84), and Tunque (unpublished excavations by Nelson, 
1914, and several others; see Nelson 1916: 179); for the Jemez district, Amoxiumqua (Reiter 1938), 
Giusewa (ibid.; Toulouse 1937), Jemez Cave (Alexander and Reiter 1935), Nanishagi (Reiter, 
Mulloy, and Blumenthal 1940), and Unshagi (Reiter 1938); for the Pajarito Plateau, Otowi (Wil 
son 1916; Tichy 1947), Puye (Hewett 1908; Morley 1910), Tsankawi (Beam 1909), Tshirige (Hew- 
ett 1938: 50-53), and Tynonyi (Hewett 19092, 19095; Hendron 1940); for the Pecos district, Pecos 
Pueblo (Kidder 1916, 1917, 1921, 1924a, 1924b, 1926a, 1932; Kidder and Kidder 1917; Kidder and 
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Amsden 1931; Kidder and Shepard 1936; Amsden 1929), and Arrowhead (Holden 1931; Hendron 
1947); in the Chama Valley, Te’ewi (Wendorf 1953), Poshuouinge (Jeancon 1923), and Pesedeu 
inge (Jeancon 1912); while in the vicinity of Santa Fe, Pindi (Stubbs and Stallings 1953), and 
Tesuque Valley Site (unpublished excavations by Stubbs and Stallings, 1935), and Los Aguajes 
unpublished excavations by Nelson, 1915, and Trumbull, 1933). 

® Shepard (1942: 207) suggested that glaze-decorated pottery may have been manufactured 
in Pajarito sites. 

‘© Use of a light slip may have been borrowed from the Zuni area. 

' Also pertinent to this problem is the apparent absence until ca. 1350-1400 of rectangu 
lar kivas in the Acoma “archeological area” (Ruppe, personal conversation). Reed postulated that 
rectangular kivas were consistent features of the “Western Pueblo Archaeological Complex,” 
along with }-grooved axes, redware, extended inhumation, and vertical occipital cranial defor 
mation (Reed 1948). Thus, it appears that Acoma may not have been a typical “Western Pueblo” 
manifestation. If so, the suggested correlation of Keresan with Western Pueblo becomes more 
dubious. 

2 The possibility remains, however, that the Tiwa occupation in the Taos-Picuris area 
extends back into the Developmental Period, and that the population in the numerous black- 
on-white sites in that area concentrated at Taos and Picuris prior to the Classic Period 
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Nyakyusa Ritual and Symbolism 
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HE traditional religion of the Nyakyusa people has three elements: 

first, there is a lively belief in the survival of the dead and in the power 
of senior relatives, both living and dead, over their descendants; second, there 
is a belief in medicines, that is, in mystical power residing in certain material 
substances which are used by those who have the knowledge to do so; and 
third, there is a belief in witchcraft, an innate power to harm others exercised 
by certain individuals, and in a similar power, “the breath of men,”’ exercised 
by villagers to punish wrongdoers in their midst. 

There are two fundamental principles of social grouping in Nyakyusa 
society, kinship and age (Wilson 1951), and the distinction between the an- 
cestor cult on the one hand, and witchcraft and the breath of men on the 
other, coincides with these. The ancestor cult, in its domestic aspect, concerns 
families and lineages; and in its public aspect it concerns chiefdoms and 
groups of chiefdoms, for the chieftainship is hereditary, and dead chiefs are 
thought to have power over the countries and people they once ruled. In the 
villages, however, the hereditary principle does not enter; they are formed of 
groups of age-mates led by one of themselves, who mus! be a commoner, and 
may not be the son of a village headman of the previous generation. In the vil- 
lages the power of dead kinsmen does not operate; but in its place there is 
the “‘breath of men” and the power of witchcraft. Power derived from medi- 
cines, on the other hand, is thought to be exercised in all types of relation- 
ship in Nyakyusa society; it is not confined either to kinship or to age relation- 
ships. 

The belief in the survival of the dead and the power of senior relatives is 
expressed in a series of elaborate rituals, one set of which is directed toward 
the immediate ancestors of the participants, and another set of which is di- 
rected toward the immediate ancestors of ruling chiefs, and certain distant 
ancestors of the chiefs’ line, heroes in Nyakyusa history. The name of one of 
these heroes, Kyala, has been used by the missionaries to translate the word 
“God,” but all the evidence available goes to show that Kyala was, tradition- 
ally, but one of several distant ancestors to whom regular sacrifices were 
made on behalf of a group of chiefdoms. 

In Nyakyusa society there is little development of arts and crafts except 
in relation to building—they build substantial and beautiful huts and long 
houses—and the main form of artistic expression is in ritual. Rituals are fre- 
quent and elaborate; great numbers of people attend them and the excitement 
is often intense. At death, at puberty and marriage, at birth—particularly 
at twin birth, and in misfortune, family rituals are celebrated; and annually, 
before the break of the rains, as well as in times of drought, flood, pestilence, 
famine, or other public misfortune, sacrifices are made on behalf of chiefdoms 
and groups of chiefdoms to immediate royal ancestors and the more distant 
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heroes. The greatest ritual of all is that performed at the handing over of 
power from one generation to another, but it occurs only once in thirty years. 

This paper is concerned with the family rituals. It would have been better 
had it covered all the rituals of Nyakyusa society, or at least all the rituals of 
the ancestor cult, but that would have been impossible in one paper. It must 
be realized, however, that no one ritual among the Nyakyusa is fully intelligible 
without reference to the whole series of rituals. The principle, propounded 
long ago by Radcliffe-Brown, that a symbol recurring in a cycle of rituals is 
likely to have the same significance in each, holds good for the Nyakyusa: 
certain symbols of shaving, washing, eating, spreading banana leaves, scatter- 
ing grain, and so forth were similarly interpreted by our informants in the dif- 
ferent rituals of the cycle, and their full significance is apparent only when a 
comparison of their various uses is made. Therefore we must focus attention 
on the ritual cycle, rather than on particular events in it. 

The analysis offered here is based on the Nyakyusa interpretation of sym- 
bols.! We were lucky, among the Nyakyusa, in finding people who could, and 
would, interpret most of the symbols occurring in the rituals, and their inter- 
pretations were in substantial agreement. It seemed, from the evidence col- 
lected, that certain symbols were understood by everyone, e.g., a variety of 
plantain, ifoki, stands for a man, and the iselya, a sweet banana eaten ripe, 
stands for a woman, and this symbolism is as plain to the Nyakyusa as 
“breeches” and “petticoats” are to us; other symbols were understood only by 
some people. The most conscious of them were priests and doctors: Kasitile, 
a hereditary rainmaker and an elderly man, was our best informant on these 
matters, but there were a dozen others nearly as good. Here the interpretations 
must be taken on trust for there is not space to quote texts, but the texts are 
there and will be published. 

Among the quarter million of people who are Nyakyusa- or Ngonde-speak- 
ing, or dominated by them, there are marked variations in dialect and local 
custom, and corresponding variations in ritual; but we found in the two groups 
studied in detail, the Nyakyusa proper and the Kukwe, that differing symbols 
expressed common ideas and sentiments, and such knowledge as we gathered 
of the other groups showed that, among them also, there were differences in 
the symbols used but a very close agreement in the ideas expressed. Local 
differences in the ritual idiom are taken for granted by the Nyakyusa them- 
selves, and are related both to differences in descent and to differences in the 
economy of local groups. ‘‘We do this because we are Kukwe, but the Penja do 
it differently,” and so on, and they draw direct parallels between what they 
do and what their neighbors do. Contrary to the commonly accepted idea that 
ritual is more stable than the interpretation of it, we found the same concep- 
tions expressed in varying ritual forms. The foods used in the ritual, the sym- 
bols of separation from the dead, of the union of husband and wife—these 
vary from group to group; but each time there is the ritual use of the staple 
food, the symbolic burial and casting away of the corpse, the elaborate purifi- 
cation, the symbolic marriage, and so on. 
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The ritual performed at death is the most elaborate of the family rituals and 
in it themes which recur in the others are expressed most clearly, so let us 
begin with it. It consists of two parts: first there is the burial, to which all rela- 
tives, and all members of the deceased’s village, as well as special friends from 
other villages, should come; then, some days later, there is the ‘‘farewell to the 
dead” and ritual purification, which concern only immediate agnates and the 
widow or widows, if the deceased is a man, and siblings, children, grandchil- 
dren and the widower, if the deceased is a married woman (cf. Wilson 1939). 

As soon as someone dies the women begin wailing, and messages are sent to 
agnatic kinsmen, affines, and the mother’s father or brother. An autopsy is 
performed to discover the cause of death, and later the agent is sought by 
divination. The grave is dug in the swept courtyard of the homestead, close to 
the huts, and some hours after death the corpse is buried, wrapped in cloths 
and facing in the direction from which his ancestors came. A few utensils are 
buried in the grave and these, together with the cloths, and the cattle which 
are sacrificed, are believed to go with the dead to the world of the shades. 
(Unlike the Ila, the Nyakyusa are quite explicit on this point.) At least one 
cow from a man’s own herd is killed at his death, and his affines—the fathers 
(or brothers) of his wives, and the husbands of his sisters and daughters—each 
bring a cow or bull to kill also. For a woman, her father and her husband each 
provide a cow or bull. Other relatives and friends bring cloths, or barkcloth 
mourning belts with which to tie up the trembling bellies of the close kinsmen 
of the dead, and so help to assuage their grief. Crowds of relatives and neigh- 
bors gather to wail, to dance, and to feast; the greater the feast, the larger the 
crowd, the longer the mourning, and the greater the prestige of the family 
concerned. 

Everyone who comes goes to the hut where the corpse is lying, or has lain, 
and there greets the chief mourners and wails with them a little. The men soon 
move away to talk and dance, but most of the women remain tight-packed in 
and around the hut, wailing in unison, swaying as they sit, and weeping un- 
restrainedly. The men, for their part, express their passionate anger in the 
war dance, charging back and forth over the new-filled grave, brandishing 
spears, and ready to quarrel and fight at any moment. Funerals commonly 
did end in battles between contingents from different villages. 

The dance is a form of mourning. ‘‘We dance because there is war in our 
hearts—a passion of grief and fear exasperates us.” “‘A kinsman when he dances 
assuages his passionate grief; he goes into the house to weep and then comes 
out and dances the war dance; his passionate grief is made tolerable in the 
dance; it bound his heart and the dance assuages it.’”” With their spears, the 
young men slash at the bananas surrounding the courtyard; they are added 
to the sacrificed cattle and the cloth to accompany the dead on his journey. 

Women dance also, threading their way among the men and calling the 
war cry to urge them on. Gradually, on the second or third day after the death, 
the war dance merges into a dance of sexual display. To the Nyakyusa this is 
in no way incongruous; they hold that friends who come to mourn should not 
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leave without encouraging the bereaved to turn their thoughts again to life 
and laughter. At Christian funerals, also, this is very noticeable; on the second 
or third day there is a switch from mourning hymns to joyful ones. 

Death, to the pagan Nyakyusa, is something very fearful and later ritual 
is directed toward cleansing the close relatives from the contamination of 
of death, separating them from the corpse, and pushing away the dead from 
their dreams and waking thoughts. At the same time it ensures the entry of 
the dead into the company of the shades of the lineage, and he is invited back 
to his homestead hearth. 

If the deceased were a married man his heir is formally recognized, being 
put into a hut with the widows; then a plantain flower, representing the corpse, 
s buried. ‘‘We are saying to him, ‘You corpse, we have finished with you, 
do not come here again, it is finished for ever, do not look toward us, go 
away’.”” The heir and widows, and certain other agnatic kin who are the 
principals in this ritual, wash in a running stream, wash again with medicine 
in the doorway of the deceased’s hut, and then grovel to eat from the ground 
plantains set with pumpkin seeds. This symbolizes both the sexual act and the 
action of a madman, eating feces, and is the essential prophylactic against 
going mad. The deceased’s hut has been strewn with dry banana leaves on 
which the mourners sleep and sit; until the actions of a madman have been 
mimed it is left unswept, but now the litter is cleared out and burned. 

Relatives and neighbors bring gifts of millet “to greet the shade” (and he 
s notified of who has come), then there is a final cleansing, sweeping what 
dust remains in the mourning hut onto the legs of the principals, and passing 
a flat basket of millet, mixed with pumpkin seeds and lentils, between their 
legs. This is a symbol of sex intercourse, and of getting rid of the shade from 
their bodies, for the shade is within men as well as without, and is expelled in 
the sex fluids. They go again to a stream to bathe, and throw away a stem of 
plantains, a symbol of the corpse, into the water. Returning home, the partici- 
pants run into the mourning hut and out again, one by one, as the officiant 
pours water mixed with powdered medicine on the thatch above the doorway 
and the water drips onto their bodies. This is interpreted as “bringing back 
the shade to the home again.” 

The actions of a madman are mimed a second time, then the participants 
are shaved, the heir kills another cow and is presented to the children of the 
deceased as their “father.’’ They reply, ‘““Thanks be, father has risen from the 
dead.” 

From some of the millet brought by friends and relatives a paste is made 
and offered to the shade as the food he ate. With the rest beer is brewed, and 
the participants drink it with ikipiki medicine representing the blood of the 
lineage. Then they shave their sprouting hair with the lees of the beer, and 
anoint themselves for the first time since the death. If the deceased were a 
married man, the formal handing over of the inheritance follows, and the widows 
are admonished on their duties to their new husband. The heir sits in the door 
way of the mourning hut, the senior wife of the deceased hands him a bill- 
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hook (such as is used for pruning bananas) and he is adjured by the relatives 
and neighbors present to care for the children of the deceased as if they were 
his own. Then he enters the hut with the women he has inherited, and must 
have intercourse with all of them that night. One of them knocks on the wall 
when he has succeeded and the officiant raises the trill of triumph and shakes a 
basket of seeds by the door shouting, ‘“‘Ours, ours, we marvel at the thing.” 
Until this ritual connection the heir and widows must remain continent. 

Next morning the heir is formally summoned out of the hut by a man 
crying, “‘War has come,” i.e., sex intercourse has begun. He sits on a stool in 
the doorway and there is greeted by the children of the deceased with, ‘‘Good 
morning, father.” 

Each of the inherited women goes off to her own father’s homestead with 
the filth of intercourse on her and takes with her cooked plantains which she 
has smeared with her husband’s semen and her own emission. These she buries 
in the banana grove in her father’s homestead in which he prays to his shades 
The heir similarly goes to his father’s homestead, or that of his father’s heir 
if he be of a junior branch of the family, and buries the plantains and semen 
in his father’s sacred grove. Each drinks beer, mixed with medicines, with his 
own kinsmen. If it is a woman who has died she is replaced by a younger sister 
or brother’s daughter, or if the family has no girl to send they offer a cow to 
draw water with. 

This is only a very sketchy account of a complex ritual, and many of the 
details, which confirm the interpretation, have necessarily been omitted. There 
are in it nine main themes: 

First, the driving away of the dead from the dreams of his close kinsmen, 
and measures to prevent his ‘“‘brooding over them’’—the word is that used of a 
hen brooding over chickens. A widow, in particular, must be separated from 
the shade of her husband before the heir, or any other man, dare have inter- 
course with her. 

Second, the identification of the mourners with the corpse, and the separa- 
tion of the shade from both. “What they do to the participants they do to the 
deceased. . . . If they are not cleansed he is still muddy—his fellows drive him 
back and say, ‘You cannot come yet, you have not bathed in the river.’ We 
throw away the corpse, the contamination of death, into the river . . . we drive 
the shade away off our bodies to join his fellows . . . we separate the corpse 
and the shade.” 

Third, bringing back the shade as a beneficent spirit in the home. “In the 
ritual we tell the shade to go away and join his fellows and then to come back 


with them and warm himself by the fire in our house. .. . / At first the shade is 
in our bodies, we cast him out . . . at first it is as if we were still holding the 
corpse in our arms, but we throw the corpse away into the river . . . the spirit 


we bring back into our house.” 

Fourth, a miming of the actions of a madman as a prophylactic against 
behavior of that sort. The dead, if not separated from the living, brings mad- 
ness upon them, and simulating madness is a protection against it. 
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Fifth, the corpse and feces are identified: ‘The corpse is filth, it is excrement. 
And so when a madman for whom they have not performed the ritual eats 
filth, that is the corpse; he is still holding it, they have not done the ritual for 
him.” 

Sixth, the shades are identified with semen and seeds, and their control 
over potency and fertility is recognized. The Nyakyusa think that they are 
always present in sexual intercourse, and symbols of sex intercourse are inter- 
preted as a means of driving out the shade from the participants’ bodies. 

Seventh, the “food which he hoed”’ is symbolically given to the shade, the 
man who has just died, and he is urged to be satisfied: ““You shade, do not think 
that there was little food at your ritual. ... The food which we have eaten 
you have eaten . . . do not create hunger.” 

Eighth, the shade is acknowledged as a kinsman by eating with him food 
and beer mixed with ikipiki medicine, the symbol of kinship, before he is 
driven away. 

Last, a dead man is formally replaced by his heir, a woman by her sister, 
or brother’s daughter. 

There is not space to describe the other rituals of the cycle even in the 
sketchy way in which the funeral rites have been described. It must suffice to 
show that the general form of the ritual is the same at death, at puberty and 
marriage, and at birth. 

At puberty a girl is secluded in her mother’s hut. Her mothers-in-law (for 
traditionally she was always betrothed before puberty) come formally to lay 
the litter on which she sits with her maids, girls a little younger than herself. 
There the latter spend the greater part of the day weaving mats, dancing and 
singing; there they entertain young men; and there they sleep. The git] washes 
ritually with her husband, using ikipiki medicine provided by his lineage as 
a symbol of their marriage, and eats plantains as in the death ritual. ““The 
medicine is to create relationship. Using it means that the bride is now of my 
lineage.”” Feasts are exchanged between the two families, hers and her hus- 
band’s, and after about three months she is elaborately purified and shaved, 
the litter is taken out and burned, she is admonished on her duties as a married 
woman and cries, “Put me down, mother.” When her virginity has been proved, 
her husband brings a bull which is killed for a feast. The sacred cut (1jammapa) 
from it is buried by her father in his banana grove, and there he prays, say- 
ing: “‘Here is the meat. I have eaten the food of others, come out a litile, may 
she bear a child at her husband’s.”’ After she has gone to her husband, she 
returns with plantains mixed with the sex fluids to bury in her father’s grove, 
just as a widow does after her union with the heir. 

The birth ritual is fairly elaborate at the birth of a first child, short and 
simple for other children, but prolonged and complex in cases of abnormal 
birth, that is, twin birth or breach delivery. (The same word, ilipasa, is used 
for both and the ritual is the same.) Abnormal birth is felt to be even more 
dangerous and terrifying than death, and a larger circle of relatives is held to 
be in danger than are in danger from a corpse. Affines, and mothers’ relatives 
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as well as agnates, gather for the purification. Isolation huts are built for the 
parents of twins, and they are formally inducted, a ritual litter being laid for 
them. A very large group of relatives gathers to wash with medicines and brings 
gifts of millet which is put to soak for beer. When that is brewed the temporary 
huts are burned, the parents and twins and relatives are shaved and anointed, 
splashed with scalding medicine, and given sausages of medicated porridge 
which they must eat from the ground. The parents have ritual intercourse and 
a mess of plantains is taken by the mother of twins to her father’s grove, as by 
a bride or widow. 

There are appreciable differences between the various rituals of the cycle: 
at death there is the wailing and burial; at puberty and marriage the rejoicing, 
the celebration of virginity; at birth an elaboration of taboos for the mother 
before her confinement; but here, in the space available, attention is directed 
to the common content of the rituals, the common symbolic pattern. 

The framework of all the rituals is the “induction” (wkwingesia) with a for- 
mal laying of the litter of banana leaves in a hut into which the participant is 
brought to live apart from other people; the retreat or “‘seclusion” during 
which he or she lives and eats apart and is regarded as filthy, for she is ‘‘brooded 
over” by the shades; and the “bringing out” (wkusosya) when the shades are 
driven away and she is purified.? During the seclusion the participant is not 
only filthy but may not wash or shave or use cosmetics; in the death ritual she 
embraces the corpse, smears herself with mud and ash, and mimes the actions 
of a madman: The madman is filthy like a corpse and so is the mourner. In 
the other rituals also the participant is filthy, brooded over by the shades, in 
danger of madness. 

The symbols of purification are many: clearing and burying the litter; burn- 
ing the clothes or leaves worn during the seclusion; elaborate and repeated 
washing and shaving; anointing the body with oil and rouge; and casting 
away some representation of the shade. 

An element of the death ritual is the separation of the corpse and spirit, 
the final disposal of the corpse, and the bringing of the new shade back “to 
warm himself with the other shades” at the family hearth; but the distinction 
between the corpse which is got rid of, and the shade which is welcomed, is 
not maintained systematically. Repeatedly our jnformants spoke of the shade 
(unsyuka) being driven away from dreams and waking thought, and from men’s 
bodies, as well as being separated from the corpse. The aim of Nyakyusa 
ritual is not that union with God, constantly sought in Christian ritual, but 
a separation, for close association with the pagan gods spells madness and 
death, not fullness of life. A measure of separation from the shades is a condi- 
tion of fertility as well as of sanity. Intercourse cannot be fruitful until the 
shades of her father’s lineage have “‘moved aside a little” from the nubile girl, 
the shade of a deceased husband from his widow. 

All through the rituals the connection of the shades with potency and 
fertility is emphasized. The shades cause menstruation and sexual desire; they 
are present in intercourse and ejected as semen; they control conception; they 
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control fertility in the fields. ‘The shade and the semen are brothers.” ‘When 
they shake the millet and pumpkin seeds (after ritual connection) the seed is 
the semen . . . and it is the shade.’”’ The symbols of male and female, plantain 
and sweet banana (i/oki and iselya), recur repeatedly, and the wearing of 
leaves of these plants is explicitly interpreted as a symbol of fertility. Inter- 
course between husband and wife is the culmination of the rituals of death, 
puberty, marriage, and abnormal birth, and is held to be essential to the health 
of the wife or the widow (even though she be old) as well as proof of the sup- 
port of the shades for the husband or heir. A symbol of the ritual connection 
is offered to the shades of both lineages. Indeed the rituals of death and ab- 
normal birth, as well as the ritual of puberty and marriage, may be interpreted 
as a celebration of the union of husband and wife. For the parents of twins 
the end of the ritual marks the resumption of married life after a break during 
which contact between them was felt to be dangerous; for a widow and the 
heir of a dead man, the end of the death ritual marks the beginning of their 
union. The manner in which a widow, or the mother of twins, is admonished 
on her proper behavior as a wife, like a girl at her first marriage, underlines the 
fact that the death and birth rituals are, in a sense, also marriage rituals. 

The virility of a lineage is symbolized by the iki piki medicine interpreted as 
“our blood” or ‘‘semen.’’ With it mourners, menstruating girls, bride and 
groom, the newborn babies and their mothers, are treated. To provide it or 
use it is to acknowledge kinship: husband and wife wash with it together in 
acknowledgment that the wife is now “one blood” with her husband; the 
grandmother washes her son’s child with it in acknowledgment of its legiti- 
macy; in the death rituals the mourners eat food with it acknowledging their 
kinship with the shade. To belong to a lineage is to be protected, and the 
ikipiki medicine is held to protect those who are empty from those who are 
heavy with real semen, or other medicines. 

The shade, unsyuka, “he who is risen from the dead,” may be interpreted 
as the principle of life, but at the same time he is “the one beneath” (ugwa 
pasi), filthy and fearful. What men worship is life; what they fear is death, 
corruption; and for the Nyakyusa, as for the Christian, the two are inextrica- 
bly mingled. /mindu means dirt, dust, rubbish, the litter of the seclusion hut, 
and also the shade. 

I have spoken of the Nyakyusa disgust of filth (wbunyali) which is associ- 
ated with a corpse, menstruation, childbirth, intercourse, and feces, and all 
these are identified in some fashion with the shade. Feces “go below to the 
land of the shades.”’ ‘The hair of a corpse is the shade’s,”’ the hair of a girl at 
puberty is “the filth of her menstrual blood.” In all the rituals the “filth” is 
buried, shaved off, burned, washed away. At the death ritual “he who is risen” 
is brought to “warm himself” at the family hearth, but yet he dwells in the 
dirty.” 


earth and is 

The conception of impurity, uncleanness, associated with the physiological 
functions of coition, excretion, menstruation, and with childbirth and death is, 
of course, a very widespread one. The Nyakyusa perhaps emphasize it more 
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than their neighbors (though not more than the Jews or the Hindus) and their 
preoccupation with purification in the rituals is paralleled by the emphasis 
laid on cleanliness (wbwifyusi) in person, in house and courtyard, in cooking, 
and in disposal of excrement. Their extreme cleanliness, in contrast with their 
neighbors, was remarked by all the early travellers in the area and is still 
obvious. Houses and courtyards are swept and garnished, pots and dishes 
scoured, food scrupulously covered with fresh banana leaves when it is served 
at feasts; a good housewife is wmwi/yusi, she who is clean. Men wash daily in 
running water, and children are trained to take a hoe with them when they go 
to defecate and to bury the feces. 

The horror of filth is very closely associated with the fear of madness, 
which is, at the same time, a fear of too close association with the dead. It is 
when the dead have not been driven away, but return in dreams, when the 
necessary separation of living and dead has not been achieved, that men go 
mad. Madness is most often spoken of as the penalty for neglect of the death 
ritual, but it is not, in theory, confined to that. ‘‘All the rituals are the same; 
if they are neglected men will become mad.” 

Besides madness, men fear sterility, debility, swollen limbs, and diarrhea 
“to get rid of the filth in the belly,” if the rituals are neglected or taboos 
broken. 

THE NATURE OF SYMBOLISM IN NYAKYUSA RITUAL 

Symbolism is always based on an association, a feeling of likeness between 
things. The intrinsic quality of an object or relationship, or event, is expressed 
in terms of another object or action which it is felt to resemble. The images 
men use, the things they feel to be alike, are determined in a general way by 
the form of the society: the poetry of Louis MacNeice, for example, could only 
be that of an industrialized society, and Nyakyusa images are in terms of 
bananas, staple grains, smithing on a primitive forge, lineage organization, and 
so on. There are “cultural idioms,” accepted forms of expression, which fre- 
quently recur—we talk in terms of breeches and petticoats, whereas the 
Nyakyusa talk in terms of plantains and sweet bananas—and these one can 
learn. We can understand, when it is explained, that the ikipiki is a symbol 
for the blood of a lineage, that washing under a waterfall, or lying in a stream 
and letting pebbles flow between fingers and toes, are symbols of purification, 
and so on. But though one learns the symbolism of a culture as one learns the 
language, and is aware that certain forms of expression are common, one can- 
not predict with certainty what symbols will be used in a ritual, any more 
than one can predict what symbols a poet will use. 

The symbolism of Nyakyusa ritual, and indeed all magical symbolism, 
differs in this way from the symbolism of poetry: in a magical ritual things 
felt to be like are taken as causally connected, whereas in poetry they are just 
alike and that’s all. In the rituals, the participants mime madness as a prophy- 
lactic against it; the pregnant woman does not linger in the doorway lest the 
child do likewise and delivery be protracted; the woman who is sleeping with 
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her husband does not approach a smithy, for sex intercourse and smithing are 
alike and antagonistic. 

This brings us to the next point: sometimes like produces like, as with the 
hesitation in the doorway or the ‘“‘fierceness” of a pregnant woman which 
makes the game ‘“‘fierce” if her husband goes hunting; and sometimes like 
things or actions are taken as antagonistic, as smithing and intercourse, seed 
n the belly and seed in the ground, war and ‘‘war of the mats,” that is, sex 
intercourse. Within the field of anthropology I do not think that there are 
any rules, any general principles to be found, which would explain why some 
things are taken as sympathetic and others as antagonistic, or even why cer- 
tain things are selected as like. It depends upon how the poet felt when he 
created his image, for the diviner or doctor who creates new ritual by modi- 
fying the old is, in this sense, a poet. 

I have drawn the analogy with poetry. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the same conception—purification, madness, what you will—is symbolized in 
many ways, and that the same symbol may represent several things to the 
same person. 


ANALYSIS 

Now we come to the deeper analysis: what do the rituals really express? 
The recurring symbols of Nyakyusa society have been indicated and inter- 
preted. What ideas and attitudes underlie them? 

rhe funeral rites are an adjustment to death through a violent expression 
of grief, a passionate fighting of death itself, and an assertion of life expressed 
in dancing, flirting, feasting on meat, deliberately attempting to push away 
the dead from dreams and waking thoughts, replacing the dead through the 
levirate or sororate,* and finally, seeking a scapegoat.‘ The mourners are sup- 
ported by all their relatives and neighbors who must gather to weep with them 
and also have the obligation of cheering them before they scatter. 

All the rituals, including the death ritual itself, are an assertion of the su- 
preme importance of procreation. Reproductive power is treated as sacred, 
hedged about with taboos, controlled by the shades; the climax of each ritual 
is the meeting of husband and wife, or wives; the overt purpose health and 
fertility. 

One manifestation of the sacredness of the reproductive cycle is that it is 
polluting. All the physiological functions are felt to be polluting: the shades are 
associated with the corpse, and with procreation, and they are filthy, unclean. 
Those undergoing a ritual who are “brooded upon by the shades” are also un- 
clean, and may not cleanse themselves until the ritual enjoins it. Madness 
comes from the failure to purify oneself in the ritual, to separate from the 
shades. This sense of pollution, and the horror of madness with which it is 
linked among the Nyakyusa, is an expression of fear, and comes very close to 
the sense of awe; what Otto called the “Idea of the Holy.” Whether or not 
the sense of pollution is also linked with a sense of guilt I do not know. The 
Freudians would assuredly interpret it in that way, but I have no evidence 
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that the Nyakyusa feel guilty. Of their terror at death and abnormal birth, 
and in a lesser degree of ordinary birth and menstruation, there is no doubt. 
All these are felt to be polluting. 

The mutual dependence of kin, living and dead, is expressed again and 
again. Kinsmen are ‘‘members of one another” in the sense that the death of 
a kinsman, or the birth of twins to a kinsman or kinswoman, affects an in- 
dividual directly. Health and sanity are thought to depend upon the perform- 
ance of rituals with kin; procreation and fertility of fields are controlled by 
dead kinsmen. The separation and linking of lineages is also expressed in the 
conception of the ikipiki medicine, the ‘“‘blood of the lineage,” and the mess 
of plantains taken by a woman to bury in her father’s banana grove. The dif- 
ferentiation of male and female, of lineages, and of local groups, is expressed 
in terms of crops and of cattle: what is not reflected in the family rituals is the 
age structure. It is the development of the individual rather than organized 
age groups which is symbolized. 

All the rituals are a public and formal expression of change in status; a 
breaking off of an old relationship which is incompatible with the new. The 
dead man joins his fathers as a shade; his widow pushes him away—to separate 
from him is a condition of her remarriage. The maid is acknowledged as a 
married woman, of one blood with her husband, and the shades of her father’s 
lineage must “‘move aside a little.’ It is the end of childhood and dependence 
upon her parents. The newborn infant is accepted as a member of its father’s 
lineage; until the birth ritual is performed it is not treated as a person or ac- 
knowledged as a kinsman, and at the end of the ritual the mother, who has 
been separated from her husband, returns to him. 

Last, there is reflected in the rituals the value set on cattle, and the de- 
pendence upon bananas and on staple grains and relishes. The dead must take 
cattle with them if they are to be received by the shades; sacrifices offered 
them are primarily of beef and millet beer, and these are offered in the banana 
grove. 

It has been clear, since the publication of the Andaman Islanders,® that 
rituals both arouse and canalize emotion; they teach men to feel and teach 
them what to feel. The family rituals of the Nyakyusa occur when emotions 
are aroused anyway, at the crises of life, and they enhance and direct these 
emotions. 

Terror at the death of their kind is common enough in animals, and it is 
reasonable to assume that men have an instinctive fear of a corpse, but the 
society may play this up or minimize it. Nyakyusa society plays it up—men 
tremble at death—they are expected to do so—and in the ritual they receive 
comfort and reassurance. They turn from death to life. I suggest that there 
may also be an instinctive basis for terror at birth; that the cow or bitch in 
labor is a terrified animal. However that may be, in Nyakyusa society the re- 
productive process is felt to be fearful, and most of all an abnormal birth. 
Nyakyusa Christians are quick to point out that they do not fear death, or 
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birth, or menstruation, as the pagans do—they disregard many if not all of 
the traditional taboos—and that the pagans themselves fear much less than 
formerly; in other words, that the fear is culturally determined, or at least 
enhanced. 

In all the rituals the expression of certain sentiments is compulsory, what- 
ever the individual may feel. Nyakyusa women commented freely on the fact 
that certain widows were not really grieved at their husbands’ deaths: “Per- 
haps they are just thinking about whom they will marry next,” they said, 
“but still they must wail and smear themselves with mud and ashes.”’ And the 
expression itself tends to induce the appropriate feeling. Even to an outsider 
the pressure of the ritual is strong: the sense of terror and grief when you are 
in the midst of a throng of women, close-packed, and weeping and wailing, is 
intense. 

Radcliffe-Brown (1952:157) has argued not only that rituals develop cer- 
tain sentiments in the minds of individuals, but that a society depends for its 
existence on the presence of these sentiments. It can, I think, be shown that 
the sentiments expressed in the Nyakyusa ritual are those necessary to the 
continuance of the society. 

In every society men must overcome death, emotionally; they must turn 
to life. In the death ritual the mourners are distraught, terrified. They express 
their grief and put it behind them; their relatives and neighbors rally round 
them, share their sorrow, and help them to overcome it. It is true that the rit- 
ual enhances fear, but it also overcomes it (cf. Homans 1941). It is no acci- 
dent that the Nyakyusa interpret all the rituals, and especially the death 
ritual, as a protection against going mad, against the disintegration of the 
personality. 

And why should the death ritual enhance fear? Why not play it down? 
Because in their terror people are made to realize their dependence upon their 
kinsmen for cooperation in performing the ritual, and the necessity for follow- 
ing traditional custom. All the family rituals of the Nyakyusa enhance fear 
and make men turn to their kinsmen and to traditional observance to relieve 
it. The sense of awe (which is linked with the idea of pollution) expresses de- 
pendence upon the gods, the ancestors, and so upon kinsmen. In short, fear 
makes for the solidarity of the kinship group, and for cultural continuity. It 
is also apparent that fear of supernatural sanctions helps to maintain order in 
Nyakyusa society. The fear of the gods makes men “walk humbly and do 
justly.” And in so far as the rituals nourish the sense of awe, they strengthen 
the force of supernatural sanctions. 

The public acknowledgment of change in status, of new responsibilities 
(expressed very pointedly in the admonition), impresses on individuals their 
changing obligations within the kinship group. The rituals are a symbolic 
weaning from childhood, from a former marriage, or from deceased parents, 
and compel acceptance of a new position. 

Societies depend not only on sentiments of mutual dependence among their 
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members, but also on their physical survival—on the will for reproduction 
among them. Certain groups seem to lose this, though we know little of the 
reasons why they do so. The Nyakyusa rituals express the supreme importance 
of procreation and regulate it. Procreation outsidé marriage is mystically 
dangerous, pregnancies are deliberately spaced, and the reproductive life of 
women limited by certain taboos. Thus conception is confined to the times 
when the chances for the child’s survival are best, and the care of children in 
a family is ensured. 

The word ri/wal has been used all through this paper and no reference has 
been made to ceremonial. I make a distinction between the two (Wilson 1939), 
using ritual to mean a primarily religious action, that is, an action directed to 
secure the blessing of some mystical power or powers. The action may be a 
negative, i.e., an avoidance or taboo, as well as a positive one. Symbols and 
concepts are employed in rituals, but are subordinated to practical ends. Cere- 
monial, on the other hand, is an elaborate conventional form for the expression 
of feeling, not confined to religious occasions; any emotional situation, 
whether religious or secular, may be clothed in ceremony, and a ceremony is 
not enforced by mystical sanctions, only by conventional ones. In short, a 
ceremony is an appropriate and elaborate form for the expression of feeling, 
but a ritual is action believed to be efficacious. A ritual is often embedded in 
ceremonial which is not held to be necessary to the efficacy of the ritual but 
which is felt to be appropriate. Both ritual and ceremonial have a function in 
rousing and canalizing emotion, but ritual, by relating its symbols to some 
supposed transcendental reality, affects people more deeply than a ceremony, 
which some will describe as ‘‘mere play-acting.” 

Finally, I hold that rituals reveal values at the deepest level. There is 
much woolly talk of values and of how to study them, of how to achieve system 
and objectivity in the observation of them. Surely men express in ritual what 
moves them most, and since the form of expression is conventionalized and 
obligatory, it is the values of the group which are revealed. I see in the study 
of rituals the key to an understanding of the essential constitution of human 
societies. 


NOTES 

! The field material on which this was based was collected by my late husband, Godfrey 
Wilson, and myself, between 1934 and 1938. We were indebted to the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the International African Institute for research fellowships. 

? Though the classic form of the rife de passage adumbrated by Van Gennep holds good, 
change in status is only one of several themes. 

% Sororate is used here to mean the replacement of a dead wife by her sister or other kins 
woman, and distinguished from sororal polygyny, the marriage of two sisters simultaneously. 

* The reactions to death postulated by Ruth Benedict as characteristic of different societies 
occur successively in Nyakyusa ritual. Cf. Patterns of Culture, passim. 

5 My debt to Radcliffe-Brown in this analysis will be obvious to all students of anthropology. 
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The Sons of Turimpi 


C. W. M. HART 


University of Wisconsin 


S HAS been pointed out by a number of critics, most recently by Linde- 
smith and Strauss (1950), the personality and culture movement in 
anthropology involves, as one of its cardinal principles, the assertion that in 
primitive societies there is an essential sameness in the personality of the 
natives, or at least a very limited range of variation. The favorite argument to 
prove this view seems to be that since a culture ‘“‘molds”’ all the individuals 
born into it into pretty much the same “‘basic’”’ psychological shape, therefore 
the simpler the culture, the more homogeneous in personality are the indi- 
viduals who use it. The critics have challenged this view largely on the ground 
that it has not been empirically demonstrated by any anthropologist. It may 
well be that far from being demonstrated by any anthropologist, it is quite 
contrary to the fieldwork experience of many, perhaps most of them. At least 
the “‘homogeneity of primitive personality” theory can to some extent be 
checked against a type of material which is possessed by every fieldworker, 
including the many anthropologists whose interests are not and never were in 
that rather esoteric branch called “‘personality and culture.”’ The type of 
material to which reference is made is that unsystematic, very random, often 
implicit, but very necessary knowledge of numerous individuals in the culture 
which he is studying, which every fieldworker has to possess to operate at all. 
Just as no faculty member can operate very effectively on his committees, or 
for that matter in his poker games, without some working knowledge of the 
personalities of his colleagues, so no fieldworker can operate with much success 
in the field without some similar knowledge of which individuals among the 
natives are reliable informants, which are liars or bluffers, which panic easily 
or clam up easily, who is scared of whom and who beholden to whom, who are 
the leaders and who the yes-men among the native cliques, and innumerable 
other like pieces of knowledge. Such pragmatic knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences is not only necessary for good research, it is essential for the anthro- 
pologist’s own safety and comfort (or relative comfort) in the usually primitive 
and sometimes dangerous environment in which he finds himself. In an African 
setting, for instance, it may involve the knowledge of who is a reliable man to 
go lion hunting with; in areas where the lending of firearms or the giving of 
liquor to natives may lead to trouble with the white authorities it involves 
evaluation of reliability or trustworthiness of another kind; in most areas 
where difficult treks, journeys, canoe trips, etc. are required, every fieldworker 
uses such knowledge in his choice of which natives to take along or whom to 
go along with. Such routine operations as these as well as the selection of per- 
sonal attendants, whose house to live in, the discounting of information from 
some individuals and the high valuation of information from some others, 
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all these day-to-day activities of ordinary elementary field work, are, one pre- 
sumes, based upon some common-sense judgments about the “personalities” 
of the natives with whom the anthropologist is living in rather intimate as- 
sociation. 

Unfortunately the conventions of anthropology are such that it is just this 
sort of material which is never published and yet it would seem to be precisely 
this sort of material, if organized and systematized a little, which would throw 
light upon the amount of individual personality variation and the range of 
personality types which are to be found in the simpler societies. Too often the 
old-fashioned anthropologist, asked what he knows about the “personality”’ 
of his tribe, is apt to reply rather defensively, “‘Well, nothing much; you see I 
didn’t pay much attention to toilet training when I was there, nor was I 
competent to give Rorschachs and T.A.T.’s.”’ If, instead of being intimidated 
by the question, he would take the trouble to recall the ten natives he knew 
best (in the sense of knowing that is involved in the everyday statement “I 
know him pretty well’’) and attempt to describe briefly the “‘personality”’ of 
each of the ten, he would, one suspects, be astonished not only at how much 
common-sense knowledge he has of the personalities of the men he is describ- 
ing but also at the range of difference that they exhibit. 

As a crude sample of what would be revealed if the ordinary fieldworking 
anthropologist would make some attempt at “personality description” along 
such lines, there is offered in this paper a very superficial and cursory examina- 


tion of the ‘‘personalities’" of five Australian aborigines whom the writer be- 
lieves (perhaps erroneously) he got to know reasonably well as people, in the 
course of field work among the tribe to which they belonged—the Tiwi of 
Melville and Bathurst Islands, North Australia. One cannot live with any 
tribe for two years, especially in the very primitive and intimate living condi- 
tions of nomadic Australian life, without getting to know certain individuals 
better than others, and two of the five men in question were not only trusted 
informants and advisers but also twenty-four-hour-a-day companions for weeks 
at a time. The basis of selection of these two, Mariano and Tipperary, is that 
the writer knew them over a long period of time and was able to observe them 
under a great variety of circumstances.” The addition of the other three 
Antonio, Louis and Bob—is suggested by the fact that they were brothers or 
half-brothers of the first two, all five having a common mother, a woman 
named Bongdadu. The selection of a group of brothers for intensive study is 
justified in the present context by the self-evident fact that if, as is alleged by 
the personality and culture adherents, a common culture, with common toilet 
training, common family conditioning, etc., produces homogeneous personali- 
ties in the simpler societies, then such homogeneity of personality should be 
all the greater in a group of men who not only are products of the same culture 
but grew up in the same household, and were suckled, reared and toilet-trained 
by the same mother. 

The Tiwi, who numbered 1,062 people in 1928-30, are divided into nine 
hordes or subtribes scattered over two islands. The southern section of Bathurst 
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Island (Hart 1930) is inhabited by a subtribe called the Tiklauila. In 1911 a 
Roman Catholic Mission station was established at the southeast tip of Bath- 
urst Island, virtually in Tiklauila territory, and at the time of the present 
writer’s field work this was the only white settlement. In the generation be- 
fore the missionaries arrived the ‘big man”’ among the Tiklauila was Turimpi. 
Because of their complicated marriage and inheritance regulations the average 
Tiwi old man in the course of his lifetime accumulates an impressive number of 
wives and Turimpi was no exception to this rule. At the time of his death, which 
occurred toward the end of the 1890’s at an age which was probably something 
approaching 70, Turimpi counted as his wives then living or pre-deceasing 
him no less than 25 females. Of these the only one we need to pay any atten- 
tion to is the woman named Bongdadu. She, while Turimpi’s wife, had borne 
numerous children, of whom three males grew to manhood—Antonio, born in 
approximately 1883, Mariano born three or four years later, and Louis born 
around 1893. Sometime between 1895 and 1900 she was widowed by the death 
of Turimpi, whereupon she married another elderly man, Murikambunga, to 
whom she bore two more sons—Tipperary, born around 1900, and Bob born 
about a year later. Bongdadu of course had numerous other children who did 
not survive childhood.? It is her five adult sons who concern us here. 

Turimpi, as the number of wives suggests, was an important tribal figure 
during his lifetime. Importance, prestige, tendency to be spoken of as a “big 
man” are in Tiwi functions of a number of factors in which age, number of 
wives, fighting ability, wisdom in council, and ‘‘family”’ in the sense of having 
relatives who are also “‘big men,”’ are all compounded. On all these counts 
Turimpi was important, and his prestige tended to carry on after his death 
Since the horde or subtribe is a comparatively small group, ranging in size 
from 214 for the Tiklauila (the biggest) to 57 for the Mingwila (the smallest), 
there will seldom be more than two or three “‘big men’”’ in a subtribe at the same 
time, and at certain periods there may be none at all since the few old men who 
have the age qualification may not have the other qualifications. Turimpi’s 
death left the Tiklauila to some extent in this state. There were few other men 
with comparable seniority and none of them had the qualifications for informal 
leadership and local prestige that he had possessed. His death left a gap, and 
a gap that could hardly be filled by his eldest son Antonio, who at the time 
of his father’s death was a youth of about 16 years of age. About thirty years 
later, in 1928 to 1930, the field work upon which the present paper is based 
was carried out. 


ANTONIO 
It so happened that the present writer had been with the Tiwi for nearly 
three months before he met Antonio, although during those three months he 
had been closely associated with two of his brothers, Mariano and Tipperary. 
These two gave Antonio a great build-up as one of the most important men 
around, as a “‘big man” in every possible Tiwi sense. But when encountered in 
person he proved most disappointing. The only words that fitted Antonio 
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were words like “‘insecure’’ and “‘uneasy.’’ He was not particularly aggressive 
nor particularly submissive, but he fluctuated between the two attitudes. One 
got the impression after associating with him that he was never sure of what 
was expected of him and acted therefore in contradictory ways according to 
what he thought was expected of him. Or to put the same impression another 
way, there seemed a constant discrepancy between what people expected of 
Antonio and what he wanted to do if left alone. In tribal fights, for instance, he 
acted fiercely and aggressively and with the air of swaggering braggadocio that 
that all important men are expected to show in fighting, yet at the earliest 
possible moment he melted into the crowd with visible relief at being able to 
quit the center of the stage and without a trace of rancor or ill will toward any 
of the people whom he had been abusing or had been abused by a few minutes 
before. In council meetings of senior men he was always listened to with re- 
spect yet always had to be prodded into speaking at all. He never initiated a 
policy or offered his opinion until pressure was put upon him to state what he 
thought, and while his opinion when given was listened to with attention it was 
always a paraphrase of some opinion already given, usually the majority opin- 
ion of the group. He expressed what he thought the group wanted him to say, 


never an “‘opinion of his own.” In this respect Antonio had many of the char- 


acteristics of a “‘yes-man” and like his counterparts in more civilized societies 
he seldom took the unpopular side and seldom stood up to opposition. 

Two burning political issues agitating the Tiwi in 1928-30 were the issues 
of (1) plural marriage and (2) the visits of the Japanese pearling luggers. The 
Catholic missionaries had taken a strong stand on plural marriages and were 
bringing all the economic and moral pressure they could exert on the younger 
Tiwi to induce them to restrict themselves to one wife. Failure to bow to Mis- 
sion pressure resulted in the recalcitrant’s being cut off from the European 
food, tobacco, clothes, etc. which could only be obtained through the Mission. 
But beginning in the middle 1920’s Japanese pearling boats in ever increasing 
numbers had carried on the practice of anchoring on the further side of Mel- 
ville Island during the period of high tide (when diving for pearl shell was im- 
possible) and inviting the natives to provide their women as prostitutes for 
the use of the crews during their stay on the beaches. The Japanese captains 
paid lavishly in European goods for any women thus provided and the sub- 
tribes on the southeast side of Melville, in particular the subtribe called the 
Yeimpi, proved very susceptible to the Japanese temptations. 

These two issues of plural marriage and prostitution for the Japanese rather 
neatly complemented each other at two points. Not only did the Japanese 
rival the Mission station as a source of supply for European goods; the posses- 
sion of a large number of wives was a condition that made a man very unpopu- 
lar with the missionaries, but, if he were disposed to rent out some of them, 
made the same man very popular with the Japanese. The plural marriage 
issue, if alone, would clearly have divided the tribe into the conservatives, 
staunchly upholding plural marriage as the Tiwi way, and the radicals aban- 
doning it in return for Mission favor. But such an alignment was cut right across 
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by the Japanese issue, since it tempted the conservative with several wives to 
violate all the old tribal sanctions by renting out his wives, and it provided 
the Mission adherent radicals with a grand opportunity to pose as the real de- 
fenders of the old culture and to charge the old polygamists with being the real 
renegades from the ancient ways. 

It can be easily guessed how high feelings ran on these issues and how hotly 
they were debated when a number of Tiwi gathered together. But on neither 
of these issues or on any aspect of them did Antonio show any signs of leader- 
ship. He accumulated wives but always apologized in a rather deprecating 
and apple-polishing way when he met the missionaries, and spent part of his 
time hanging around the Mission despite the contemptuous attitude which 
the missionaries adopted toward him. He thus contrasted very unfavorably 
with some of his contemporaries, notably one Dooley who, having been for 
years a one-wife man and a Mission favorite, inherited a second wife at around 
the age of forty. Dooley’s decision was clear-cut and highly spectacular. He 
accepted the second wife, shook the dust of the Mission station from his feet 
and never set foot near it again, taking up again the traditional life of a Tiwi 
elder, deep in the bush, with his two wives and later additions, ignoring all 
white innovations, even tobacco.‘ Dooley’s uncompromising behavior was 
greatly admired by the tribe but few had the strength of character to emulate 
him, certainly not Antonio. 

On the Japanese issue Antonio was just as vacillating. Prodded by others 
to make a statement he would in ringing tones denounce as disgraceful and 
scandalous the behavior of the Yeimpi wife-renters, but on his visits to the 
Yeimpi country—ostensibly “‘to see for himself what was going on’’—he shared 
eagerly in the proceeds of vice which his friends there offered him and was even 
heard on a few occasions to wonder aloud why the Japanese always went to the 
Yeimpi country when there were plenty of secluded beaches in Tiklauila coun- 
try. Instantly challenged, ‘“‘Would you want the Japanese to come here?” 
“Would you rent your wives to them if they did?” poor Antonio quickly turned 
it into a feeble joke, saying deprecatingly, “Oh no, no, no. I just wondered 
why they always go to those ugly Yeimpi women?” 

In summary we might say that Antonio’s personal behavior appeared to 
be that of a man pushed into a position rather too big for him to fill. He was 
not by nature particularly aggressive or domineering, but as the eldest son of 
Turimpi he was constantly being pushed by public opinion onto the center of 
the stage, whereas he would have been much happier if public opinion had 
left him alone to be an ordinary, average member of the crowd. The role he 
was called on by his status position to play seemed to give him little or no 
pleasure, little or no personal satisfaction. Such a view of his “personality” 
is supported by the fact that when alone in the bush with his own family and 
away from the society of his peers Antonio was relaxed and at ease. As Durk- 
heim pointed out, the basic factor in Australian social psychology is that men 
spend a great part of their lives hunting and collecting in the bush, completely 
out of physical contact with all people except members of their own households, 
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usually wives and children only, but this life lived in an isolated household is 
broken in upon at intervals by short interludes of the “‘collective life,’’ when 
members of numbers of households gather together for ceremonies, legal pro- 
ceedings, fights and initiations. If we may call these two types of living the 
public life and the private life of the adult male Australian, then we may say 
that Antonio was very happy in private life and uncomfortable in public life. 
The two activities which made him happiest were playing with his children and 
hunting with his dogs. When left alone by society to do these two things An- 
tonio was a kindly, patient, gentle, good-natured and relaxed man, but in all 
social relations with other adult men he was nervous and uncertain of himself. 
One might hazard the opinion that it was because children and dogs made no 
great demands upon him that he was happy and at ease with them, but 
people he found very trying since they were always expecting him to “‘take 
a stand”’ or to make a decision and this was something he had no talent for, 
something which did not ‘‘come naturally” to him, and something which gave 
him no satisfaction. Turimpi’s mantle had fallen on a man who just wanted 
the world to let him alone, who preferred his home, his family and his dogs 
to any rewards which public life could give him. 


MARIANO 


Mariano was first encountered in Port Darwin before the writer had got to 
the Tiwi. Finding me waiting for transportation to the islands, Mariano offered 
to come with me and act as my chief interpreter and informant. As he appeared 
a very intelligent and mature member of the tribe, I promptly hired him. Or 
so I thought at the time. Events were to prove that what had happened was 
that Mariano had appropriated me. For Mariano was (in his own opinion, at 
least) the only possible person fit to escort and advise a white man visiting the 
Tiwi. He had created something of a monopoly in the job of white man’s escort 
and adviser. The beginning of this not unusual native profession went back, in 
his case, to the foundation of the Mission station. When the missionaries arrived 
in 1911 and began to build their mission houses Mariano became almost im- 
mediately the principal go-between of Mission and natives. As far as the situa- 
tion of 1911 can now be reconstructed the factors operating to select Mariano 
for this position were merely suitability of social status, availability and will- 
ingness to undertake it. As already mentioned, the Mission was established at 
the southeast tip of Bathurst Island. This was Tiklauila territory and at that 
time the dominant family among the Tiklauila was that of Turimpi. Of 
Turimpi’s sons, Antonio, the eldest, was about 28 or 29, Mariano was about 25 
and Louis, the third son, was a youth not yet 20. Antonio’s role as eldest son 
was already fixed, Mariano’s, as second son, was still flexible. Antonio was 
personally unaggressive except when forced into taking a strong stand, Mari- 
ano (we may speculate) was already more forceful and more prone to draw 
attention to himself by aggressive behavior.' Mariano was just ready in 1911 
to emerge from the age group of young men who should, according to Tiwi 
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have some slight voice in tribal affairs. Antonio had already emerged into this 
latter group and therefore was already committed to the old way of things to 
an extent that Mariano was not. This line of reasoning will explain at least 
why Mariano was chosen rather than Antonio. Louis, on the other hand, was 
still a boy indistinguishable among the group of 18 year olds. 

Students of social organization in small societies are aware that in such 
societies the status requirements for certain positions are frequently such that 
often only a very few individuals, sometimes only one individual, are actually 
available to fill the positions. A similar narrow range of potential holders also 
pertains, it would seem, to statuses not known to the native culture but thrown 
up, as it were, by the demands of the culture-contact situation, as in the pres- 
ent case by the arrival of the Mission. What the missionaries needed among the 
natives was a spokesman for them (a) who had some influence, and influence in 
Tiwi is a combination of age, family prestige and personal forcefulness; (b) who 
was a local man in the district in which the Mission was built; (c) who was 
young enough to be flexible in his actions and thinking and therefore capable of 
being influenced by them; (d) who was not yet so committed to tribal mores 
(plural wives, strict observance of taboos, etc.) that once trusted by the Mis- 
sion and identified in the native mind as a Mission-supporter he would be 
likely to embarrass the Mission by backsliding; and (e) who was willing to take 
on the job. They found their man in Mariano. A careful review of all the other 
possible candidates as they existed in 1911 fails to reveal any other man who 
had so many: of the above desiderata. Dooley had many, but was a person of 
no family, certainly not a son of Turimpi. 

In the early days of the Mission Mariano thus became its main spokesman 
among the tribe and the most trusted interpreter for and adviser of the priests. 
By 1928 he te some extent still occupied this position. But by then the Mission 
had had seventeen years in which to build up wider contacts and find other 
spokesmen, and its needs were no longer the same needs as in its pioneer days. 
Moreover, not only had the Mission matured in those seventeen years but so 
had Mariano. At the age of 42 or so, he was now a man of influence and prestige 
in the tribe but, like many better-known leaders of men in other societies, 
he was inclined toward an aggressive, bumptious self-importance and an 
exaggerated belief in his own indispensability. He had therefore become rather 
a trial to the missionaries (and to all the other white men to whom he had 
attached himself). The result was a continued series of quarrels between him 
and the Mission, which usually ended with Mariano, in a rage, storming off 
either to the bush or Port Darwin. In Port Darwin he characteristically worked 
for only the more important whites, senior government officials or at the hospi- 
tal, until his anger had cooled sufficiently for him to return, self-contained, 
dignified, completely humorless and rather pompous, to ascertain whether the 
missionaries realized how foolish they had been to quarrel with him. If they 
had not, then he simply quit the Mission and waited for the arrival of some 
white visitor who needed a native sponsor. He thus acquired a greater knowl- 
edge of white ways than most of the Tiwi and as a result no doubt of his op- 
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portunities for cultural comparison he at the same time acquired an acute in- 
sight into his own culture and into the psychology of his fellow tribesmen. For 
the anthropologist he was a magnificent informant and a continuous pain in 
the neck. As increasing years gave him increasing tribal seniority, Mariano 
became increasingly domineering and touchy about his own importance and 
increasingly recognized by the younger men as the man who voiced the “‘pro- 
mission”’ and hence “pro-white” point of view in tribal arguiaents. However, 
it would be a mistake to think of him as the “‘detribalized”’ native of the litera- 
ture (as another Benelong, e.g., in the magnificent study of culture contact 
given by the Australian novelist Eleanor Dark, 1941). On the contrary the tough 
old unacculturated natives who lived deep in the bush and who tried to act 
much of the time as if white men didn’t exist not only accepted Mariano but 
respected him and paid deep attention to his arguments. The reasons why they 
did this are, I think, all considerations of ‘‘personality,” that is, they respected 
Mariano despite his collaboration with the Mission largely because Mariane 
was the kind of man he was. He was forceful and determined; he was sincere, 
he was consistent both in word and in deed, he was intelligent and knew both 
the psychology of his audience and how to marshal his arguments so as to 
obtain maximum impact from his material. And he had supreme confidence in 
his own righteousness. Time and again one was struck by the contrast between 
him and his elder brother Antonio. When Antonio spoke (always after being 
prompted or coerced into giving his opinion), people listened hoping to hear 
wisdom and force and cogency; instead they heard only hackneyed phrases 
and inconsistent arguments which left them dissatisfied and unconvinced. 
When Mariano spoke (always without invitation and frequently ahead of many 
of his seniors), he laid down, in vehement tones, a definite policy, and even 
though his policy was unacceptable to his hearers as it frequently was, they 
listened with close attention and voiced their approval at the end, not so much 
of the policy he outlined as the directness and clearness of the delivery and the 
logic of his position. 

The difference between the two men is well illustrated by their attitudes 
toward the Japanese wife-renting on the Yeimpi beaches. On this, the burning 
issue of the day, Antonio never took a stand but shilly-shallied on all sides of 
it, despite the fact—frequently drawn to his attention—that his small daughter 
was betrothed to an old Yeimpi who was a notorious wife-renter and he, there- 
fore, in a very short time would be faced with the decision of whether to hand 
the girl over to her promised husband or not. Mariano on the contrary seized 
upon the Japanese issue from its first appearance as proof of the essential 
soundness of the Mission campaign against plural marriages. His speeches were 
clear-cut and definite. ‘‘It all goes to show that the priests are right when they 
say that having a lot of wives is a bad thing. These old Yeimpi have too many 
wives. If they had only one each, like white men (and inferentially like Mari- 
ano himself), they would not be doing this disgusting thing of renting out their 
wives to Japanese, they would want to keep their one wife to themselves like 
decent Tiwi.’’ Most of his hearers (a) considered themselves decent Tiwi, but 
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(b) had each a number of wives at home, (c) had not rented any to the Japanese 
as yet (mainly because of lack of opportunity), but (d) were all suspecting each 
other of contemplating an early trip to the Yeimpi country and therefore were 
in chronic indecision on the whole matter. Hence Mariano’s arguments were 
greeted with the applause that any group of people caught among a com- 
plicated set of moral alternatives will give to one of their number who has 
solved for himself the conflicts that beset them and has solved them moreover 
in a way perfectly consistent with all his previous attitudes. It was the applause 
and approval that is expressed in our culture by some such phrase as “‘I may 
not agree with him but at least he is sincere and you always know where he 
stands.” 

But like similar people elsewhere Mariano inspired no close intimate 
loyalty. Nobody felt warmly toward him. The missionaries used him but didn’t 
like him, the anthropologist found him invaluable as an informant but in- 
tensely irritating in his self-importance and his belief in his own indispensa- 
bility; among the natives he had no intimates and no close friends. His relations 
with his wife were much more formal and distant than was usual among 
monogamous couples and she frequently criticized him both in public and in 
private for what she called his “‘failure to talk to her’ —undoubtedly the Tiwi 
equivalent of the American wife’s complaint against her husband’s absorption 
in business or politics. He was fond of his children but played with them little 
and then in a silent, brooding sort of way, confining his caresses to tickling 
and squeezing them, unlike Antonio whose play with his children was always 
carried on in an endless flow of chatter and two-way conversations. Child-talk, 
one surmises, was beneath Mariano’s dignity. 

All in all, Mariano was a forceful, domineering, self-important, introverted 
man, pursuing his dedicated way as the leader of a cause—collaboration with 
and imitation of the whites—but having personality traits which prevented 
him from inspiring any of the affection or warm devotion that other types of 
leaders inspire. There were many Tiwi, especially among the younger men, 
who were ready and willing to adopt at least the easier aspects of white culture 
such as clothes, work in Darwin, disrespect for tribal laws, violation of taboos, 
but in no sense can they be described as Mariano’s followers, still less his ad- 
mirers. Everyone respected Mariano, everybody consulted him, everybody 
made use of him and listened to him, but nobody warmed to him. He was as 
sound, as domineering, as aggressive, as humorless, as dedicated, as admirable 
as one of the Old Testament prophets—and just as difficult to like. 


LOUIS 


Of the five sons of Turimpi, it may be that the two who were most similar 
in whatever it is that is called personality were the second and third sons, 
Mariano and Louis. Both were “‘lonely ones,’”’ both had about them a kind of 
gloomy, inward-focused aura which inhibited warm friendly relations with 
others. Among a people to whom laughter and gaiety come easily, both were 
completely devoid of humor. Both were men dedicated to a cause, but in the 
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nature of the cause they diverged sharply. The same single-minded concentra- 
tion which Mariano devoted to the cultivation of white men, Louis devoted 
to his sexual activities. Whether two men devoting most of their time one to 
preaching acculturation, the other to seduction, can be said to have a common 
basic personality, is a question best left to the personality experts; but at least 
to the superficial observer there was something vaguely similar in the grim 
and humorless way in which Louis pursued other men’s wives and the way in 
which Mariano carried on his acculturation campaign. 

Sexual irregularities are difficult data upon which to obtain accurate infor- 
mation in any culture. When, therefore, Louis is described as an habitual and 
constant seducer, no claim is made that he was actually as successful in this 
line of endeavor as tribal opinion maintained. All that we can be sure of is 
that Louis had an exalted reputation of this sort and he had it in a tribe 
where a number of circumstances combine to make seduction almost as easy 
and almost as common as eating or drinking. The seduction situation is largely 
the result of the marriage customs of the Tiwi which have the effect of forcing 
most men to remain bachelors until well into their thirties while concentrating 
all wives, old and young, in the hands of the older men. This means that the 
older a man gets the more wives he accumulates, and it would appear that the 
more he accumulates the more suspicious he becomes that some of them 
(probably the younger and more physically attractive ones) are being unfaith- 
ful to him. These suspicions are accentuated by (a) the way in which the day- 
to-day food gathering activities of the women are necessarily carried out—the 
women are widely dispersed through the bush, often working singly, well out 
of sight and hearing of each other; (b) the fact that young unmarried men are 
frequently hunting (or pretending to hunt) alone in the same general area of 
country as that in which an old man’s numerous wives are gathering wild 
foods; and (c) the character of the vegetation in large sections of the Tiwi 
country, great stretches of it being just open enough to make it easy for native 
eyes to see somebody slipping through the trees, but just thick enough to 
make it difficult for them to be sure of identities at any distance.® 

In such an atmosphere it is rare for any bachelor to live for more than a 
few months at most without having to face an accusation by some old man that 
he has been taking liberties with one of the latter’s wives, and it is even rarer 
for an old man with a number of young wives not to have reason to suspect 
most or all of them of having been unfaithful to him several times at least in 
the course of a year. But in this setting of daily’ seduction Louis’ reputation 
was outstanding. In the period with which we are dealing here he had been 
suspected and publicly accused of adultery with almost every possible woman 
for miles around. His demeanor when accused by the outraged husbands was 
characteristic. Whereas other seducers denied the charge and asserted their 
essential purity, or tried to laugh if off assilly rumor (‘‘Why, I don’t even know 
the woman”), or alibied themselves and accused other men (“‘I wasn’t even 
hunting in that direction that day, it must have been so-and-so, he was follow- 
ing a kangaroo down that way at the time in question’’), or sometimes even 
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admitted the charge along the age-old line of “the woman tempted me,” 
Louis always faced his accusers silently, sullenly, almost disinterestedly. He 
never excused himself, never alibied. On the other hand he never gloried in or 
boasted of his sexual exploits, he merely gave the impression that he was 
completely disinterested in the whole procedure of argument and punishment 
and wanted to get it over with as quickly as possible. It was very evident that, 
despite his sexual reputation, he was not invested with any glamour nor did he 
excite any hero-worship on the part of the younger men. The role of Don Juan 
in some cultures can presumably be a role that leads to a successful seducer’s 
being envied and even to some extent hero-worshipped by the young bloods, 
but this seems quite absent as a cultural possibility in Tiwi values. Successful 
young seducers never act publicly as if they were proud of themselves nor in 


any way show off or assume a “look how clever I am” manner. Absence of 
such behavior was very noticeable in others besides Louis, and certainly he 
never acted in such a way, despite his obvious suitability for such a role were 
it culturally available. 

In camp and during the periods of the collective life he was silent, gloomy 
and dour, frequently irritable, unfriendly and hostile to everybody. He was 
too young, in Tiwi terms, to rate a wife, but the policy of the Mission to dis- 
courage plural marriages had as its positive correlate the promotion of mar- 
riages for the wifeless young men and Louis was one of those who had obtained 
a wife through Mission manipulations. She died after a beating which Louis 
in one of his frequent fits of anger had administered to her, and while the 
natives never said so openly, they clearly agreed with the Mission’s charges 
that Louis had murdered his wife. Thus accused to his face by the Mission, 
Louis shrugged his shoulders in his normal, indifferent way. In council he sel- 
dom spoke and what he said carried no weight. This, of course, may well have 
been due to his age as in Tiwi terms Louis at 31 or 32 was still a young man who 
should keep silent in the presence of his seniors. But it was very noticeable 
that even in the quick informal conferences between members of a party on 
the march involving such petty decisions as whether to camp at this waterhole 
or try and make the next one before nightfall, or in similar minor decision- 
making, Louis took no part. He listened silently to the debate, was very quick 
to foresee correctly what the decision was going to be as was evidenced by his 
starting off again by himself before the main party had realized where the con- 
sensus lay, but he apparently felt no urge to express aloud his own views on 
the issue. His actions showed that in his private analysis of the situation he 
was way ahead of most of the debaters but apparently his persona! satisfactions 
came from correct anticipation of majority decision rather than from any 
desire to participate himself in decision-making. The same ability to listen, 
analyze what he heard, to act upon his own analysis but never to intervene 
actively was very noticeable in Louis’ reaction to the accusations against him 
by the outraged husbands. An outraged husband usually begins his charges 
late at night when the camps are quiet. At such a time he begins to yell his 
accusations through the darkness at the top of his voice, naming the seducer, 
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the wife concerned, the time and place where the event occurred, how sure he 
is of the truth of his accusations, what he intends to do about it, all this inter- 
spersed with insults and abuse of the young man involved. The effectiveness 
of this type of midnight harangue depends largely upon the offender’s being 
within earshot, since there is not much point in abusing an absentee. The ac- 
cused almost invariably reacts by shouting back denials. But this was not 
Louis’ way. He remained silent until the ranting old man was forced to pause 
and ask rather feebly of the darkness, ‘‘What’s the matter with him? Why 
doesn’t he answer? Is he asleep?’’ Whereupon from Louis’ campfire would come 
a quiet, ‘No, I hear you,” and very little else. The husbands found this most 
frustrating, a situation somewhat analogous to the schoolboy situation of our 
culture expressed in some such phrase as “You can’t ever get him to bite.” 

In addition to this great self-control and his undoubtedly keen intelligence, 
Louis was a formidable fighting man, the toughest, strongest and most 
dangerous in battle of all Turimpi’s sons. But when he fought, he fought alone. 
He led no factions and commanded the loyalty of no clique. He was in all 
things a lone wolf, apparently wanting no friends and seeking to influence no 
man. These personality traits probably stood him in good stead in his amorous 
career, though whether that career was the result of possession of such traits, 
or whether the traits were developed by the requirements of the career is an 
open question. Certainly, under Tiwi conditions, a person like Louis was pecul- 
iarly suited for an amorous reputation, since noisiness and chattersomeness 
during amours increase the chance of discovery, and close intimate friends are 
always liable to gossip. Solitary, reserved, intelligent and determined, master 
of his own fate and accepting the responsibility for his own actions, but saying 
practically nothing, Louis, one suspects, was the type of man who would have 
a successful career in whatever line of activity he concentrated upon, and in 
any culture in the world a man like Louis if he concentrates on sex will be a 
constant source of uneasiness and suspicion to husbands. He will always get 
what he goes after. 


TIPPERARY 


The three oldest sons—Antonio, Mariano and Louis—were over 30 at the 
time of observation. The two youngest, Tipperary and Bob, were just ap- 
proaching thirty. Bob, as we shall see later, was definitely lacking in color 
and definiteness. Louis, as we have pointed out, was a silent, antisocial type 
of man. It might be inferred from these two facts, especially by those familiar 
with the increasing importance and prestige that age, per se, brings in Austral- 
ian social life, that all the younger men were rather restrained and unempha- 
sized in personality characteristics just because they were young. Such a view 
is, I think, contradicted by the fact that Louis, while silent and noninitiatory, 
was nevertheless far from colorless. Even though he seldom spoke to draw 
attention to himself people, both men and women, were always well aware of 
him when he was around. It is also contradicted by the personality of Tip- 
perary. 
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Tip, and every white man who came in contact with him immediately 
shortened his name to the obvious diminutive form, was a person whose whole 
life was devoted to laughter. No English word fits him so well as the word 
“gay.” This gaiety was not clownishness or buffoonery nor did it contain any 
element of malice or desire to hurt others; it was simply an enormous sense of 
fun. The other four brothers were in their different ways rather taut and tense 
personalities, or at least three were and Antonio was when away from home. 
Tip alone of the five brothers was always completely relaxed and unself- 
conscious. He was always looking on the bright side, always trying to banish 
tension and worry with a quip or a wisecrack, always making a joke. His 
favorite sentence opening was “‘perhaps.’’ On one occasion a camp I was in 
was badly scared by a ghost appearing in the middle of the night in the midst 
of the camp fires. Everybody, anthropologist included, huddled around their 
fires, not daring to look and yet unable to abstain from furtive peeps. Fi- 
nally the apparition seemed to have gone and there were low whispers from 
various firesides of, ‘‘Has it g¢ne?—I think it’s gone—it doesn’t seem to be 
there now.” “Perhaps it’s gone to Port Darwin to see a movie,” said Tip, loudly, 
and immediately the tension was broken and the whole camp shouted with 
laughter. On another occasion a group of natives who were escorting an elderly 
and venerable French priest through the bush, were chased by a herd of wild 
buffalo* and forced to take refuge in the nearby trees. The buffalo pawed and 
snorted under the trees and a discussion took place as to how to frighten 
them away. Shouting, swearing and throwing sticks failed to frighten them off. 
“Perhaps, Father,” said Tip, convulsed with laughter at the whole proceeding 
and addressing the priest, ‘‘perhaps they would go away if you cursed at them 
in the Church language [i.e., Latin].”’ 

There are several important things to notice about Tip’s humor. One is 
that much of the time he used it as a means of initiating action, as in the ghost 
incident where he took the lead over several senior men in dissolving the 
tension, or in the Warner incident,® where the initiating suggestion to play a 
very old and hackneyed joke came from him. In a culture that looked with 
disfavor on young men speaking out of turn, Tip was always speaking out of 
turn, but because such speaking was always in a joking form, few if any natives 
recognized it as being out of turn. From certain points of view we might say 
that Tip had found, through his gaiety, a tool which he used to make his 
presence felt without exciting social disapproval because of his lack of age. 
But that statement makes the whole matter sound far too conscious and de- 
liberate. Again we face a constantly recurring problem—how much of “‘per- 
sonality” is status-dictated and how much “‘natural’’? Will increasing years 
and dignity cause Tip to cease laughing at life and its problems? There seem 
at least two grounds for strongly doubting it. One is the admittedly subjective 
but strongly held view that Tip didn’t laugh and joke and come out with his 
incongruous “perhaps”’ to achieve effect or as a means to the end of social 
recognition, but because he genuinely and naturally enjoyed his own humer. 
Too many nights have I dozed off to sleep listening to Tip gurgling with sup- 
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pressed laughter on the other side of the fire as he recalled to himself the 
amusing incidents of the day. Even when alone with his thoughts he was still 
aughing. This suggests that Tip’s gaiety was ‘‘natural’’ rather than contrived 
for effect, and there is support for the suggestion in the fact that Tip was re- 
garded as a poor hunter, because, as one critic put it, “He doesn’t concentrate 
on killing the kangaroo but plays jokes on the kangaroo and makes a game 
out of hunting.’’ Another indication that when alone he behaved in the same 
rresponsible manner that he exhibited in public. 

The second ground that suggests that fun-loving and gaiety are not in- 
ompatible with increasing age and tribal status is the fact that there were 
nany old and venerable Tiwi who loved fun and laughter just as Tipperary 
lid. One such was Tu’untalumi, one of the most elderly of the Tiklauila, a man 
f weight, dignity and poise. He was a highly respected person, an expert in 
eremonial performances and a rigid traditionalist in all things. But despite 
his age and dignity this man was as given to fun and laughter as Tip was. 
[he main difference was that Tip’s laughter was loud, boisterous and prankish; 
Tu’untalumi’s jokes and quips were delivered in low, gentle tones and his 
aughter was dignified and restrained. But within the limitations imposed by 
his status he got as much fun and extracted as much humor out of life as Tip, 

ustrating the point that age and seniority in Tiwi do not at all necessarily 
mean sourness and lack of humor. Although the two were not related Tipperary 
played up to the old man and courted and valued his approval while Tu’un- 
talumi clearly liked having Tip around him. They were kindred souls but 
separated by more than forty years of age. 

As is probably the case in most cultures, so among the Tiwi—the genuinely 
gay person is popular. Tipperary though the next to youngest of Turimpi’s 
sons was the one with most friends. Perhaps significantly, his friends were 
among both his seniors and juniors, but not among his brothers. Antonio was 
the only brother who sought Tip’s company and this can be accounted for 
either by the fact that Antonio, when not harassed by his status, was an easy- 
going, friendly and none too intelligent man who laughed readily even when 
none too sure of what the joke was, or that he found Tip’s company a relaxa- 
tion from the cares of state. Of the other brothers, the self-righteous and puri- 
tanical Mariano considered Tip frivolous and deplored (or was jealous of) the 
tendency of white men to become fond of him. Louis actively disliked Tip 
perhaps because his love affairs were an obvious target for some of Tip’s better 
quips. ‘Perhaps he is going into the bush to take a nap”’ was one of his com- 
ments when he saw Louis disappearing among the trees. With his full brother 
Bob, Tip had few close ties, perhaps because Bob spent much of his time in 
Darwin, but even more likely, one suspects, because Bob, an indefinite and 
colorless youngster, shrank from attracting public notice, whereas Tip was 
always drawing attention to himself, with the result that Bob to save himself 
embarrassment avoided his company. 

Outside his siblings, Tipperary’s gaiety earned him the liking and com- 
panionship of the younger men and made him a favorite younger man of some 
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of the oldest and most respected seniors, particularly of Tu’untalumi and those 
swayed by his opinion. It follows from this that Tip though given to jokes and 
pranks cannot be written off as merely a privileged buffoon. On the contrary 
his wit and gaiety earned him friends and his friends gave him influence out 
of proportion to his youth. Some insight into this is supplied by the shadow 
of the ubiquitous Louis. Tipperary, through the missionaries’ efforts on behalf 
of monogamy, had obtained a wife at a much earlier age than would have been 
possible under pre-white conditions, and according to the women, who have 
their own sources of information about such things, Louis was strongly at- 
tracted by Tipperary’s wife. Since Louis was not noted for restraint or self- 
discipline in these matters the obvious question was why he did not press his 
attention on her as he had done on numerous other women, including the wife 
of Tip’s younger brother Bob. “‘Oh no, he doesn’t dare chase after Tipperary’s 
wife. The old men would be very angry if he did anything to her,”’ was the reply 
of the old hags who were the local gossip columnists. This belief that the “old 
men” would undoubtedly protect Tip’s wife while they had noticeably failed 
to protect Bob’s wife from a similar threat (see below) is a pretty clear 
indication that the two young men had very different places in tribal estima- 
tion—a fact that in turn can be correlated with no status differential between 
them and leaves only the “personality” difference between the two men to 
account for it. Tip was popular with the control groups, Bob was not, there- 
fore the control groups would support Tip because they liked him. They were 
indifferent toward Bob.!° 

To summarize Tipperary is relatively easy. He was a cheery, relaxed, fun- 
loving young man who enjoyed his own humor but enjoyed it all the more if 
it were shared by an appreciative audience. He was therefore gregarious, 
friendly, outgoing and extroverted. He would have been a good Rotarian ora 
better disk-jockey. Because of these traits he was noticed a great deal more 
by his elders than his age justified and the notice he received was usually 
favorable. He was popular in a way none of his brothers were, and because of 
this popularity was able to express opinions and exert influence to an extent 
unusual for one of his years. In a society where men under 30 are expected to 
be seen and not heard, Tip was constantly being heard. This was only possible 
because his natural gaiety and warmth prejudiced almost everybody in his 
favor. He was the sort of man about whom it is often said in our culture “he 
always makes a party go,” or, “‘he is the sort of person who just naturally 
makes friends.” 


BOB 


The youngest brother, Bob, needs only two words to describe him—com- 
plete nonentity. About 27 or 28 when I knew him and, because of the Mission’s 
efforts, married a good deal younger than he would have been under pre-white 
conditions, Bob, whatever the occasion or circumstances, was always part of 
the background. Like many of the younger Tiwi he was inclined to spend part 
of each year in Darwin working for the white men, and by them he was re- 
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garded as a good, willing, obliging and respectful worker. The tribe thought 
of him in much the same way, the missionaries and anthropologist agreed with 
the estimate. Bob was essentially a “‘good boy.”’ He never did anything wrong, 
never answered back, never spoke out of turn, never stepped out of line, 
never deviated from the behavior expected of him. He was, of course, too young 
in Tiwi categories to have any influence or importance. But it is hard to see 
how age could turn him into anything more positive than he was at 28, at 
which age he invited the comment that he had very little personality. About 
all that could be said is that he was a born follower and always tried to do 
the right thing, the right thing consisting in conforming to the expectations 
of whatever group he happened to be with at the moment. When with the tribe 
Bob did what the elders told him to do. If they disagreed among themselves, 
Bob waited until the majority decision was clear and then added his voice to 
the chorus of agreement. The same faithfulness which caused his white em- 
ployers to label Bob ‘‘a good boy”’ caused the tribal elders to regard him as 
among the sounder of the young men, though they deplored his tendency to 
spend so much time in Darwin. But even on his trips to Darwin Bob did not 
depart too much from the norms for men of his age who had been children 
when the Mission came and who therefore constituted a post-white generation. 
He did not stay more than three or four months at a time in Darwin, he re- 
turned for all the steps of his initiation ceremonies, he observed his food and 
other taboos even when in Darwin, and during his sojourns there he never 
caused scandal back-home by getting into the slightest ‘‘trouble.’’ He went to 
Darwin when the tribe could raise no valid objection to his going, he returned 
whenever his absence led to criticism. Bob was a barometer of which line 
offered the least resistance at any given time. His chief motivation seemed to 
be to escape public attention, to always be where he would attract the least 
notice. 

The only occasion I ever saw Bob forced to emerge from the background 
and take the center of the stage was on one occasion when he returned from 
Darwin and was told by the local gossips that his wife had been unfaithful 
to him during his absence. The man involved was—not surprisingly—his 
brother Louis. This really put Bob on the spot. In pre-white days a youngster 
like Bob would not have had a wife, and therefore the situation of a man of 
Bob’s tender years calling an older man to account for seducing his wife could 
not have arisen. The traditional pattern in seduction cases is for the husband, 
necessarily an older man, to accuse the alleged seducer, necessarily a young 
man and therefore a bachelor and a person of no importance, and demand 
vengeance on him. The accuser is, therefore, traditionally a man of weight and 
prestige and dignity, and carries on his case against the seducer with style and 
authority. The accused on the other hand, being young and a person of no 
importance, stands abashed, cowed and silent, looking guilty while the out- 
ranged husband showers him with tirades of abuse, followed finally by spears 
or throwing-sticks. In the case of Bob versus Louis the casting of these tradi- 
tional roles was all wrong. Bob, overcome with embarrassment, did his best 
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to give an imitation of an angry and indignant elder telling off an impertinent 
“young punk,’ but even to the Tiwi, the spectacle of the subservient and 
retiring Bob trying to overawe and browbeat the formidable and completely 
self-reliant Louis was such a perversion of the traditional pattern that it bor- 
dered on the farcical. As soon as it was over and the conventions were satisfied, 
Bob, pale and shaken by the unwonted initiative and aggressiveness he had 
been forced to display, hurried back to the oblivion of Darwin where no suc! 
demands were made on a good boy, and, presumably to ensure that he would 
not be forced to go through such an ordeal again, took the rather unusual step 
of taking his wife along with him this time. 


The above brief sketches convey perhaps some idea of the variation in 
personalities of the five brothers. Obviously no definite conclusions can be 
drawn from material of this sort. It is merely suggestive of possibilities for 
theory. What it seems to suggest is, however, at variance with the idea that 
personality is substantially uniform in the simpler societies. No attempt has 
been made in this paper to explore the full gamut of personal differences among 
the Tiwi. By adding half a dozen other individuals (including such as Tu’unta- 
lumi and Dooley, already briefly mentioned) to the five siblings we have dis- 
cussed above, it would be easy to widen the number of “‘personality types” 
illustrated. By confining our attention to the sons of Turimpi we have avoided 
an arbitrary selection of contrasting individuals; the five men selected were 
chosen nol because they were different but because they were brothers. How 
different they are in that vaguely defined thing called personality is largely a 
matter of opinion depending almost entirely upon what is regarded as a 
“personality”’ difference. All that we would here claim for them in the way of 
difference is that on any continuum for a single trait the five sons of Turimpi 
range themselves about as differentially as any five average men are likely to 
do in our culture. In aggressiveness, for example, Mariano is well toward one 
end of the range, Bob well toward the other; Tipperary, Louis and Antonio 
at different points in between. In decisiveness or decision-making, Mariano, 
Louis and Tipperary belong to the heavily positive side, Antonio and Bob on 
the heavily negative side. But if we couple with decisiveness the ability to win 
friends and influence people, Tipperary, the decisive and popular, must be 
sharply separated from Louis and Mariano, decisive but unpopular. The three 
aggressive dominating types differ markedly among themselves in what might 
be called interest in life or chief motivating force, Mariano expressing his need 
for dominance through political channels, Louis through sex, Tipperary 
through laughter and kidding. On an introvert-extrovert continuum, Louis the 
silent withdrawn lone-wolf has to be placed well toward the introvert pole, 
with Mariano not very far away from him, but with Tipperary the out-giving 
friendly ‘‘Rotarian” kidder at the other extreme, and Antonio well down 
toward Tipperary’s end. These are of course just a few of the possible ranges 
along which the sons of Turimpi have to be located. 

Whatever facet of behavior we seize on for comparison, we find these five 
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men markedly different from one another. Nor does that obvious fact seem 
due in any way to the circumstance that the observations upon them were 
made in a post-white situation. The presence of the Mission, the arguments 
about polygyny, the lure of movies and white jobs in Port Darwin, the coming 
of the Japanese pearlers—such factors as these obviously influenced a great 
deal the cultural situation, but it is difficult to see how they can be held to 
account for Mariano’s vehemence or Antonio’s indecision or Tip’s gaiety or 
Louis’ amorousness. Such things as the Mission, the Japanese, Port Darwin, 
were vehicles for or occasions for Mariano’s vehemence and Antonio’s in- 
decision and Tip’s gaiety, but they certainly did not cause them. These men 
would, one presumes, have displayed those same temperamental traits through 
other and more “native’’ cultural vehicles if the whites and the Japanese had 
not been there. To argue otherwise, that is that such differences appear in the 
post-white situation but are absent under pre-white conditions, would seem to 
be a most blatant form of ethnocentricism. 

It is equally ethnocentric, though in a different way, to argue that our cul- 
ture, because of its alleged greater complexity, is able in some mysterious way 
to produce greater variations in personality traits than other and simpler cul- 
tures. What complexity of culture does is increase the number of cultural 
alternatives or socially acceptable behavior patterns; it cannot increase the 
number of attitudes which an individual will manifest while choosing a cul- 
tural alternative or following a socially acceptable pattern. An individual in 
any culture will follow a “cultural course” but he will follow it cheerfully or 
sourly, silently or garrulously, in a relaxed manner or a tense manner, like a 
leader or like a follower, with his eye on the gallery or regardless of the world’s 
opinion. These alternatives would appear to be human alternatives, since they 
are ways in which all men respond to cultural stimuli. Since they are human 
variations they will be present where there are many cultural alternatives and 
where there are none. They will be present in closed social systems as much as 
in open social systems. When a man in any culture in the world is practising 
a cultural pattern, he will still differ from his neighbors—or his brothers—in 
the way he practises it. “‘It ain’t the horrible things you do, but the horrible 
way you do ’em,” are the words of an old joke which draws attention to the 
vital difference between the things which a culture requires its people to do 
and the attitudes with which different people proceed to do them. The five 
sons of Turimpi all followed Tiwi cultural patterns reasonably closely but as 
this paper has tried to demonstrate they were far indeed from being “‘stereo- 
typed personalities.” They differed not in what they did but in how they did it. 

It follows therefore that since simplicity or complexity of culture is irrele- 
vant to the whole matter, we should expect to find, in any culture in the world, 
a pretty similar range of variation in what must roughly be called “types of 
people.” If the personality and culture literature is leading young anthropolo- 
gists into the field expecting to find “stereotyped personalities” in the simpler 
cultures, they are doomed to disappointment. Years ago, Franz Boas (in a 
passage that is never quoted nowadays) told them what they will find. “Some 
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theorists,” says Boas, ‘‘assume a mental equipment of primitive man distinct 
from that of civilized man. I have never seen a person in primitive life to whom 
this theory would apply. There are slavish believers in the teachings of the 
past and there are scoffers and unbelievers; there are clear thinkers and 
muddle-headed bunglers; there are strong characters and there are weaklings” 
(1951). It is noteworthy that this (for Boas) unusually flat and definite 
statement was made in an attempt to demolish the views of Levy-Bruhl that 
between civilized man and the primitive there is an impassable psychological 
gap. Perhaps—as Tipperary would say, if he understood the matter—perhaps, 
the personality and culture movement is merely Levy-Bruhl in modern dress, 
perhaps the latent content of the movement is to deny to the people of the 
simpler cultures the ordinary elementary human qualities of individual dif- 
ference and human variation, thereby enabling ‘‘personality”’ and ‘‘individual- 
ity” to be treated as unique creations of the white races to be found only 
among the followers of the American way of life. If this indeed be the latent 
content of much “personality and culture” literature, it seems to warrant a 
flat and unqualified rejection, in terms as emphatic as those of Boas, by all 
those anthropologists who, like Boas, may not know projective tests but do 
know something about the simpler native societies. 


NOTES 


1 In view of the wide discrepancies in the use of the word “‘personality”’ it must be made clear 
again that all that is meant by the word here is the level of description one is apt to get if in ordi 
nary social conversation one asks the question, ““What sort of person is he?” 

? The native names of these men are all polysyllabic and difficult for the reader to remember 
I use therefore the names bestowed upon them by white men, to aid in keeping them distinctly in 
mind. The Spanish names, Antonio, etc., were bestowed by certain Filipino carpenters who built 
the building for the Roman Catholic missionaries when they first arrived. Tipperary is, of course, 
a white corruption of a native name. 

3 It will be noticed by close students of the above information that Turimpi must have been 
born in the 1830’s, Bongdadu born somewhere around 1865. She had her first child when she was 
about 16 or 17, at which time her husband Turimpi was at least 50. This is a perfectly normal 
Tiwi marital situation, the commonest marriage arrangement being one in which a newly-born 
female child is betrothed by her father to a man in his thirties. 

* Even from the anthropologist Dooley would not accept tobacco until he had convinced him- 
self that in return he would not be required to sacrifice any of his principles. Nor would he take his 
son, to whom he was passionately attached, to the Mission station for medical treatment—per- 
haps the most striking proof of the uncompromising attitude that Dooley had adopted toward 
the Mission. 

5 Such a speculation about Mariano’s personality at the age of 25, seventeen years before the 
author knew him, is based upon the general belief of social scientists that personality does not 
change much between 25 and 42, and the particular evidence of the older missionaries that Mari- 
ano was “already inclined to throw his weight around” when they first arrived. 

® Goodenough (1949) is apparently one of the few anthropologists to discuss the relation be- 
tween extra-marital sexual activity and the opportunities provided by the nature of the physical 
environment. The point here is slightly different; whether the Tiwi physical environment encour- 
ages adultery is uncertain since a social system such as theirs would promote adultery whatever 
the physical environment, but it certainly helps to increase the suspiciousness of husbands. 

7 That seduction has to be a daytime activity is implied in what has already been said. After 
sundown the women are concentrated in their husband’s camp and have no opportunity. Which 
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leads to the situation—quite foreign to our way of thought and also apparently to that of Poly- 
nesian cultures—whereby a young bachelor can prow! around the bush all night without arousing 
the slightest interest but his daytime wanderings, ostensibly in search of game, are watched by his 
married seniors with the deepest suspicion. 

8 The buffalo, which are confined to Melville Island, are the wild descendants of domestic 
East Asian water buffalo which were imported during an early attempt at settlement. 

* It is perhaps not without interest that one of Tip’s jokes is imperishably preserved in the 
files of the Peabody Museum at Harvard. Tip was in Darwin in 1927 when W. Lloyd Warner was 
collecting at the Native Compound the anthropometric measurements which were afterwards ana 
lyzed by W. W. Howells (1937), and like all other natives in town from many tribes he and a 
number of Tiwi were measured by Warner. On the card for each subject Warner wished to record 
the personal name of the native. Led by Tip, all the Tiwi measured bestowed upon themselves 
the most obscene “native name” they could think of, and years later Tip would shout with laughter 
when telling how Warner faithfully recorded these obscenities, often repeating them several times 
to make sure of the correct pronunciation. 

10 This set of sentiments surrounding Tip’s wife also gives a little more insight into the sex 
activities of Louis. His reluctance to move in on her, because of the way “the old men would 
feel,” while showing no such reluctance to move in on Mrs. Bob, supports the view implied above 
that Louis, while sex dominated, was no fool in his amours. He had an intelligent and realistic ap- 
preciation of just how much he could get away with. 

I use this slang term deliberately, since it expresses somewhat the Tiwi attitude toward 


those young bachelors who go about seducing the wives of their elders and betters 
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Dreams and Dream Interpretation in Haiti* 


ERIKA E. BOURGUIGNON 
The Ohio State University 


NCREASING interest in the field of culture and personality studies has 

led to an also increasing interest in dreams among various peoples, with 
respect both to the dreams themselves and to people’s attitudes toward 
dreams. Recently Dorothy Eggan (1949) has suggested that dream material 
might be used, quite aside from the psychoanalytic interpretation of dreams, 
“as a form of personal document” and, again (1952), that the manifest content 
of dreams might yield important cultural insights. George Devereux (1951) 
has raised the question of a possible cultural patterning of dreams. 

While dreaming is undoubtedly a universal human characteristic, it would 
appear that cultures differ greatly in the importance they place on dreams. 
They differ, furthermore, in having more or less patterned methods of inter- 
preting dreams, in the degree of reality they attribute to dream experiences, 
and in the class of phenomena with which dreams may be grouped. 

It is the aim of the present paper to indicate some general features of dream- 
ing among Haitian peasants. To date, few reports of dreams have been made 
in the literature on Haiti. Some Haitian authors (e.g., Mortel 1947) apparently 
take it for granted that dreaming is a phenomenon of serious consequence to 
the peasants. Similarly, Rigaud and Denis (1947) report three very interesting 
dreams of one Marie-Noél without comment. 

Even on cursory examination of the data it becomes clear that to the 
Haitian peasant, as perhaps to all peoples among whom dreaming is accorded 
an important place, dream phenomena play a significant role in the validation 
of the culturally patterned world view. As such, they support the traditional 
system of perception and evaluation, and are worthy of analysis by the social 
scientist. 

Among the peasants of Haiti, dreams may be classified as “things I see at 
night,” or they may be classified with supernatural visitations. Indeed, reports 
of supernatural visitations do not necessarily distinguish between those that 
took place in dreams and those that involved contact with possessed indi- 
viduals or with other ways in which the gods may let their wishes be known. 
The category, “things I see at night,” seems to predominate among children, 
who in large numbers appear to suffer from nightmares. This is evidenced by 
the children themselves as well as by adults—either speaking retrospectively 
about themselves or in speaking about children. It is striking to note that 
children frequently mention these nighttime experiences in response to the 


* An abbreviated version of the present paper was read at the 29th Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Anthropological Society, held at Urbana, Tilinois, May 7-9, 1953. The data on 
which this discussion is based are taken from material collected during a year’s field trip to Haiti, 
in 1947-1948. Grateful acknowledgment is here made to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and to the Graduate School of Northwestern University, whose generous support made this study 
possible. 
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Rorschach test, and that some adults too were stimulated by the inkblots to 
remember these childhood experiences. For instance, one twelve-year-old boy 
said, in response to one of the Rorschach cards, ‘This is a zombi,” and then 
elaborated this by saying, “the sort of thing I see at night.’’ The same child, 
in response to another card, said after a lengthy pause, “‘This is an animal. . . 
an evil animal... it’s frightening . . . an animal I’ve never seen . . . an ani- 
mal you see in dreams.” Somewhat later he commented with reference to this 
response, ‘‘When I go to the woods at night, I see such animals.’’ The same 
child spoke also of seeing werewolves and dead people. Indeed quite a few 
children saw dead people, werewolves, demons, evil animals and evil people 
in the Rorschach cards and they not infrequently added, ‘‘They walk at night.” 

However, this sort of thing was not limited to the peasants. An upper- 
class young man of eighteen, in speaking of the cemetery, was reminded of 
dreams “that haunted my childhood, frightening dreams,” and again, “The 
cemetery was a mysterious thing, so that I had awful nightmares because 
of my ideas about the dead and all that sort of thing.”’ Since upper-class chil- 
dren are largely reared by servants of the peasant class, these notions, then, 
come from the same source as those of the peasant children. Another infor- 
mant, aged 23, spoke of a “fantastic animal, such as one might see in a dream 
... I had such dreams when I was a child.”’ The same man commented, “In 
dreams little Haitians may see things like that, that is what we call baka. 
I had such dreams when I was a child.”” Baka, it should be noted, are frequent 
ly also called ‘“‘démons,” and are thought of as secret societies of humans wi 
turn into animals at will. They are generally feared and children are frightene 
with them. Another informant recounted how children who do not wish to 
sleep at night are told that the baka will come and get them, and he noted how 
strangely the children quiet down and are no longer nuisances. The same 
things that frighten the children, however, frighten the adults as well, and 
many stories are told of the strange things that go on at night—how, although 
you know your friends and neighbors in the daytime, you may not know what 
they are at night. 

A peasant woman of about 25 reported as one of her earliest memories 
that as a child she had been present at a ceremony for the Twins (marasa). 
In her childish eagerness she had taken some of the food prepared for the 
Twins before the spirits had done so. Later, to her great terror, she discovered 
that a great many little snakes were crawling over her. When the vodun priest 
was called, he explained that this was the punishment for her transgression, 
the little snakes being manifestations of the spirits of the Twins. Only through 
considerable questioning of the informant did it become apparent that the 
snakes had not been visible to anyone but herself, and while there is no way 
of being sure about this it is possible that she was reporting a nightmare rather 
than some sort of hallucination. If this was indeed a dream, it is closer to the 
types of dreams reported by adults, in which the core of the dream is some sort 
of message from supernaturals. 

While a great many tales of baka, zombi, werewolves and other such beings 
are told by adults, and referred to as things that go on at night, answers 
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given specifically in response to an inquiry after dreams do not fall into that 
category. Dreams which are labelled as such, or as things that happen in sleep, 
seem on the basis of the data collected to refer almost exclusively to two classes 
of entities: the dead and the gods, both of which come in order to convey a 
message to the dreamer. The dream, indeed, may be said to function as one 
of the vehicles of communication between the gods, the dead, and the living. 
Speaking in one’s sleep is similarly considered as a visitation of the gods. If 
the words spoken by the sleeper are not understood by those who hear them, 
it is said that the god who manifested himself spoke Jangai, the esoteric lan- 
guage spoken and understood only by the gods and the vodun priests. There are 
some regional differences here, since among some groups vodun practices and 
beliefs are not as widespread as among others so that dream interpretation 
slants toward the view that one sees the dead in one’s sleep. Dreams of the 
gods have an added peculiarity, since familiarity with the gods is derived from 
spirit possession. Thus one has spoken with a god, when that god was possess- 
ing another person, or, in local parlance, was “‘in the head” of another person. 
Or one, oneself, might have been possessed. But here there is a striking dif- 
ference between dreams and possession experience; while one does not remem- 
ber one’s own possessions during waking life, one might remember having 
been possessed in a dream. That is to say, according to vodun belief one’s per- 
sonality is displaced by the possessing deity, who uses the body of any given 
person as his vehicle or “horse’’ (cheval), and such possession is followed by 
complete amnesia. Indeed, persons coming out of a state of possession may 
comment that they have been asleep, or that possession is like sleep. 

In speaking of spirit possession and vodun activities, a word about the gods 
might be in order. The gods are of mixed African, Catholic and Haitian origin; 
they are referred to as loa, saints, or mysté, and they may have names which 
are clearly African and Catholic, as well as, at times, names of local origin. 
The faithful have considerable knowledge of the personal characteristics of 
these divinities, and of their relations to each other. The divinities have their 
particular colors, clothing, preferred foods, special days consecrated to them, 
and other attributes (cf. Herskovits 1937; Simpson 1945). In dreams, much 
as at a ceremony, the people seen are conceived of as being merely the vehicles 
of the possessing divinities. The dream is told either without actual reference 
to actual persons encountered in the dream, or, at best, with slight mention 
of them, just as a conversation with a divinity at a ceremony might be re- 
ported without reference to the person in whose “head” the god appeared. 

To illustrate some of the things said so far, we may briefly look at a dream 
told by Annette, a young woman of the peasant class, in her middle 20’s. 
While normally a resident of Port-au-Prince, Annette was, at the time of the 
dream, accompanying me on a visit to her family in the sugar cane area to the 
south of that city in the region of Léogane. The dream took place on a brief 
trip back to the city and was reported to me several days later as follows: 
“T did not dream a single dream. We went to Port-au-Prince Sunday, Monday 
night they reproached me because I am not in Port-au-Prince, because I am 
not taking care of the shrine. Mysté Erzili spoke to me like this: that I don’t 
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need her, neither her nor Papa Ogun. She said: Jacques, well St. Jacques that’s 
Papa Ogun. Well, I am very happy you came—I need you very much. That’s 
how she said [it] to me.”” Here then we have the simplest statement of the 
dream, remarkably prefaced by a denial of its being a dream; rather it is the 
report of a reproach made by “them,” i.e., the gods, or more specifically, the 
gods of Annette’s household shrine. This shrine contained three chromo- 
lithographs: the Mater Dolorosa, referred to by Annette as Erzili, or Mysté 
Erzili; St. Jacques or Ogun or Papa Ogun; and St. Patrick or Damballa. 
According to vodun mythology Erzili is the wife of both Ogun and Damballa. 
Damballa, however, plays no role in the present account. 

Once the dream statement was made an attempt to get further explanation 
of what Annette had actually perceived took a bit of questioning, and the 
results came only hesitantly at first. To the question, ““How did Erzili come 
li.e., appear]?”’ Annette replied, ‘““She came as a man .. . she can do that, any 
way she wants to... yes, the face of someone I know. She said I didn’t take 
care of her, that I despise her. She needs that shrine to be arranged.” At this 
point, however, Annette appeared to change her mind and continued, “It was 
not she [Erzili] herself who came. She sent Papa Ogun, since it was a man—but 
he did not come as a gendarme. Sometimes he comes in yellow clothes. But he 
came all dressed in white.” Now there are a number of features in this elabora- 
tion worthy of comment. Deities are known to possess individuals, regardless 
of sex, so that there would have been no difficulty in Erzili’s appearing as a 
man in the dream. Only my question as to Erzili’s appearance seemed to have 
cast some doubt into Annette’s mind as to whether she had actually seen Erzili, 
or rather Ogun, as Erzili’s emissary. And even here, Ogun’s clothing becomes 
a matter of comment. For the gods, as pointed out earlier, often dress their 
parts. Thus Ogun (St. Jacques), being a warrior, dresses in the “‘yellow”’ 
(khaki) uniform of a Haitian gendarme. In the course of Annette’s comments 
we note that she told us at first she had dreamed of Erzili, later, Erzili in the 
appearance of a man, indeed a specific man of Annette’s acquaintance wearing 
white. This is later translated into an appearance of Ogun as sent by Erzili, 
with some comment on the inappropriateness of his clothing. Thus, Annette 
sees a man of her acquaintance in her dream and tells it, indeed appears to 
perceive it, as a dream involving the deity Erzili. This prompted the further 
question as to how Annette had been able to identify the character of the per- 
son she had dreamed of. To this she replied, ‘“‘Since he made me that reproach 
I know it was he [Ogun] himself... . When I am going up to Port-au-Prince 
for good, I shall serve at that shrine. When you are there [i.e., in Port-au- 
Prince all the time] you light candles twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. ... Once you start lighting candles you have to do it regularly . . . [I 
have been doing it] for a long time . . . it is the deities who command you to 
to serve [them]. . . . When you see a single deity making you reproaches [you 
know] that it is all of them... they sent one to make reproaches for all of 
them.”’ Thus one knows the identity of a dream visitor by what he says, by the 
message which is the main purpose of the dream. Furthermore, the shifting 
identification from Erzili to Ogun is rationalized here by the emphasis on the 
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point that one god stands for all the gods. And again, the relation of man to the 
gods is clearly stated: “It is the deities who commanded me to serve [them].” 

Asked what she intended to do about the request of the gods, Annette 
replied, “‘Yes, I explained in my sleep—they have to wait until I return to 
Port-au-Prince. They asked so very much when I would return—I said I did 
not know. Loa come to reproach you just like human beings. Just like a person. 
When you don’t light his lamp [for him, he—the Joa—thinks] you despise him.” 
Here, then, the point of the dream becomes quite clear: the gods want An- 
nette to return to Port-au-Prince for good, but she cannot do so because she 
is kept away from her obligations—by the anthropologist. Somewhat later in 
the same conversation she made the point explicit by saying, “Since I was a 
child, it is the city to which I am accustomed, which makes it more difficult for 
me here [in the context: makes it more difficult for me to have dreams here]— 
I am rather there—in the city.” 

We see, then, that to the dreamer the essential point in the dream is the 
message from the gods and the ability to communicate with them; as we saw, 
Annette settled the problem at least temporarily by explaining that she was 
not able to stay in the city and did not know when she would be returning. 
No subsequent action is necessary, the dream is an entire complex of action 
within itself. 

Aside from the matter of dreams as communication, we must note a second 
and more novel point. While dreams as communication are of great importance 
in the validation of the native belief system, this is a rather widespread phe- 
nomenon, among primitives as well as elsewhere. In the case of the present 
example, however, it is striking to observe that apparently dream experience 
and the dream as told are two distinct phenomena. That is to say, the dream 
is already partially interpreted when it is told, made to conform to the dream- 
er’s culturally styled notions as to what dreams are all about. While Freudian 
authors speak of ‘‘secondary elaboration” this phenomenon seems to refer to 
the development of a dream theme in the act of telling it rather than to a total 
shift in the actual perception as we find here. Annette tells she dreamed of a 
female deity and apparently so experienced her dream. Only in questioning 
do we discover that in her dream Annette actually saw a man of her acquaint- 
ance, dressed in white, asking her to return to Port-au-Prince. The dream 
operates, as it were, on two levels of perception. The latent meaning of the 
dream, the dream’s motivation, is still a further matter. 

A number of features of this dream occur in other dreams of the same sub- 
ject. With reference to the sex of the persons dreamed about, as indeed in poss- 
ession, there need be no coherence between the person seen and the personality 
thought to be present. Thus male divinities may possess women and female 
divinities may possess men. Therefore in the dream just cited the man seen 
might have been interpreted, had Annette wished to do so, as being possessed 
by Erzili. In another dream of a male deity it appeared upon questioning that 
the person seen had been a woman. As to the matter of action in dreams, 
sacrifices may be asked for and given in dreams and no subsequent action need 
be taken. The one difference between dreams and the possession experience 
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as contact with the deities seems to be the fact that it is possible to dream of 
being possessed oneself by a given divinity and remember the divinities ac- 
tions, while possession is, at least by cultural definition, followed by amnesia. 

The actual dreams and their telling do not always conform to the more 
theoretical discussion of dreams. Thus upon asking how one knows of whom 
one dreams, I was told the following: ‘‘As soon as you dream of a person, you 
know it is a divinity. Maurice [a man who had been seen in a dream] is a dark 
Negro, a big fellow, so you know it is Papa Gede. That is the system of the gods. 
If you dream of a beautiful reddish woman, with beautiful hair, you know it 
is Erzili. Any good looking man, with beautiful hair, any mulatto, that is 
Damballa.”’ On the one hand, such systems of identification very interestingly 
reflect Haitian race classification, and incidentally, Haitian class structure as 
well. The gods, like people, fall into race and class groupings—e.g., Gede, 
particularly representing the lower-class groups in his skin color, his manners, 
and in a variety of other characteristics attributed to him. On the other hand 
it should be noted that theoretically both in waking life and in dreams the 
gods may and do possess anyone they choose. Here, however, a contradictory 
notion appears—that of the physical type and identity of the gods, aside from 
the bodies of various people whom they may temporarily inhabit. As a con- 
sequence a coherence is looked for in the appearance of the gods and that of 
their temporary human vehicles. As may be seen from the dream cited in the 
present paper, this need not be the case at all, nor is it a requirement in actual 
ases of possession. It is true, however, that the gods are conceived of as hav- 
ing appearances of their own, physical as well as psychological characteristics, 
and at possession at least a token attempt will be made to have the possessed 
individual dress the part of the divinity. Sometimes this may imply complete 
outfits of clothing, sometimes merely the tying of a handkerchief of the god’s 
color around the possessed individual’s head. Also, very striking changes in 
physical appearance (facial expression, posture, etc.) may come with posses- 
sion, making the individual look like the god, taking on the god’s character- 
istics. As far as dreams are concerned, generally speaking, theories of identifying 
the gods in one’s dreams such as the ones just cited are ad hoc constructions, 
and do not necessarily fit specific dreams. They are afterthoughts, produced 
in response to the question: How do you know, how can you tell? 

Since dreams are one of the vehicles of communication between the 
vodun deities and their human servants, dreaming is thought of as related to 
one’s religion. Vodun worshipers consider themselves Catholics, and the vodun 
deities as identical, in many cases, to the saints of the Catholic Church. 
Protestants, who believe neither in the saints in their Catholic form nor in the 
vodun deities, are thought to dream only rarely and with difficulty, since the 
gods would not communicate with them. Much dreaming, disturbing night 
rest, is thought of as harassing by the gods, and if the dreamer feels unable to 
understand the dreams, he may appeal to a vodun priest or priestess for inter- 
pretation. Almost regardless of specific content disturbing dreams in large 
quantities are interpreted as the desire of the gods for feasts, sacrifices, or 
initiation. Illness and misfortune may be similarly interpreted. The expression 
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in both cases is the same: loa kébé li! (the gods have gotten hold of him—are 
harrassing him!). Dreams may not only communicate a generalized demand for 
the fulfilment of religious obligations, but may actually specify details of re- 
ligious procedure to be followed. In this way, dreaming leads to the individuali- 
zation of religious practices and is certainly one of the forces at work in the 
lack of uniformity in vodun worship to be observed from one family to the next 
or from one cult house to the next. If some attempt is made in good faith to 
meet the demands of the gods, it is thought that the disturbing dreams or 
other evidence of divine anger will subside even though complete fulfilment 
of the obligations may not be undertaken. It is also thought that saying one’s 
prayers before going to sleep will prevent dreams, possibly because the gods 
will be satisfied. Also, it is thought that placing one’s hand under one’s head 
will lead to the forgetting of dreams. 

To summarize we may say that dream experiences tend, together with 
possession, to validate the belief in the gods, and to establish two-way com- 
munication with them. While it is difficult to see to what extent dreams them- 
selves may be culturally patterned, the cultural dogma of the dreams as 
appearances of the gods interacts with the dream content in such a way that 
an interpreted version of the dream seems to be experienced by the dreamer. 
The reality of the dream world is placed on the same plane as that of waking 
experience. In neither case need people be who or what they appear to be 
Children’s dreams seem to have different content, since presumably they are 
not as yet schooled in this matter of interpretation, and also, as children, they 
seem to have less direct contact with the supernaturals. Dreams furthermore 
act as channels for the development of idiosyncratic modes of worship and lend 
support to whatever mythology exists, which itself is largely based on anec- 
dotal material about the gods. This mythological material, in turn, furnishes 
the basis for dream interpretation and for the manner in which dreams are 
experienced. 
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WENDELL CLARK BENNETT 
1905-1953 


When Wendell Bennett died of a heart attack while swimming off the 
South Beach at Martha’s Vineyard on September 6, 1953, our profession lost 
a leader who was at once an active and very productive field worker, a fine 
and beloved teacher, and a worker for anthropology of extraordinary admin- 
istrative ability. Bennett combined these talents effectively for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, the development of students and for the benefit of our 
science in its relations with government and the research councils. 

Although he contributed more to Andean archeology than any man of his 
generation, and was a keen specialist in that field, he was trained to be, and 
remained, an anthropologist in the broad sense and a believer in broad ap- 
proaches—areal, cross-cultural and interdisciplinary. It will be hard for many 
of us, to whom he was known primarily through some particular interest, to 
realize how great a loss we have all experienced. 

Bennett was born in Marion, Indiana, on August 17, 1905. In 1927 he 
graduated from the University of Chicago and remained there for graduate 
study, receiving his M.A. in 1929 and his Ph.D. in 1930. Part of this time, 
in 1928 and 1929, was spent in the Hawaiian Islands, where he was on the 
research staff of the Bishop Museum, and where he worked on the archeology 
of Kauai. His report is one of the relatively few on Polynesian prehistory. 
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His next field trip, in 1930, and 1931, was with Robert Zingg to the Tara- 
humara of northern Mexico. Their monograph, published by the University 
of Chicago, was one of the first modern studies of the Indians of remote parts 
of Mexico and one of the very few on northern Mexico. Although his primary 
interest became centered in archeology, Bennett continued to collect ethno- 
graphic data whenever he had an opportunity and, characteristically, his 
materials were always available for the use of others. 

On his return from Mexico, Bennett began an association with the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, as Assistant Curator of South American 
Archaeology, which was to last until 1938. His first field trip to the Andes, 
made for the Museum in 1932, was, in several] senses, his most important one, 
for there he found a lasting and absorbing interest and established an im- 
mediate reputation as a Peruvianist. 

In the early thirties Andean archeology had reached a point beyond which 
further basic progress without field studies was virtually impossible. Uhle, and 
Kroeber, with his students, had laid the chronological framework as far as it 
was then possible to go. Bennett chose Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, for his first 
excavations because of the key position of the Tiahuanaco style in the Peruvian 
coast sequence and because literally nothing was known of the stratigraphy 
of the type site in the Titicaca Basin. Ignorance of Tiahuanaco had not pre- 
vented unfounded speculation about the site from passing as fact, but Bennett, 
as he did so often later, wanted to see for himself. Here he established his well 
known Early, ‘Classic and Decadent pottery sequence and related it to two 
major building periods and some of the stone sculpture. This work laid the 
foundation for all later studies of the nature of the spread of Tiahuanaco in- 
fluences over vast areas of the Central Andes, a problem in which Bennett was 
interested for the rest of his life and to which he made the latest and most 
important contribution in his posthumously published account of his last 
field work, in 1950, at Wari, near Ayacucho, Peru. Stopping briefly in Vene- 
zuela on his return from Bolivia, Bennett made the first properly controlled 
excavation in that country. 

In 1934, Bennett returned to Bolivia, extending our knowledge of Tia- 
huanaco in both the lowlands and the Titicaca Basin, and discovering a new 
phase of highland archeology called Chiripa. This he considered to be post- 
Classic and pre-Decadent Tiahuanaco. As field work progressed in the region, 
largely inspired by his own work, he decided that his judgment was based on 
mistaken stratigraphic interpretation. He retracted his earlier opinion in 
1947, placing Chiripa in a much earlier position. 

Wendell Bennett and Hope Ranslow were married on October 30, 1935. 
In the following year they went together to the north coast of Peru, where, 
in those days before paved highways, life in the remoter districts was far from 
easy. Bennett’s work in Vira Valley on that trip was largely responsible for 
the later choice of Vird for the concentrated joint campaign undertaken there 
in 1946, in which he took an active part. Again, in 1938, he and his wife re- 
turned to northern Peru, this time to the highlands, where he made the first 
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truly scientific excavations at Chavin de Huantar and where he threw much 
new light on the little known Recuay culture. He also discovered a hitherto 
unknown manifestation of Tiahuanaco influence at Wilkawain, in the Callején 
de Huaylas. 

During the middle and late thirties Bennett’s wide experience in Latin 
America and his ability to work with others led to his appointment to several 
committees of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council. He was also editor of the section on South American 
Archaeology in the Handbook of Latin American Sludies from 1936 to 1940. 
When the Institute of Andean Research was founded, in 1937, Bennett was a 
charter member, serving as secretary-treasurer from its beginning through 
1942, when he became chairman for the next four years. From 1947 until his 
death he was a member of the Institute’s steering committee. His associates 
in that small group will always recall his practical wisdom and already miss his 
counsel. 

In 1938 Bennett left the American Museum to become Associate Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Wisconsin, where he taught until 1940, 
when he joined the Faculty at Yale as associate professor. He became a full 
professor in 1945, and chairman of the Department of Anthropology in 1949. 
He was also a Research Associate of the Peabody Museum and a Fellow of 
Pierson College. 

On a field trip to Colombia in 1941 he again pioneered in the delineation of 
archeological distributions and sequences in little-known regions. 

As he became increasingly prominent professionally Bennett was asked to 
serve in proportionately responsible positions. From 1939 to 1942 he was the 
representative of the American Anthropological Association in the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council and chairman 
of the Committee on Latin American Anthropology of the same division from 
1941 to 1944. In 1942, when the National Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies consolidated 
their several committees on Latin America, Bennett was appointed executive 
secretary of their Joint Committee on Latin American Studies. During the 
war years he was much occupied by this position, and as a member of the 
Ethnogeographic Board from 1942 to 1945. Both of these joint, wartime 
groups gave valuable service at a most difficult and often chaotic time. Their 
contributions to the war effort were due in no small part to Bennett’s admin- 
istrative skill and diplomacy. 

Except for a brief field trip to the Cuenca region of Ecuador in 1944, 
Bennett did no further field work until 1946, when he took part in the Vird 
Valley Expedition, making intensive excavations at the Gallinazo site he had 
first reported in 1936. He had, however, undertaken an increasing number of 
important tasks, including the preparation of a large part of Volume II of the 
Handbook of South American Indians, and the writing of Andean Cullure 
History, with Junius Bird, for the American Museum of Natural History. To- 
gether these constitute the most useful concise summaries of Andean archeol- 
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ogy available today. He also edited, and contributed importantly to, a sym- 
posium on A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology. In addition, he was largely 
responsible for a review of the archeology of northwestern Argentina pub- 
lished in 1948. 

In 1945, Bennett became a member of the Board of Directors of the Social 
Science Research Council. The following quotation is from J/ems, published 
by the Social Science Research Council in September, 1953: 


Before he became a director in 1945 the Council had shared with other sponsoring 
organizations the advantage of his membership on the Ethnogeographic Board, 1942 
45. It is significant that he was chosen to write the history of that wartime agency; his 
objective account of its activities, published by the Smithsonian Institution in 1947, 
is an outstanding appraisal of the use of scholarly and scientific resources in the public 
service. During the early war years he was also executive officer of the Joint Committee 
on Latin American Studies, whose wartime aid to government was substantial. The 
Council is deeply indebted to Wendell Bennett for his sustained and careful analysis 
of continuing problems of policy and operation, and for his discerning judgment, as a 
member of its Executive Committee since 1946 and its chairman since 1951. Of unique 
value to the Council were his tact and discrimination as chairman of the 1947 Commit- 
tee on Aims, Organization, Operation, and Executive Leadership of the Council. 

The field of area research and training and the Council’s efforts to improve the 
social science aspects of area training programs owe much to Wendell Bennett’s knowl 
edge and interest. He was a member of the Council’s Committee on World Area Re- 
search throughout its existence from 1946 to 1953, and his analytical report on its 
survey of the facilities for Area Studies in American Universities, published by the 
Council in June 1951, earned repeated expressions of gratitude and commendation 
from university and government administrators and others concerned with the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge of different areas of the world. 

When problems of evaluating programs for the international exchange of persons 
were felt to be acute by supporting foundations and government agencies, and the 
assistance of the Council was sought, it turned to Wendell Bennett for an assessment 
of appropriate Council activities relating to these problems. His work, in cooperation 
with other members of the staff, indicated a lack of established knowledge concerning 
the impact of American educational experience on foreign students, and defined the 
Council’s role as that of planning and promoting research on such experience. As chair- 
man of the resulting Committee on Cross-Cultural Education appointed in 1952, he 
guided the development of its plans with wisdom and foresight; and his counsel will be 
sorely missed as its work proceeds. 


At Yale his interest in area research and cross-cultural studies was reflected 
in his chairmanship of the Area Studies Executive Committee and his service 
as consultant to the Human Relations Area Files. 

Perhaps the best indication of the esteem of his colleagues was Bennett’s 
almost constant service to the American Anthropological Association in a 
number of capacities, beginning before the war, and culminating in his presi- 
dency in 1952. 

Full as was his !ife, and varied as was his service to anthropology, over and 
above his own scholarly work and teaching, Bennett was never too busy to 
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1 continue his pattern of kindly, thoughiful helpfulness. His memory will re- 
ly main with all of us who knew him to the end of our careers, and his funda- 
i. mental contributions to our science will outlive the youngest of his friends.* 
ALFRED KIppDER II, University of Pennsylvania 
a| 
d * A full bibliography of Wendell Clark Bennett appears on pages 268-70 of American An- 
tiquity 19, No. 3 (January, 1954). To this should be added: (1) Review of Les Civilisations Pré 
colombiennes by Henri Lehmann, AAn, Vol. 56, No. 2 (1954), p. 320, and (2) Ancient Art 
2 if the Andes (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1954) 
) 
1S 
7, 
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is 
. FOR WENDELL CLARK BENNETT 
le This is a lonely time, uprooted, estranged, 
- The fierce Gods dead but not the longing or the dread. 
e He journeyed under the signs of Anthropos 
Cook pots, finery, shells, skeletons, 
Broken lines at many rims; 
5 The brittle tongues of disquiet 
‘ Out of the dark pool where run 
a Che tides by which Joshua and we observe the sun 
F He measured strictly, the trail being narrow 
The echoes falling; a singing in the wind 
Voices sparrow-chirping where the caves begin; 
. The carven faces risen from the rock 
t Fixed in their silence; they had words for him. 
n 
8 In the past he saw our shadow 
‘ And on the taut clay lips 
rhe print of our violence and finger tips; 
4 The constellations steadily wheeling 
, Over the shaping hands 
And the sea where they steered 
| By skill and law to the imagined islands 
Having dealt with prophecy 
He was no man to watch a foreboding chart 
Tracing the broken rhythms of the heart. 


He returned by way of love to the beginning sea. 
EUGENE DAVIDSON 


RALPH LINTON 


1893-1953 


Death came to Ralph Linton, Sterling Professor of Anthropology at Yale 
University, on Christmas Eve, 1953, in his sixty-first year, as the result of the 
final one of a series of heart attacks that had afflicted him over a period of 
some eight years. At the time of his death he was one of the two or three most 
distinguished anthropologists in the world, and there is every reason to believe 
that the verdict of history will preserve his eminence in the annals of our 
science. As one who enjoyed his personal friendship for twenty-five years, I 
cannot but find extremely painful the present task of recording his untimely 
passing. 

Linton had received practically all of the honors that can be bestowed upon 
an anthropologist. In 1946, the year he became Sterling Professor at Yale, he 
was president of the American Anthropological Association, and in 1951 he 
was Viking Fund Medalist for general anthropology. He had been designated 
to receive in 1954 the Huxley Medal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the second American ever to receive this award. 
At various times he was a member of the National Research Council, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He was a member of the National Academy of Sciences and served 
as chairman of its Division of Anthropology from 1948-1950. In 1937 he was 
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Ralph Linton 


vice president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
From 1938 to 1945 inclusive he was chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University, succeeding Franz Boas in that post. In No- 
vember 1953, as the second Doctor of Philosophy ever chosen for this honor, 
he delivered the Thomas William Salmon Lectures to the American Medical 
Association on the subject of ‘‘Culture and Mental Disorders.”’ His name and 
works are household words in the human disciplines and there are few text- 
books or general treatises in the sciences of human behavior that do not make 
reference to his writings. Thus, although Linton’s life was all too short, it was 
crowned by the most solid achievement. 

Ralph Linton was born on February 27, 1893 in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, into an old Quaker family. His father was a business man and the home 
environment was that of the average liberal Hicksite Quaker. Although 
books and periodicals were present in the home, there was little overt scientific 
or intellectual interest. His father was, according to his own account, ‘‘a stern 
parent of the old style’? who believed that growing boys should spend their 
spare time in a strict schedule of chores about the home place and should 
earn their own spending money. From the age of ten, the younger Linton’s 
vacations were spent working in one or other of a chain of restaurants owned 
by his father in Philadelphia. Perhaps as a result of this early training, Ralph 
Linton throughout his life showed an uncommon respect for punctuality, ful- 
filment of obligation, and the value of money. Yet, once funds had been 
acquired through the practice of such homely Quaker virtues, Ralph Linton’s 
generosity was phenomenal. 

Linton was sent to the Moorestown Friends High School where, he said, 
he found little inspiration to study. But, upon entering Swarthmore College, 
he came under the influence of Dr. Spencer Trotter, at that time teaching 
courses in general science, who inspired him with the notion of seeking means 
for the synthesis of diverse points of view. 

Entering anthropology as an archeologist while still an undergraduate, he 
joined a field expedition to New Mexico and southern Colorado in the summer 
of 1912, and in the following winter assisted in excavations and making casts 
of Maya monuments at Quirigua, Guatemala. In 1915 he received his B.A. 
from Swarthmore and the following year obtained an M.A. in anthropology 
from the University of Pennsylvania. In the summer of 1915 he took part in 


excavations near Haddenfield, New Jersey, where he discovered an Archaic 


site, the first instance of this culture identified south of New England. The 
summer of 1916, following his year at Pennsylvania, was spent in excavations 
at Aztec, New Mexico, under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural 
History. The winter of 1916-1917 he studied at Columbia University, where he 
came to know Franz Boas. The period 1917-1919 saw him serving in Battery 
D, 149th Field Artillery, 42nd (Rainbow) Division, with the rank of corporal. 
During a period at the front in France he was mildly gassed. The military ex- 
perience seems to have made an unusually strong and positive impression 
on Linton, as a Quaker youth reared in a tradition opposed to the bearing of 
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arms, and resulted in one of his earliest publications in social anthropology 
“Totemism and the A.E.F.” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 26: 294-300). 

Following demobilization he returned to anthropology and went to Mesa 
Verde National Park where he assisted in the excavation and reconstruction 
of Square Tower House. While on this expedition he discovered an excavated 
Earth Lodge A, the first Basket Maker III structure to be identified in that 
region. During the winter of 1919-1920 he pursued graduate studies at Har- 
vard University from which institution he received the Ph.D. degree in 1925. 

However, after a year’s academic work at Harvard, he was sent (1920- 
1922) to the Marquesas Islands by the B. P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Although dispatched as an archeologist, Linton found the living 
Marquesans more interesting than the archeological remains of their an- 
cestors. The trip was a turning point in his career, and from that time forward 
his attention was directed primarily to living people and their cultures. Al- 
though he never “turned his back” on archeology or “material culture,” they 
were increasingly overshadowed by his consuming interest in social structure, 
cultural process, and personality. 

Upon return from the Marquesas (1922) Linton obtained appointment as 
Assistant Curator in charge of North American Indian collections at what was 
then called the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. In the summer 
of 1924 he took part in the excavation of the original Hopewell site in Ohio. 
In 1925 he was sent to Madagascar as a one-man Captain Marshall Field 
Madagascar Expedition. He spent the next two and one-half years on the 
island, and crossed over to Portuguese East Africa, Mashonaland, and Rho- 
desia. Apart from a series of important scientific papers, his experiences were 
recorded in a series of articles published by the Aflantic Monthly. 

After some sixteen years (starting in undergraduate days) as a field and 
museum anthropologist, Linton entered academic life in 1928, with his ap- 
pointment as Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Wis- 
consin. The following year he was promoted to full professor. While at Wis- 
consin he spent several summers in archeological field work, in cooperation 
with the Milwaukee Public Museum, in the northern part of the state. In the 
summer of 1934 he was in charge of the Laboratory of Anthropology’s training 
expedition to the Comanche Indians of Oklahoma. 

From the first Linton proved to be a magnificent lecturer and teacher, with 
an unusual ability to interest casual students (of whom the present writer 
was one) in careers in professional anthropology. Teaching at Wisconsin stimu- 
lated his developing theoretical interests and resu!ted in 1936 in the publica- 
tion of the book, The Study of Man, An Iniroduction, which to the day of his 
death he regarded as his magnum opus. This book was a milestone in anthro- 
pology, for it provided a bridging theory which enabled the previously differing 
theoretical factions of anthropology to reach some modicum of agreement 
and common orientation. 

In 1937 Linton went to Columbia University and was made chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology in 1938. Contact with psychologists there 
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stimulated his interest in the field of personality and culture and led to the 
establishment of a series of joint seminars with Dr. Abram Kardiner, which 
resulted in the publication of two volumes (in collaboration with Kardiner), 
The Individual and his Society and The Psychological Frontiers of Society, and, 
in 1945, his own book (an expression of views increasingly divergent from 
those of Kardiner), The Cuitural Background of Personality. While at Columbia 
he assisted in the installation of a South Sea art exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art that resulted in a volume, Ari of the South Seas. 

In 1946 Linton was invited to Yale to occupy the chair of Sterling Professor 
of Anthropology, the post he held until his death. 

In reviewing his positive qualities, mention should be made of the follow- 
ing. Ralph Linton possessed an unusual quality (among anthropologists, at 
least) of being able to express his ideas in pure and simple English. ‘“‘Every- 
one” could understand what he was saying. His English style was, for the most 
part, impeccable. Thus Ralph Linton was able to “reach” persons otherwise 
uncontactable. But, with all that, he also had “something to say.”’ 

Linton’s greatest fortes consisted in his ability to synthesize current ideas 
and thereby to originate new ones. He could see, usually with unerring pre- 
cision, the ‘common denominator” in the widest variety of propositions having 
to do with culture. And, more than that, being a man of broad interests, he 
could with almost uncanny intuition put his finger on the viable contributions 
of adjacent disciplines for the benefit of cultural theory. 

Endowed with what is sometimes called a “photographic memory”’ 
which he always modestly deprecated as a ‘‘freak gift of nature” for which he 
himself deserved no credit—he was able, apparently without effort, to com- 
mand vast bodies of esoteric data to the envy of his less fortunate colleagues. 
For example, it was commonly held in the profession that ‘“‘Linton never forgot 
a specimen.” As a result of his long experience in museums and in the field he 
could “place” with accuracy almost any artifact that was presented to him. 
Likewise, he sometimes loved to astound his friends by quoting verbatim 
whole pages from books—not only in anthropology, but also in general litera- 
ture—whose very titles they had often forgotten. Yet he never used this 
ability for purposes of “‘bluff’’; he would readily admit his ignorance of a 
published work, an artifact, or an area if, in fact, he was not acquainted with 
it. 

He had little use for the mechanics of pedantry, which claims so much of the 
effort of the scholarly profession. His most influential book, The Siudy of Man, 
contained only one footnote, and that incompletely cited. None of his major 
works was equipped with a scholarly apparatus of references or extensive 
bibliography. This disinclination to provide documentary references, com- 
bined with an amazing ability to synthesize current ideas into something new, 
to inject totally novel notions of his own devising, and to state all this in 
limpidly clear English, led to grateful understanding by his lay and inter- 
disciplinary audiences. Despite his reluctance to put his references down on 
paper, it was rarely that Linton could be “caught off base”’ with respect to his 
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facts. There can be little doubt that much of his appeal, both to the academic In 
world and to the general public, lay in his talent of at one and the same time _—_ Wiscon 
commanding the facts authoritatively and stating them, with a novel twist of public, 


his own, in terms that all could understand. Most of his writings, like his con- 
versation and public speeches, were illuminated by flashes of dry humor. 

In the strictly academic world the same qualities were evident. He was a 
phenomenally successful lecturer to elementary classes, and although his lec- 


917 W 
tures were delivered extempore and with an appearance of spontaneity they - } 
were prepared with the greatest of care. Likewise, plans for research were 1917 R 
elaborated to the final detail before they were suggested to students or to I 
foundations that might back them. = : 

As a man, Linton was a complicated personality. He had an extraordinary oo I 
capacity for friendship. He was a man of no “side,” and he made friends not 1 
only with his anthropological colleagues but also with men of many different 1923 
specialties, with his students, and with his informants in the field. With all he 1923 , 
was devoid of pretense. He was a man who needed personal relationships, and 4 
many of his friends thought that he wasted himself in his constant wanderings 1924 
about this country and abroad to contact them and to make new acquaint- 1924 
ances. Not the least of his charm lay in his informal, man-to-man approach. 

Anyone who came to know Linton felt that they knew exactly where he 1924 
“stood.”’ In honestly stating his opinions he somehow gave the impression - 
that he was taking his listener into his confidence. He exhibited a form of 1925 
gallantry that made him attractive to women, many of whom lacked the 1926 
faintest idea of what he was talking about. And as a raconteur he was supreme. 

I have heard him match stories with the best and Linton was always able to 1926 
“cap” most that was offered. 1906 

Yet Linton was capable of intense personal dislikes, which, from an ob- . 
jective point of view, usually seemed to be quite irrational. A deep study of 1927 
his personality would be required to explain this facet of his character. 1927 

In a contribution to “Twentieth Century Authors,” written three days 1927 
before his death, Linton sums up his basic philosophy of interpersonal rela- 1927 
tions. He wrote: “Fortunately, as an ethnologist I have always been able to 1928 
combine business with pleasure and have found my greatest satisfaction in 1928 
friendships with men of many different races and cultures. I consider as my 1928 
greatest accomplishments that I am an adopted member of the Comanche 1928 
tribe, was accepted as a master carver by the Marquesan natives and executed - 
commissions for them in their own art, am a member of the Native Church of 1933 
North America (Peyote) according to the Quapaw rite, became a properly 
accredited ombiasy nkazo (medicine man) in Madagascar, and was even in- 1933 
vited to join the Rotary Club of a middle western city.” R 

At the time of his death Linton had completed all but two chapters of his a 
large book, The Tree of Culture, on which he had been at work during the pre- - 
vious six years. From his complete notes and outlines for the unwritten chap- 1936 


ters Mrs. Linton, with the help of his colleagues at Yale, is completing the 
book. 1936 
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In addition to his widow, the former Adelin Sumner Briggs of Madison 
Wisconsin, with whom he jointly authored a series of books for the general 


public, he is survived also by a son of a former marriage. 
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ROBERT SPOTT 
1888-1953 


eters SPOTT of Requa, native Rekwoi, at the mouth of the Klamath, 
died September 1, 1953. He was known to every anthropologist who visited 
the Yurok, and was coauthor with the undersigned of Yurok Narratives in 
1942. He was born in 1888 to Frank of the house Wogwu in Weitchpec, Yurok 
Weitspus; and as a subadolescent was adopted, along with his older sister 
Alice who survives him, by his father’s childless sister and her husband Cap- 
tain Spott of Rekwoi, whose American surname Robert and Alice then took. 
The newspapers made him into “Chief Rekwoi.” 

Robert’s school education was limited, but he made the most of it. He 
served and fought and was gassed in France in World War I. Recently he 
served several years as Chairman of the Yurok Tribal Council. He never 
married. He had all his people’s sensitivity, but was remarkably free 
humanly speaking—of their tendency to irascibility, envy, or vindictiveness. 
His gentle qualities, coupled with a high intelligence and tact, made him an 
important mediator in Yurok-White relations, as in many interfamily and 
interpersonal strains. 

As informant and interpreter his interest and sympathy made him out- 
standing. While he never quarreled with American civilization or complained 
or resisted it, he deeply loved the native culture as he experienced and was fully 
taught it in his boyhood and was able to absorb it thereafter. His attachment 
to it was nostalgic and profound, and he knew how to exemplify and formulate 
its values. This affection whetted his acquisition and supported his memory of 
it. His knowledge of Yurok culture may not have been greater than that of 
some older men, but his inward interest was more passionate, and his drive to 
organize and present his understanding was far beyond theirs. It became a 
devotion in which he merged much of his self with satisfaction. I have heard 
him recount, by firelight and hardly aware of listeners, all the old places where 
he had seen sweathouses. Much knowledge of his people died with him; but 
he also communicated much. 


A. L. KRoeBeEr, University of California (Berkeley) 
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Brief Communications 


SoME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING ANALYSES OF CHIPPEWA 
‘‘ATOMISM”’ AND CHIPPEWA PERSONALITY 


Many recent formulations concerning Chippewa personality, such as those 
of Barnouw (1950) and Wallace (1952—working with Hallowell’s material) 
have made the point that the peculiar individualistic and noncooperative 
characteristics attributed to the Chippewa are the result of a loose social sys- 
tem, based upon a hunting-gathering scarcity economy. The scarcity of game 
and wild food sources, it is argued, necessitates a thin population distribution 
which precludes prolonged, close social relations. The result is said to be an 
asocial kind of individualism, which places high emphasis on self-reliance, 
self-centered sanctions and prerogatives. As Mead put it (1937: 464) with re- 
gard to the Canadian Chippewa: “Their highly individualistic way of life is 
completely congruent with the sparse distribution of game animals, which 
makes it necessary for men to scatter widely for several months of the year. 
But it still remains a problem why the habits of the winter months should so 
completely dominate their whole outlook....” This “winter personality” 
is the result, says this argument, of what has come to be called Chippewa 
“atomism.” To quote Barnouw (1950: 18): “The isolated character of Chip- 
pewa personality must be traced back to the formative influence of aboriginal 
social patterns, to the geographic isolation of Chippewa households (particu- 
larly in winter time), to the prevailing social atomism and to culturally fos- 
tered fears of the surrounding world.”’ The basic features of this theory seem 
to be that a certain kind of economic system produces a certain kind of social 
pattern, and this, in turn, produces a certain kind of personality structure. 
These points appear to be well taken. 

The “atomistic” nature of Chippewa personality has been further deline- 
ated by projective technique studies. In summarizing some of Hallowell’s 
findings with Rorschach, Wallace says (1952: 109), “The Ojibwa culture does 
not provide regularized stereotypes of dependency and hostility; and the per- 
sonality structure displays a high capacity for self-dependence, self-reliance, 
self-control... .” 

Unfortunately, terms such as “atomism,” “self-dependence” and “‘self- 
reliance” have never been adequately defined. Moreover, the findings of 
Hallowell (1942, 1945, 1946) concerning Chippewa personality in the Lake 
Winnipeg area, and those of Landes (1937-38, 1939), also in Canada, have 
been uncritically applied to the southern Chippewa, those of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. There are many important differences between the 
two areas. 

In the matter of population concentration, for example, many of the 
southern villages appear to have been quite large. Long reported, in 1791, 
villages in the Lake Erie and Sault Ste. Marie areas counting two hundred, 
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and in one instance, fifteen hundred Chippewa (1791: 25). In 1736 an unknown 
author (a fur trader) estimated the population at La Pointe to be one hundred 
and fifty warriors, suggesting a total population of at least three hundred 
(Wisconsin Historical Society Collections 1736). Gilfillan’s figures for Minne- 
sota Chippewa in 1873 run: eight to nine hundred persons at Mille Lacs, one 
thousand at Leech Lake, and twelve hundred persons at Red Lake (Gilfillan 
1901: 55). Of course, many of these concentrations of population were composed 
of scattered clusters of households. And undoubtedly the seasonal population 
fluctuation in and out of these villages was considerable. But the evidence 
indicates that these people had much greater opportunity for social contact 
than is generally acknowledged. 

Evidence to support this viewpoint can also be gotten from data on Chip- 
pewa warfare. The southern Chippewa did a great deal more fighting than did 
their northern cousins. And such warfare usually causes the nucleation of 
populations for better defense. Not only did the Chippewa successfully war 
on the Iroquois around 1740 in the lands between Lakes Huron and Erie, but 
about the same time they began warring with the Dakota in earnest. The 
Dakota wars lasted a hundred years. It is difficult to imagine a people as 
“atomistic” and “noncooperative” as the Chippewa are said to be driving the 
Dakota out of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

These wars involved some rather large war parties. Copway speaks of 
“seven hundred canoes” (Chippewa plus allies) being involved in one operation 
against the Iroquois. This is no doubt an exaggeration, but even a third or 
fourth of such a force is sizable. Warren (1885), Copway (1851), and Armstrong 
(1892) all report war parties varying in size from small raiding bands of three 
to ten men to parties numbering two hundred men. If we adjust these accounts 
for the understandable chauvinism of their authors, many of whom were 
Chippewa, we still have good evidence that warfare among the southern Chip- 
pewa was anything but “atomistic.” 

Moreover, there are indications of incipient centralization of political 
authority developing at Sault Ste. Marie after the Great Convocation of 1671, 
at La Pointe under Chief Buffalo during the 19th century, as well as during 
the leadership of chiefs like Flat Mouth and Hole-in-the-Day in Minnesota 
during the same era. 

All these considerations—population concentration, warfare, political 
leadership, and a fourth, the pressure of the French, English and American 
trading companies to centralize authority in the Indian tribes for easier trade 
relations—make a case for a far less “atomistic” southern Chippewa than is 
commonly assumed. 

Aside from these matters there is another important problem involved in 
the theory of Chippewa personality. It is maintained by Barnouw (1950: 12), 
for instance, that Chippewa personality has not actually changed much over 
the years: “The social structure was atomistic in the past, and so it remains 
today, and the personality structure associated with the former way of life 
persists to a considerable extent.” 
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In view of this observation, we have three alternative explanations of the 
relationship of economic-social experience and personality among the southern 
Chippewa. First, although “‘atomism”’ produced a certain kind of personality 
structure among these people centuries ago, that personality for some reason 
or other has not changed in response to more recent experiences of reservation 
life (the last one hundred years) where populations are more concentrated than 
formerly (many Chippewa now live in permanent villages) and where contact 
with the “‘nonatomistic”’ white society is continuous. Second, there is the possi- 
ble alternative that the southern Chippewa were only partially atomistic, and 
were developing increasing social solidarity during the trade period, in which 
case southern Chippewa personality cannot be adequately explained by his- 
torical-cultural “atomism” or derivative concepts such as “psychological iso- 
lation.” Third, it may be considered that the personality traits which appear 
today in southern Chippewa (whether considered in terms of modal type or, 


as might be done, as a “‘reservation character’’) are largely products of recent 
and present experiences. The second and third statements considered as cor- 
relative hypotheses seem best supported both by historical and recent field 
data. 

Many of the personality traits which are attributed to a persistent “atom- 
ism” of southern Chippewa culture appear to be simply the social-psychologi- 
cal consequences of the pauper economy and socially depressed conditions of 
the reservations today. In other words, responses which Rorschach and related 
techniques record, responses which seem to verify the hypothesis that modern 
Chippewa personality is asocial because of persistent cultural “atomism,” 
may in fact merely reflect situational factors which emerged during the reser- 
vation period. This interpretation is supported by observation-participation 
data collected by the author while living for a year in a Chippewa village on 
Lac Court Orielles reservation in northern Wisconsin. 

Much of the difficulty which arises in the analysis of modern Chippewa per- 
sonality (and perhaps in culture-personality studies generally) comes from the 
fact that insufficient attention is paid to the “here and now” of Chippewa life— 
factors such as conflicts and confusions of roles and social definitions. More 
attention must be given to the functional sociology of Indian life. 

There seems to be a strong inclination among Chippewa researchers to 
use projective techniques and life histories for historical reconstruction alone. 
For example, the concept of “atomism” was derived largely from findings 
among the Canadian Chippewa. Rorschach studies among the southern people 
are then interpreted (Barnouw 1950: 27) from the standpoint of “atomism” 
and the history of the southern people reconstructed to correspond with such 
predilections. Because of the weaknesses, which are inherent in historical data, 
however, a variety of interpretations can be given to the culture history of the 
Chippewa. 

But extended observation of actual behavior today, and particularly ob- 
servation of the behavior consequences of the anomic situations produced by 
deculturation (not necessarily the acculturation) among the Chippewa today, 
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seems to be the logical point at which personality studies should begin. It is 
a hazardous undertaking to construct a Chippewa personality type by either 
culture history or projective devices without adequate use of the controls 
afforded by extended observation. 

The main points of my discussion are these: modern Chippewa personality 
(at least in the southern areas) seems to be very largely a product of recent 
and present conditions. Chippewa personality studies ought to become more 
situational. Concepts such as “atomism” which stress historical data need to 
be more carefully defined and then used cautiously. Traits such as “indi- 
vidualism,” and “self-reliance” or “oral dependency” and “psychological iso- 
lation,” need to be pinned down by observational verification in the present 
situation. 


BERNARD J. JAMES, Rhinelander Field Project, University of Wisconsin 
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COMMENTS ON THE PILTDOWN AFFAIR 


It is easy to be wise after the event, but such ex posi facto wisdom can 
hardly impress the critical. It has been more difficult for the writer to accept 
the conclusions of Messrs Weiner, Oakley, and Le Gros Clark that a deliberate 
fraud has been perpetrated than it was for him to believe in the legitimate 
association of an apelike mandible and a completely human brain case in the 
same individual. The latter belief scarcely involved the swallowing of a camel, 
since disharmony or asymmetry in human evolution has been strikingly mani- 
fested in many other fossil specimens, although to a lesser degree. To cite only 
one instance, the dentitions of the Australopithecines seem far more humanoid 
or hominoid, if one prefers that word) than one would guess them to be on 
the basis of the size and morphology of the associated brain cases. Probably 
more than one-half of the anthropologists and other students of ancient man 
who have considered the Piltdown problem have refused to believe that the 
jaw belongs with the skull and can now say “I told you so.’”’ The writer was 
not one of these and so belongs in the group that has been wrong from the 
start, if we are to believe the present “‘solution.”’ 

Of course, the new evidence requires us to reject the results of the earlier 
fluorine tests, which suggested that the mandible and the brain case were of 
the same age, and raises the question of the amount of variation that is likely 
to occur in such chemical analyses as a result of differences of techniques. 
On the whole, one optimistically presumes later analyses to be better and more 
accurate than earlier tests. How dependable this fluorine analysis is in deter- 
mining the relative age of specimens gathered within the same deposit, but 
perhaps at considerable distances from each other, this writer is unable to say. 
However, it seems necessary to accept the present findings that the mandible, 
on the basis of chemical tests, is recent and the parts of the brain case no 
older than Upper Pleistocene. It may be well, however, to keep in mind a 
small reservation—that this conclusion is based upon present evidence and 
might be changed, for one reason or another, in the future. It now seems un- 
likely that the Piltdown mandible will ever be re-established as an authentic 
specimen, but the writer has seen the tides of credulity in the matter of the 
acceptance of alleged scientific finds (e.g., “eoliths”) ebb, and flow, so often 
over the years that he is inclined to think that scientific solutions are usually 
not absolute, but only approximations to the truth. 

The evidence with regard to the alleged abrading or grinding down of the 
teeth is too technical for the present writer to evaluate, but this too should be 
accepted, at least provisionally, until someone can show that similar wear 
conditions can occur in nature without faking. The other information about 
the staining of the mandible and the character of the bone samples seems also 
irrefutable. In the matter of the coloring matter of the Piltdown canine, the 
statement that “it is a tough, flexible paintlike substance” carries the implica- 
tion that the coating was painted on. What is this substance? Is it in fact 
paint? If we are to depend upon chemical analysis for the authenticating or 
discrediting of all of these Piltdown specimens, these analyses should be 
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definitive. On the whole, it seems to me that anthropologists must accept, as 
the present solution of the Piltdown problem and possibly the final solution, 
the conclusions of Weiner, Oakley and Le Gros Clark that the mandible was 
deliberately faked. 

I do not think that even the most skeptical and perspicacious of the stu. 
dents of the Piltdown finds ever in the past entertained the idea of a dishonest 
“plant.” It is the only reaily shocking and tragic aspect of the affair. It is of 
no importance that various distinguished anthropologists, and some of us who 
are undistinguished, “have to eat crow” in the matter of having accepted the 
association of the mandible with the rest of the skull and having fabricated, 
as a result, what Weidenreich always insisted to be a ‘‘chimaera.” There is no 
radical readjustment of theories of human evolution that is necessitated by the 
consignment of Eoanthropus to the dump. It is still possible and wholly prob- 
able that the more complete finds (which Washburn insists upon) will reveal 
the high Pleistocene antiquity of an essentially homo sapiens type of man. The 
present writer, who may be gullible to the extent of perversity, would not be 
surprised to live to witness the discovery even of an authentic Eoanthropus— 
jaw, brain case, and all. 

What really worries me is the revelation to a laiety that is often hostile to 
biological science of calculated dishonesty on the part of the someone in- 
timately concerned with a discovery of supposedly great importance to the 
history of man. It is as shocking as the proof that men in high places of our 
own government have betrayed their country. Already the press is flooded 
with accusations by antievolutionists that all of the other evidence of man’s 
origin from an apelike ancestry has been deliberately faked by unscrupulous 
scientists. The fact that the Piltdown fraud is possibly and even probably 
unique will be very difficult for the public to accept. The circumstance that the 
existence of this apparent fraud has been frankly and courageously exposed 
by anthropologists who are themselves evolutionists will be played down or 
disregarded. I myself am proud of Weiner, Oakley, and Le Gros Clark. They do 
honor to science by their fearlessness and their candor: they reflect credit 
upon anthropology by their skill and their thoroughness. Yet I should like 
them to be proved wrong—for what may seem to some to be largely senti- 
mental reasons and a mistaken faith in the integrity of anthropological 
discoverers of a past generation. 

I reject the thought that Sir Arthur Smith Woodward could have had 
anything to do with the perpetration of this alleged fraud. Nor would I have 
believed it of Dawson, whom I never knew. 

To me the greatest lesson of the Piltdown affair is not that pointed by 
Washburn—“that there never was enough of the fossil to justify the theories 
built around it.” I do not agree that anthropologists should refrain from formu- 
lating theories of human evolution round incomplete and fragmentary fossils. 
If Dubois had not been willing to speculate about the meaning of the calva 
and the supposedly associated femur of Pithecanthropus, an important phase 
of human evolution that was accurately forecast from this discovery might 
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have had to await the discoveries of Von Koenigswald nearly a half century 
later. If Dart had not been willing ‘‘to stick his neck out” about the human 
affinities of Australopithecus, at a time when a great many anthropologists 
considered that he had mistaken infantile features for humanoid characters, 
perhaps Robert Broom would never have been stimulated to go out and get the 
evidence that justified Dart’s early opinions. Anthropologists need not be rash 
and irresponsible in the interpretation of fragmentary evidence, but they 
should not be pusillanimous and motivated principally by caution and fear of 
being proved wrong by future discoveries. It has always seemed to me that 
the persons who in science or in any field of thought or activity stand in per- 
petual fear of being “wrong” are never really right. Nor do I think that we 
have reached a stage in the furnishing of our fossil stores, where we may sit 


‘ 


back and say to ourselves, ‘‘We are now so adequately provided with fossil 
remains that we shall refuse seriously to consider any new finds unless they 
are, so to speak, those of articulated skeletons.” 

The great lesson of the Piltdown business for me is that it is unwise to 
accept current scientific decisions and “‘proofs’’ as final, irrevocable, and con- 
clusive, no matter how authoritative they may sound or look. Always keep in 
mind the possibility, however small it may presently appear, that future 
evidence and improved scientific techniques may alter that proof, conclusion, 
or decision. 

Another lesson, and perhaps equally important, from my point of view, is 
that, although there may be a few crooks among scientists and their assistants 


and adherents, the practitioners of science are in the vast majority of cases 
men who are perfectly honest and so scrupulous in their search for closer and 
closer approximations to the truth that they will not try to cover up any sin 
that may have been committed by one of the very few black sheep in their 
flock, no matter how damaging to the reputation of science that revelation 
may be. 


E. A. Hooton, Harvard University 
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CULTURAL AND PuysICAL EVOLUTION 
Sir: 

In his interesting communication, ‘A Mechanistic Theory of Evolution,” Tappen 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55, No. 4: 605-607) points out that the shift to symbolic 
communication in man’s early ancestors probably resulted in a high selective advantage 
being conferred upon those who were highly endowed with the capacity for complex 
symbol usage. 

“This would give a non-teleological explanation,” Tappen writes, “for the very 
rapid expansion of the brain during the Pleistocene evolution .... The progressive 
increase in brain size is interpreted here as indicating the process involved in the evo- 
lution of a species adapting better to a cultural way of life. In terms of selection theory, 
individuals with better brains would be better adapted to a cultural environment, with 
resulting superior viability and greater reproduction of culture-adapted characteris- 
tics” (p. 606). 

This theory is an attractive one, namely, that selection of behavioral traits as ex- 
pressed in a cultural way of life had something to do with the increase in man’s 
brain size during the Pleistocene. 

The genetic factors which originally led to the progressive increase in the size of 
the human brain were almost certainly random mutations, which in the human species 
became genetically fixed because they were adaptively valuable. Whether brain-size 
genes have any connection with the genes for educability, in the sense of symbolic com- 
munication and learning capacity, it is difficult to say. The average human brain is 
more than twice as large as the average anthropoid brain, and it is an incomparably 
more educable organ than that of the anthropoid. We must, however, be careful to avoid 
the fallacy of post hoc. The average volume of the human brain is about 1350 cc., the 
brain of Anatole France did not exceed 1000 cc. A brain size below 900 cc. has not, to 
my knowledge, been encountered in an adult human being who was not seriously 
mentally deficient. 

It would appear, then, that brain size, by and large, does have some significant 
connection with educability. It seems likely that bigness as such is not significant, but 
that the microscopic structure of the human brain is such that it requires a certain 
minimum volume. It is the richness of the connections of the neuronal net which prob- 
ably distinguishes the human from the anthropoid brain, as well as from that of all 
other creatures. 

Tappen is probably correct in suggesting that the evolution of the human brain 
during the Pleistocene was influenced by the requirements of a cultural environment. 

Surely, Tappen’s communication might appropriately have been entitled “A Cul- 
tural Theory of Human Evolution’’? I see nothing “mechanistic” in the theory he has 
proposed. It is a valuable theory, for it emphasizes the importance of culture in the 
physical evolution of man—a fact which is just beginning to receive some attention 
from anthropologists. Let us, therefore, keep such theories where they belong, out of 
the mechanist’s workshop, and in the open domain where they may be examined from 
all sides. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu, Princeton, New Jersey 
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On BEACuH’s REVIEW OF Sexual Behavior in Western Arnhem Land 
Sir: 


We should like, if we may, to reply to the charges made by Dr. Beach (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 55, No. 4: 601-602). As one interested in sex research, he states that 
our monograph is open to two serious criticisms: first, the interpretation; second, the 
choice of data. His criticisms are indeed quite sweeping, for the first (we are told) “‘is 
naive and uncritical,”’ the second “was subject to an unfortunate bias.” This, we think, 
justifies some comment on our part. 

The aim and scope of the volume was specifically set out in the General Introduc- 
tion (pp. 15-17). The subject was one which (apart from Réheim’s work) had been vir- 
tually ignored in Aboriginal Australian literature, or treated only casually and inci- 
dentally. We felt that it might be useful to “look at the subject of sex in its proper 
cultural context, in order to understand its many ramifications in the general social 
life,” “relating the natives’ attitude towards sex as nearly as possible from their own 
point of view.”” We wished to show (and, we believe, did so) “that only by viewing it 
against such a background can we gain an accurate idea of what sexual life means to a 
people, and that a subject like sex cannot be treated properly except in its institutional 
setting, and through its manifestations in other aspects of culture.’”’ We then stated 
(pp. 16-17) the sort of problem with which we were concerned. The scope and inter- 
pretative depth were thus clearly delimited; and our approach was frankly an anthro- 
pological one. Now interpretations are made at various “levels” of analysis. We chose 
one sort of interpretation, in which we tried to keep as closely as possible to that (or 
those) of the people among whom we worked. Whether this be “‘naive and uncritical” 
is open to question. It depends mainly, we think, on how one is to view interpretation. 
Beach is perhaps confusing explanation with interpretation: the former we did not 
attempt, while the latter was set in a specific framework. 

Now the second point of criticism is, in our opinion, completely unwarranted. We 
are not, of course, so naive as to think that Beach believes it possible for the anthro- 
pologist (or other social scientist) to be completely free from value judgments. We 
consider value-free anthropology to be an illusion. Now this “unfortunate bias” of 
which Beach writes is really our choice of data. This criticism can be expressed in quite 
personal and subjective terms: “If I were you, I would have collected something dif- 
ferent on the field’! But here the “‘personal equation” comes into play, the training of 
the investigator and his aims, and so on. Beach requires “fairly direct information 
about native sexual behavior.” By this we understand him to mean information deriv- 
ing from observation on the one hand, and information by the question/answer cum 
conversation method on the other. It would take too long to go into this here, for the 
whole question hinges on techniques employed, fieldwork methods, and indeed on 
general methodology. We used in our discussion a specific kind of material, i.e., (1) 
verbal stories relating to sexual experiences of the informant himself and those with 
whom he was intimately acquainted (these were cross-checked between informants) ; (2) 
erotic stories; (3) songs; (4) mythology. Beach’s statement that the first category was 
“supposedly factual accounts” is merely a confusing of the issues involved. It hints 
at unreliability, whether or not Beach intended this. This is an aspect which is more or 
less unanswerable when put in such categorical terms. 

It is possible in every case to classify the examples of narrative discussed—accord- 
ing to whether they are mythological, “‘historical,’”’ or contemporary. In the latter case, 
each example mentions (either explicitly or implicitly) whether the informant himself 
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was involved or whether he was discussing another person or situation of which he 
had personal knowledge. Like the majority of present-day anthropologists we are of 
course aware that stories and tales are subject to bias and distortion. But we were not 
studying in that context variability in tale-telling. Nor was it critical for us, in that 
context, to discover whether the events we described “actually” took place in the way 
they were said to have occurred. Beach was surprised, presumably, to find that not all 
the events recorded bore the same relationship to the “present” (i.e., the specific pres- 
ent of fieldwork inquiry), or denoted the same kind of “reality.” But all such accounts 
—mythological, legendary, “historical” or contemporary—together reflect and express 
a people’s way of viewing the subject of sex; and, from an anthropological point of view, 
it was this attitude in which we were interested. There is thus no divorce from reality, 
for such stories are a living and vital part of it. 

We are not alone in believing that “the content of tribal myths is. 


..a valid 
source of information concerning every-day behavior... .” “ 


To discard such material, 
to relegate it to the background in a study of Australian Aboriginal sexuality, would 
be to obtain an entirely false impression (and hence interpretation) of the whole situa- 
tion. This does not signify that we expect to find point-for-point correspondence be- 
tween the sociocultural phenomena described in myth, and those observable in other 
spheres of contemporary social action; but we do regard it as an essential, and relevant, 
field of inquiry. 

As for “veracity and accuracy of stories” recalled (or told) by informants, this is a 
question which, in the circumstances, really needs little comment. Primarily we are 
interested (apart from our own observation) in what the informant tells us about the 
situation: this account may be warped, and certainly will express his (or her) personal 
viewpoint. But numbers of such examples from a variety of informants in respect of 
each situation described (where this is possible), against a background of observation 
and indirect information, will provide a basis for constant checking and rechecking. 
Let us say with Nadel (Foundations of Social Anthropology, pp. 35 ff.) that “Anthro- 
pologists ... have no instruments, though they do use means to record what they 
should observe only inadequately. These means are the verbal statements of inform- 
ants. Though through their use we can extend the limits of immediate observation, 
this substitute is unhappily not more reliable or sensitive, rather on the contrary; for 
it entails several sources of error which it is often difficult to neutralize. For some form 
of verbal information is bound up with every act of observing social behaviour.” And 
“verbal information on social action is of course itself action.” Informants produce 
information which is selective; what they remember will in varying degrees reflect 
what they knew and saw, and the subjective and cultural factors involved in these 
descriptions and explanations will vary with age, sex, status and so on. However “dis- 
torted” and “inaccurate” material derived from informants may be, we as anthropolo- 
gists are obliged to include it in our field of study; but this does not mean that we 
accept it uncritically without finding it necessary to employ any checks or safeguards. 

The points which we made throughout our monograph were illustrated with empiri- 
cal data, of which we presented only a selection. Our owninterpretation was, we under- 
stood, apparent without further underlining. We do not understand Beach’s accusation 
that our empirical statements (quotations from informants) can be legitimately ques- 
tioned. 

Beach has distorted a further point. We stated that “the sexual act and the ac- 
companying erotic play (i.e., the physiological aspects) are incidental and personal, 
while the events leading up to, surrounding or resulting from this subject, and the insti- 
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tutions involved, are of general social importance to the community” (p. 17). We still 
retain this view, and feel it obvious here that the emotional components of erotic ac- 
tivity are a vital issue. There are several other points on which we shall refrain from 
commenting, e.g., that “there seem to have been many opportunities for the authors to 
obtain fairly direct information about native sexual behavior’! 

We feel justified in discussing these points at some length because of the nature of 
this review, and because of Beach’s apparent lack of acquaintance with anthropological 
material and his narrow approach. We do not wish to imply that we are defending our 
monograph, for to our minds there is no occasion to do so even in the face of such un- 
justified and sweeping condemnation. It is true that were we writing this volume today 
we would approach the subject somewhat differently; but the empirical material as 
such, its arrangement and interpretation, are essentially fundamental to any wider and 
more analytical version. 

RONALD M. Bernpt and CATHERINE H. BERNDT 
Sydney University (New South Wales) 
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Community: 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Primitive 


World and Its Transformations. RoBert REDFIELD. Ithaca: Cornell 


University Press, 1953. xiii, 185 pp. $3.50. 


This book is a consideration of the changes in human life brought about by the 


rise of cities. Earlier there were folk societies, and contemporary societies unaffected by 


the great civilizations are also folk societies. The peasant society is a new type, brought 


about by cities, and “the peasant community has developed in very important respects 


indeed away from the ideal type of folk society.” Before cities the moral order was 


dominant over the technical order. The reverse is not necessarily true. The moral 


order ‘becomes perhaps less eminent but more independent.” 


differentiates “‘moral order” from “ 


Professor Redfield 


values” by saying that the former phrase points to 


the nature of the bonds among men rather than to a category of the content of cultures 


Redfield reviews the relations between technical order, moral order, and “style of 


life’ (judgments, implicit or expressed, as to what right conduct is,” including “the 


vays of getting a living insofar as these contribute to the shaping of ideas of the good 


life”) in precivilized societies, later folk societies, and civilization. He draws much of 
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his earlier materials from Childe, though with reservations and re-interpretations and 
with an idealist as opposed to materialist emphasis. His data for the later folk societies 
come from a wide range of anthropological sources and from Toynbee as well as from 
his own well-known publications. His treatment of civilization is built upon the reports 
of the Oriental Institute, the writings of classical scholars, and recent humanists. 

Redfield’s discussion of “Civilization and the Moral Order” should destroy the 
superficial stereotype that has become accepted in some quarters of Redfield as a 
sentimental defender of “‘folk societies.” Let me give some quotations: 


With civilization the problems of the moral order move to a new level of struggle and achieve- 
ment. It is the level marked by self-consciousness, of sense of deprivation, and of conscious crea- 
tiveness [p. 50]. 

Through civilization people are not only confused, or thrown into disbelief and a loss of will 
to live. Through civilization also people are stimulated to moral creativeness. Civilization is also 
ideas in history [p. 77]. 

Civilization is creator to the moral order as well as destroyer [p. 81]. 

These great ideas in history are possible only in civilization. . . . Only civilization could bring 
about the circumstances of moral conflict in which these ideas could arise and the means for their 
transmission and reflective development [p. 83]. 


There follows a chapter on “Primitive World View and Civilization.” World view is 
different from culture, ethos, or national character in that it “is an arrangement of 
things looked out upon, things in first instance conceived of as existing.” “World 
view is one way to characterize universal human nature.” The primary world view 
emphasized the mutuality of God, man, and nature, whereas the world view of 
modern civilizations separates both God and man from nature. The next chapter is 
Redfield’s version of Man Makes Himself. It contains some interesting and well- 
warranted criticisms of Radin’s Primitive Man as a Philosopher, but its principal 
point is that self-conscious reform is a diagnostic criterion of civilizations. 

The final chapter, written in an admirably frank and personal manner, comes to the 
difficult questions of cultural relativity and value judgments about “primitive” cul- 
tures. Redfield argues that valuing is part of the ethnologist’s work, but that a con- 
siderable measure of ethical neutrality (but not ethical indifference) can be main- 
tained. With a gentle but sure scalpel he exposes logical flaws in the positions of Hersko- 
vits, Benedict, and others. He argues that “standards of truth and goodness are relative 
to a great historic cultural difference, that between uncivilized people and civilized 
people.” In all cultures we may properly judge on the basis of degree of correspondence 
between cultural ideals and actual behavior, but: 


I find it impossible to regret that the human race has tended to grow up. As in the maturing 
of the individual, there are losses and gains. There are, especially, new responsibilities. The re- 
sponsibility to look at the cultures of other peoples in the light of civilized ethical judgment is one 
of these. . .. We do not expect the preliterate person to cultivate and protect individual freedom 
of thought as we expect civilized people to do. We do not blame the Veddah for failing to have a 
subtle graphic art. We understand how it is that the Siriono husband leaves his wife to die alone 
in the jungle, and we do not condemn him as we condemn the suburban husband who leaves his 
wife to die in a snowdrift. We do not expect a people to have a moral norm that their material con- 
ditions of life make impossible. On the other hand, when a people surmount the difficulties of their 
material conditions to reach a moral norm which puts them, by so much, on the road which civili- 
zation has taken, we value highly what they do. I praise the Yagua for respecting privacy under 
conditions of living that make privacy difficult to respect [pp. 163-4]. 


In this little book Robert Redfield has eloquently made his basic thinking clearer 
than in any previously published statements. His views are not heavily documented 
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nd but they are well documented. The book is a most significant contribution to the 

les anthropological study of values and of “universals.” It also not only draws from 

m philosophy (notably Whitehead) but builds solid bridges from anthropology to phil- 

rts osophy, overlapping, for instance, with many aspects of Northrop’s work. Not all 
anthropologists will accept all of Redfield’s interpretations, though this reviewer has 

he no disagreements of any importance to record. In any case, as the author says: 

a 


We do not want ethnologists so balanced that they have no humanity. We want a varied pro- 
fession, a varied lot of anthropologists [p. 157]. 


- The Primitive World is humane and compassionate; it is also “scientific,” if “science” 

. means respect for fact and using an organized body of knowledge with restraint and in 

‘ill accord with severe canons of procedure. 

leo KiuckHoun, Harvard University 
Human Relations: Concepts and Cases in Concrete Social Science. HuGH Capot and 

ng JoserH Kant. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Vol. 1: Concepts, xxxii, 

eir 333 pp., $4.75; Vol. II: Cases, ix, 273 pp., $4.25. 

Human Relations represents an effort to bring together portions of the Harvard 
is Business School approach, as it has developed from the work of Elton Mayo and of 
of Roethlisberger and Dickson, and portions of the thinking of the Harvard Department 
ld of Social Relations. It is the textbook for Human Relations 112, which uses the “case 
ow method” to acquaint students with theoretical and practical problems of interpersonal 
of and intergroup relations. The senior author is associated with the Business School, 
is and the junior with the Department of Social Relations. 

ll- The first volume consists largely of readings. The first two chapters present the 
yal viewpoint of the scientific understanding of social behavior with, significantly, excerpts 

from Lawrence J. Henderson and Charles H. Cooley. Chapters 3 to 5 deal with cultural 
he values and social roles and interaction systems, with readings from Durkheim, Florence 
il- Kluckhohn, Linton, Benedict, Talcott Parsons and Piaget. These readings and the 
n- interstitial material develop a sense of interactionism, the processes of growing into 
n- one’s culture, the definition of roles. From there on out the volume gets more involved 
0- with specific elements of the interaction system, with chapter titles as follows: Thought 
ve Processes, The Individual’s Response to Stress, Group Membership, Group Processes, 
ed Value Conflicts, Re-evaluating Sentiments, Executive Leadership, and Social Control 
ce and Equilibrium. 

The second volume is a presentation of 33 “cases” in human relations; that is, 
“ brief stories showing interactions taken from life situations. These are not reprints, 
4 though some of them come out of studies in industrial society. They are vignettes, 
* rather well written on the whole, showing unresolved social interaction to serve as com- 
m mon experience between teacher and student. No side material whatsoever is included. 
a The eclecticism that includes, in addition to sociology, materials from anthropology, 
ne psychology, education, and philosophy in what at first appears as a heterogeneous 
Lis melange, is misleading. There is a strong central current, and a discourse on the medical 
va practices of Hippocrates (by Elton Mayo) or a case about Mu Nu fraternity all are 
xd part of this central element. 

é The theme runs as follows: Science is a pragmatic viewing of the universe; social 


behavior is amenable to scientific observation; the scientific understanding of behavior 
leads not only to prediction, but to control of social phenomena. 
er The central idea system for the understanding and control of human behavior in- 
cludes: the cultural basis for behavior; the enculturation process, as per Benedict and 
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Piaget; the value orientations in society, as per Florence Kluckhohn; the relation of 
self to others, built upon Cooley; the contextual understanding of behavior; the difficul- 
ties of communication of motives and feelings in the cultural context. The whole is 
strongly influenced by that school of thought of which Elton Mayo and Chester I. 
Barnard are chief spokesmen. 

Human Relations cannot be presented adequately in such a descriptive process— 
any more than you can describe a landscape by listing the botanical names of its 
foliage. It has a personality—despite its eclecticism. Should I attempt to define it? 
It combines real erudition with the assumption of airs; it has an all-knowingness that 
gives special emphasis to the every-day; it discusses human compassion but lacks 
compassionateness. In short, it seems best suited for teaching young executives and 
professionals a synthetic bedside manner in the modern world of social interaction. 

WALTER R. Gotpscuint, University of California at Los Angeles 


An Introduction to Social Science: Personality, Work, Community. Selected, written and 
edited by ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN N. NELSON, MutForp Q. DonALp 

C. CaLHoun; assisted by ANDREAS G. PAPANDREOU. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1953. xvii, 943 pp. $6.50. 

The multiplication of the social sciences has brought troublesome pedagogical 
problems in its wake. The days when a course in modern European history and a 
course in economics might plausibly suffice for a college student’s general education 
have passed and new, integrated courses must be devised if we are to turn out broadly 
educated citizens. The book under review is the product of several years’ effort by a 
group of social scientists at the University of Minnesota to meet this challenge and to 
devise an introductory course in social science. It is a huge volume—indeed, really 
three volumes—and even though the great bulk of it consists in readings, its size is a 
fair index of the magnitude of the task the editor-authors set themselves and the effort 
they put into its solution. 

The basic conception on which the unity of this volume rests is that of a series of 
major problem foci in contemporary Western society. The problem areas are broad, fun- 
damental ones of social science which the authors attempt to confine under three 
simple rubrics: personality, work, and community. They divide their volume into three 
books in accordance with this scheme. Book One on personality covers the domains of 
social psychology and personality development; Book Two on work is primarily de- 
voted to economics with a strongly institutional cast; Book Three is sociological and 
political, ranging from the local to the world community. Books One and Three give 
substantial attention to cultural differences and anthropological points of view. The 
three books and their various parts are provided with introductions which set the 
general problems to be probed with the help of readings. These introductions are simply 
and attractively executed and should foster that intimacy of connection between 
student interests and great problems which makes for effective education. 

The reading selections attest to very wide exploration. Having shaken off the 
bonds of professional specialization, the authors have leaped into a wider freedom; they 
have culled what they needed from dramatists and poets, theologians and politicians, 
journalists and philosophers. We turn the pages to find Niebuhr and Tillich, Piaget 
and Freud, John Marquand and George Orwell, Henry George and Frank Knight, 
Bergson and Santayana, the New York Times and Life. The selections are inevitably 
brief and often have the familiar weaknesses of snippets, but they are well arranged 
and often beautifully adapted for discussion. 

Those who believe that general introductory courses should stress the methodology 
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of social science rather than its substantive problems are likely to be dissatisfied with 
the approach of this book and the catholicity of its readings. Methodology as such is 
not emphasized, the authors maintaining that it can best be discussed when it arises 
naturally in concrete problems. Those who are concerned with informational coverage 
will find serious gaps; the empirical materials are heavily contemporary and American 
and even here there are gaps (e.g., in religious institutions). But the authors have not 
attempted a systematic survey of contemporary American or Western society. They 
have made it their task to set students thinking about the major problems of social 
science and they have gone at this task with devotion and inspiration, producing what 
seems to this reviewer to be a major advance over anything previously available in 
the field. 

FrANcis X. Sutton, Harvard University 


The Gates of the Dream. GrEzA Ronetm. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1953. viii, 554 pp. $10.00. 


Even if the late Geza Roheim had written with Freud’s exquisite clarity, which he 
did not, it is difficult at best to appreciate the magnitude of his contribution to an- 
thropology. Oriented to a score of questions few anthropologists are concerned with, 
at times aimed at problems almost purely psychoanalytic in character, his books are 
nevertheless a gold mine of fascinating, provocative insights, brilliant hypotheses and 
all too often unwieldy ideas. This book is no exception. 

Published just after the author’s death, the present volume presents a new dream 
theory which supplements Freud’s in considerable detail. The precise nature of this 
theory is of greater concern to psychoanalysis than to anthropology, yet in its exposi- 
tion Roheim puts forth ideas of direct concern to the anthropologist. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of any appreciation of Roheim’s contribution. 
These are Roheim’s difficulties in communicating and the failure of anthropological the- 
ory generally to formulate the problems for which his work might have relevance. 
There is no need to go into detail on Roheim’s unique mode of communication. Anyone 
who has tried to read his books is acutely aware of it. 

To all intents and purposes anthropology either ignores the unconscious or simply 
assumes that there probably is some relationship between unconscious processes and 
culture that has yet to be stipulated. Roheim’s contribution strikes at two levels. On 
the one hand he deals with what he assumes to be, and most probably are, universal, 
human mechanisms in unconscious behavior. On the other hand, he has stipulated 
precisely, in hypothetical form of course, the relation between some elements of culture 
and the unconscious processes of the human beings who carry the culture. 

Animism, for instance, is seen as the eroticized body image which has its origin in 
the dream as a defense mechanism. This is essentially Roheim’s statement. We can 
take it to mean, however, that one universal unconscious process is the development of 
defense mechanisms in dreams, one of which Roheim calls animism, and that this 
mechanism is strictly analogous to the formal set of beliefs which, in culture, are called 
animism. On the one hand there is a statement about universal attributes of homo 
sapiens, on the other a direct relationship between man’s inherent qualities and an 
element in many of his cultures. What Roheim does not do, of course, is to tell us when 
some human beings will develop a set of animistic beliefs and others will not, what the 
different psychic significance of animism as an unconscious process is when animism 
is formalized into culture and when it is not, and so on. And it may very well be that 
we are unfair to ask him to do all the work at once. There are just too many questions. 
Similarly, the shaman, says Roheim, is the personification of the dream and animism 
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dramatized. As such the statement is almost meaningless for anthropology. But if 
animism is a defense mechanism of a particular sort, and has positive functions in 
psychic organization, and if the shaman is in a sense the same thing at a different, 
cultural level, then the positive social functions of the shaman at a social level are 
made far more understandable when it is seen that they tie in so closely with positive 
functions at the psychic level. 

There is not space to inventory all the fruitful ideas which occur, deeply imbedded 
in the obscure and outlandish language of this book. But good ideas are hard to come 
by, and even if we have to dig harder and deeper to get Roheim’s, we are still obliged 
for them. 

Davip M. ScHNEIDER, Harvard University 


The Decline of the Roman Empire in the West. FRankK W. WALBANK. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1953. xiii, 97 pp. $1.00. 


This engaging little volume should be widely useful. Its modest price and the com- 
petence of its author (who was Professor of Ancient History and Classical Archaeology 
at the University of Liverpool), recommend it for teaching purposes and for the general 
reading of social scientists. Following Gibbon’s classical pattern, it begins with a clear 
and rounded account of Rome’s Indian summer in the 2nd century. The treatment of 
the Decline and Fall is eclectic and judicious; it rests on the great recent accumulation 
of archeological knowledge and the synthetic efforts of Rostovtzeff, Oertel, and other 
classical scholars. Almost no knowledge of classical antiquity is assumed; the style is 
rich in detailed illustration and allusion, but a succinct historical preface, a list of 
classical authors cited, a chronology, and a map of the Empire make the book highly 
self-contained. The author has been strongly influenced by V. Gordon Childe, and his 
work bears a rather old-fashioned, Marxian tinge, but it remains an analysis in the 
spirit of modern social science, avoiding mystical overtones or sheer empirical narra- 
tion. 

FRANCIS X. Sutton, Harvard University 


Feudal Order: A Study of the Origins and Development of English Feudal Society. MARION 
Grpss. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. vi, 147 pp. $1.00. 


This is an addition to the College Paperbacks series which includes contributions 
by V. Gordon Childe, Grahame Clark, and Frank W. Walbank. It is in good company; 
and the company it keeps will feel compliniented by this addition to the series. As the 
subtitle states, it is “A Study of the Origins and Development of English Feudal 
Society.” 

That is to say, it is history, written for those who wish to know the origins and 
courses of English feudalism. These are traceable to early post-Roman times; indeed 
the disintegration of Roman control sets the stage for the future of feudalism. 

Perhaps, for the readers of this journal, the most significant chapters are those 
entitled The Problem of Order, and Getting and Spending, in which the interrelations 
of changes in the various phases of life are indicated. 

In a concluding paragraph: “ . . . on the whole the so-called decline of feudalism, 
even in its first stages, was not a period of retrogression, like the decline of the Roman 
Empire, but a period of readjustment. Some of the contradictions which had existed 
within society about 1300 began to resolve themselves; the middle classes were be- 
coming influential, the great landlords began to lose their secure predominance; but 
the institutional framework of feudalism was not destroyed. The way had been pre- 
pared for the Tudor absolutism, which in turn produced conditions in which capitalism 
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developed with some rapidity, more quickly indeed than in any other country of 
Europe. That this economic process was associated with so rich a growth of a national 
literature, music, religion, science, was largely due to the feudal heritage of the class 
who were rising to power” (pp. 139-140). 

Witson D. Watts, University of Minnesota 


Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America. Sot Tax (ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. x, 410 pp., illus. $7.50. 


With two other, more specialized, similar volumes of selected papers, this forms the 
proceedings of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists, held in New 
York, with support from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
in September 1949. The other two volumes consist of papers on Middle America and 
the Andean region (The Civilizations of Ancient America, University of Chicago Press, 
1951) and on Acculturation in the Americas, University of Chicago Press, 1952. More 
general, almost miscellaneous, in coverage, this volume includes 49 papers ranging 
from important discussions of major questions of American anthropology to detailed 
studies of local problems or minor special features. Areas treated extend from Point 
Hope, Alaska, and East Greenland through the eastern U. S. and the Southwest, 
Central America and northern South America, to Brazil and Argentina. 

There are only a few papers on the antiquity of man in America, but particularly 
important ones—on Bat Cave, New Mexico, by H. W. Dick; on the Finley site near 
Eden, Wyoming, by J. H. Moss; and two admirably conservative reviews of the prob- 
lem of early man in South America, by Kasimierz Stolyhwo and T. D. McCown. Later 
Asiatic relationships—immigrations and/or influences—receive more emphasis than 
was formerly considered decent and proper: in Helge Larsen’s paper on Ipiutak and 
W. W. Elmendorf’s on soul-loss illness as well as in a half-dozen papers frankly on 
Eurasiatic or circumpolar items found in North America. There is nothing, however, 
on trans-Pacific contacts. 

Two papers, by James B. Griffin and J. Charles Kelley, discuss relationships be- 
tween Mesoamerica and the southeastern U. S.; the other archeological papers treat 
of local problems within single major areas—the Arctic, the Northwest Coast, the 
eastern U. S., the northern Southwest, Venezuela. Several papers deal with ethnological 
topics—concepts and arts, or both—in North America generally; a few with linguistic 
problems even more broadly, using North American examples. 

The papers on Mexico, Central America, and South America, however, are con- 
cerned with ethnography, or ethnological aspects, of specific groups, and with physical 
anthropology—of specific groups, as G. W. Lasker’s study of returned Mexican emi- 
grants, or specific features, as Antonio Santiana’s on the Mongolian spot among 
Indians of Ecuador, with also a brief discussion by Martin Gusinde of the anthropo- 
logical type (and alleged “racial types’’) of the South American Indians. 

A paper by Robert H.. Lowie on the heterogeneity, ecological and organizational, of 
marginal cultures (backward or food-collecting peoples) forms an excellent introduction 
to the collection; there is no concluding attempt at summing up the meeting, the papers, 
the status of studies, or trends observable in the field. Nevertheless the volume includes 
many individual papers of more than local importance, and a few—notably K. Birket- 
Smith’s on the present status of the Eskimo problem—which survey an entire area or 
general problem; much significant new material is presented, as well as important dis- 
cussions of available data or standing problems. 

Erik K. ReEEp, National Park Service (Santa Fe) 
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The Hopi: Portrait of a Desert People. WALTER CoLtins O’Kane. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953. xii, 267 pp., illus. $5.00. 


Mr. O’Kane presents another of his appealingly gentle accounts of his visits in 
Hopi villages. This new book contains a collection of excellent portraits in color of Hopi 
individuals. The text recounts his personal observations and interpretations, and several 
incidents, such as a story of a turtle hunt, of a farmer whose horse ran away from him, 
of a medicine man’s journey, which retain a touch of the flavor of Hopi story telling. 
The beauty of the portraits, the choice of incidents related, and the naive manner of 
the text throughout, will appeal to the romantic reader and to the visitor to Hopi 
country who would like to carry home with him the impressions he has received of an 
idyllically gentle way of life in a stern land. 

The author proposes “to illuminate, as much as I can, Hopi ways and beliefs, 
especially those of the older generation.” He places great emphasis upon the age which 
he calculates his subjects to be, and devotes a chapter to the method he uses for arriving 
at his figures. “The starting point is a friend who is well along in years and whose age can 
be established through some authentic record or definite event. From this you can 
work up or down... .” Of his principal informant, Payestewa, he states that “His 
age is eighty-seven,” and that “he was a member of the first class of the first govern- 
ment school established in the Hopi reservation.” As the first school opened in 1887, 
Payestewa would have been twenty-one at the time, and there is no evidence to show 
that any of the enrollees of the first class were this old. The ages recorded by the school 
for the children were admittedly estimates, but it seems risky now, sixty-six years 
later, to assigri a man a definite age in contradiction of the earlier estimates. It is un- 
fortunate that the author places such importance upon what he concludes to be the 
ages of the people he photographs and writes about. His purpose in doing so is appar- 
ently to establish the point that he has made a study of “the original Hopi stock, 
influenced only in part and often indirectly by the whites, [which] is represented by 
men and women of eighty or beyond, many of whom speak English.” But the effect 
is to make the reader more alert to the unsubstantial character of much of his material. 

In watching a group of people when one does not understand the background of the 
formation or function of the group and cannot understand the language spoken, one 
easily receives the impression that the members of the group are acting out well- 
memorized parts, without discussion or direction. This impression is a common experi- 
ence. Mr. O’Kane expresses it well when he writes: “A Hopi household is a self-directing 
group, the members of which seem to achieve an automatic coordination of their 
activities. No one tells the others what they should do, or when, or how. No one exer- 
cises authority. The various members seem to fall naturally into a pattern in which the 
abilities of the individual and the needs of the household are satisfactorily served, a 
pattern which probably was evolved so long ago that it requires no direction and is 
accepted without question.” A deeper observation of Hopi households would of course 
have corrected this impression. In the author’s position as an occasional visitor, he 
might perhaps more easily have corrected it by reading the literature available on 
Hopi describing the organization of a Hopi household and the areas of authority. 

The statement that the matter of conversion to Christianity “is not likely to be 
discussed with the white visitor, even the white friend of long standing,” and that he 
suspects “the subject is seldom brought up by a Hopi in talking with his own people,” 
is a somewhat startling demonstration of the limitations of his actual acquaintance 
with the Hopi people. 
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Considering his unrealistic approach and the limited extent of his reading and ob- 


servation, there is a surprising amount of interesting and not always inaccurate in- 
formation. He has done well in providing a beautiful book for the tourist who is inter- 
ested in the people he sees as he goes by, and who would like to know more about them 
without surrendering his romantic impressions, or his belief in the more-than-human 
virtues of Indian people. 

Joun ConnELLY, Shungopovi, Arizona 


La Regién de Perijé y sus Habitantes. SocrepaD DE CrenctAs NATURALES LA SALLE 
Venezuela: Publicaciones de la Universidad del Zulia, 1953. 552 pp., 58 plates, 
charts, figs. 

The people, flora and fauna of the Sierra de Perijé situated on the Colombian- 
Venezuelan border are described in this sizable volume based on three different field 
expeditions. A brief preliminary reconnaissance was undertaken in December of 1947, 
and was followed by two more field trips in 1949 and 1950. This publication is a wel- 
come addition to our scant knowledge of the human and natural resources of the re- 
gion. 

The personnel of the expeditions was assigned to sections, including ethnography, 
physical anthropology, zoology and botany, and the materials presented are organized 
independently in terms of these general headings. The greater portion of the text is 
devoted to detailed descriptions of botanical and zoological materials collected, and 
constitutes a valuable catalogue of the flora and fauna of the area studied. About a 
third of the text is devoted to ethnography and physical anthropology. There are two 
long articles on Motilén cranea by Eduardo Fleury Cuello and Adelaida G. de Diaz 
Ungria. The remaining materials on ethnography describe the material and “‘social”’ 
culture of two indigenous communities visited by Sres. Schén, Jam, and Cruxent. The 
descriptions of textiles, basketry, pottery, dress, housing, ornamentation and weapons 
are given in great detail, and accompanied by excellent sketches. However, the mate- 
rial on “social”? culture leaves much to be desired. There is a smattering of information 
listed under such headings as commerce, trade, music, dance, numbers, a brief vocabu- 
lary, ideas and beliefs, funerals, birth, government and war. This material is by far 
the weakest in the volume, and seems to have been picked up only in an incidental 
and haphazard manner. Nevertheless, the data may well provide some future field 
worker with some useful benchmarks. Professor J. M. Cruxent presents a brief 
description of his materials on the Tiot-Tio system of mnemonic ideographic writing 
which is encountered in the area. 

The publication of the volume points out all too well the need for long-term inten- 
sive studies of the indigenous peoples of Venezuela. The few people who have shown 
an interest in indigenous affairs are generally full-time professionals in other fields, 
especially law and medicine, with little or no recent systematic training in theory or 
research in anthropology. The fact that they are able to give but a few weeks of their 
time to field work in the course of the year indicates with even greater force the need 
for long-term field residence by professionally-trained anthropologists. Nonetheless, 
it would be inappropriate to criticize unduly the labors of the members of the ethno- 
graphic section of these expeditions, for it seems evident that they have made a defi- 
nite and specific contribution to our knowledge, especially with regard to the material 
culture of the Perija. Furthermore, the publication of this volume constitutes a valuable 
addition to our bibliography of source materials on a people who may soon disappear. 
Tuomas L. Norris, University of Venezuela 
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Changing Military Patterns on the Great Plains, 17th Century through Early 19th Cen- 
tury. FRANK RayMonpD Secoy. (“Monographs of the American Ethnological Soci- 
ety,” No. XXI.) Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1953. viii, 112 


pp., 5 maps. $2.75. 


The purpose of this interesting study “ . . . is to show each of the various military 
technique patterns of the Indians of the Great Plains as a resultant of specific condi- 
tioning factors developing in time depth” (p. 1). The critical factors in the development 
of these patterns were the spread of the horse and the gun. The spread of the Post- 
horse, Pre-gun military pattern, from the southwest to the north and east is first 
examined, followed by a study of the spread of the Post-gun, Pre-horse military pat- 
tern from the opposite direction. A discussion of the merging and spread of the Horse 
and Gun pattern of the typical Plains period follows. The types of military pattern 
and the causal factors of change in these patterns are on the whole carefully depicted 
and adequately documented. The final chapter contains an excellent summary and 
analysis, not only of military technique patterns but of the development of Plains 
culture in general. One particularly illuminating portion of this final chapter demon- 
strates how horticulture was promoted in Post-horse tribes when they were surrounded 
by peoples still possessing Pre-gun, Pre-horse military techniques. A relevant appendix 
on “The Use of the Flintlock Muzzle-Loader on Horseback” rounds out the mono- 
graph. 

This monograph is a welcome addition to the growing body of literature which 
deals with Plains cultures by an historic and developmental method. Our knowledge 
and understanding of Plains cultures is considerably enhanced by such an approach. 
We find, for example, that this method suggests good reasons for the appearance of 
Wissler’s “‘most characteristic” culture complex in the Northern Plains center in the 
early 19th century. It also explains more fully the causation of the constant warfare 
of the area, and suggests answers to many other problems. 

Our major criticism of this study is found in what are termed “motives” for war- 
fare. We would insist that individual motivation in warfare is usually something far 
different, in fact of a different order, than the cultural causation of war. This confusion 
is shown in such statements as, “The Sioux probably had two motives for war upon 
the horticulturalists, besides ever-present desires for revenge and personal prestige” 
(p. 71). This is like saying jthat the United States became involved lin the Korean 
conflict because of the draftees’ desire for the social status that a uniform or a battle 
ribbon could bring. The confusion between the individual’s psychological motivation 
in warfare and the causation of a culture’s wars has frequently been made in Plains 
literature, but it is surprising to find this outmoded point of view in a monograph which 
generally explains cultural patterns in terms of other or antecedent cultural factors. 
With this small but significant exception, this study is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of the Plains Indian. 

Witiram W. Newcoms, Jr., Colgate University 


Buzios Island: A Caicara Community in Southern Brazil. Em1L1o WILLEMs, in coopera- 
tion with GroconpA Mussottntr. (“Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society,” No. XX.) Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1953. viii, 
117 pp. $2.75. 

Buzios is a tiny (4.7 sq. mi.) island just off the coast of Brazil, east of the port of 
Santos. Its 126 people were living in 1947 along the steep slopes, gaining their liveli- 
hood from small patches of manioc and a few other crops, fishing, collecting seaweed 
for sale to the mainland, and several lesser activities. The authors’ brief field study of 
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Buzios was made as a part of a series of surveys, 1931-35 and 1945-48, by Willems, at 
various coastal points from southern Rio de Janeiro state to Paran4. These surveys 


’ 


indicated that Caicara (roughly “‘coastal mestizo’ 
tionally homogeneous culture area,’’ and Buzios is fundamentally representative of it. 
Willems and Mussolini consider two different problems. (1) The regional problem is 


) culture constitutes “an excep- 


Creole’ 
culture. (2) The general or analytical problem is whether Buzios constitutes an exception 


Latin America, Brazil, and the tropical coastal, or Caicara, subtype of 


to Folk—Urban culture typology. 

Islander population has notably shrunk within the documented past in response 
in part, probably, to the decline of an earlier commercial coffee agriculture. Buzios 
culture, once richer, is characterized as much by what it lacks (e.g., certain common 
domestic animals and crops, typical folk dishes, dances, and celebrations, ritual kinship 
of any significance, kinship emphasis, folk medicine, and organized religion) as by 
what it has. Buzios is an unstable—and unreliable—subsistence economy in which 
collecting activities are relatively important. It is only marginally commercial now. 

The islanders are highly individualistic, even in family relationships, and have 
little in the way of cooperative or communal patterns, even such as the widespread 
mutirao. Life is not a challenge to be met with maximum vigor and foresight, although 
the authors reject the idea of indolence and emphasize the islanders’ alertness and 
appreciation of industry. They are present-oriented people. For so small a society, 
they are tolerant, even indifferent, to a seemingly large range of behavior (*‘‘devia- 
tion’”?) in matters which include incest and religious belief and practice. 

To the reviewer the study contributes most to Brazilian regional problems. It 
helps to establish Caicara culture as differing fundamentally in certain respects from 
urban Brazilian culture (and not just in being “rural’’), and it also strongly suggests 
a subtype differing from other Creole Brazilian types, such as inland Caboclos. 

The authors question how Buzios, and Caigara culture generally, can be considered 
folklike, even with some important diagnostics (being isolated, small, homogeneous, 
illiterate, and having a simple technology), while having “another unexpected as- 
semblage of cultural characteristics” (weak kinship, economic instability, loose social 
structure, vague norms, overt discontent and criticism, openness, and little interest in 
or agreement on supernatural matters). The authors apparently challenge the associa- 
tion of the conventional cluster of Folk characteristics. But it seems fair to say that 
their readings of the facts as to Buzios isolation, or lack of it, should be clarified; there 
is seeming contradiction. And the difficulty of reading Buzios history at all (e.g., the 
nature and extent of coffee and other commercial economies on the island in the 19th 
century—are the islanders descendants of peons or small entrepreneurs?) would seem 
to limit what can be said on related issues of culture dynamics. Perhaps, since Willems 
would include Caicara culture in general, and not just Buzios Island, the interesting 


” 


problem of “‘contradictory” characteristics will be pursued further. 

In the meantime the authors have given us a useful report on what appears to be a 
distinct regional subtype of Brazilian culture. An anthropometric study of the islanders 
is included. 


James B. Watson, Washington University (St. Louis) 


Indian Tribes of Northern Mato Grosso, Brazil. KALERVO OBERG. With appendix: 
Anthropometry of the Umotina, Nambicuara, and Iranxe, with Comparative Data 
from Other Northern Mato Grosso Tribes. MARSHALL T. NEwMAN. Washington, 
D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology (Publ. No. 15), 

1953. vii, 144 pp., 10 plates, 3 maps, 14 kinship charts, 2 figs. $1.00. 
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As a member of the now defunct Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and in association with the Escola de Sociologia e Politica in S. 
Paulo, Kalervo Oberg has produced several valuable contributions to Brazilian eth- 
nology. This recent volume deals mostly with the Camayur4 tribe and, to a lesser 
extent, with the Bacairi, Nambicuara and Umotina. One of Oberg’s research associates 
took anthropometric measurements which were interpreted by Marshall T. Newman. 
The field work was carried out during the three successive winters of 1947, 1948 and 
1949. 

The Camayura are a people of Tupi-Guarani linguistic stock who inhabit the Upper 
Xing Basin, an area which, since the days of Von den Steinen’s adventurous trips 
(1884 and 1887), has been visted by at least eight anthropologists. Despite the efforts 
of Oberg and his predecessors, we are still very much in the dark about the cultures of 
the Upper Xing&. This is regrettable because depopulation and increasing contact with 
Neo-Brazilians are likely to destroy the possibilities of future research. Some of the 
tribes have already been reduced to a few individuals, and in 1948 the total population 
of the area had melted down to 733 individuals. 

Oberg’s chapter on the “Upper Xing Basin and Its People” appears to be the 
most enlightening ever written on this region, where Caribean, Arawakan, Tupian 
tribes together with the linguistically isolated Trumai have established friendly rela- 
tionship based on economic specialization and intermarriage. There is a great deal of 
intertribal trade and ceremonial visiting which, in the course of time, has led to 
impressive cultural similarities. Oberg listed 20 material and 7 nonmaterial elements 
common to the Upper Xinga tribes regardless of linguistic affiliation. These traits are 
not restricted to this area, but “‘what appears to be true, however, is that each of the 
different linguistic units contributed its share of traits which have now become to a 
great extent common property to all the tribes, having been molded and combined to 
form a complex of traits which marks the Upper Xinga off from the neighboring areas.” 

With regard to the somewhat puzzling problem of intertribal marriage, which had 
never been studied satisfactorily in South America, Oberg remarks that it has not led 
to the obliteration of ethnic barriers, at least not among the Camayuraé. Women 
captured from the Gé-speaking and hostile Suy4 are of lower status; even husbands and 
wives coming from friendly tribes are not considered genuine Camayura. But if the 
children of such mixed unions marry pure Camayura their offspring will be accepted 
as Camayura. 

Most of Oberg’s book is of the much needed “‘straight-ethnography” type. There are 
painstaking descriptions of native economy, technology, social organization, and re- 
ligious beliefs. One chapter of each tribal monograph has been devoted to the life 
cycle of the individual. 

Some aspects of Camayur4 culture had never been dealt with in the published litera- 
ture on the Upper Xing&. Of course one knew, for example, that bitter manioc is the 
staple crop of many tropical tribes of South America, and numerous descriptions of its 
planting and processing are available. But in Oberg’s study manioc appears as what it 
really is: a culture complex of the first magnitude, which branches out in all directions 
and permeates all major aspects of the culture. 

The accounts on the Bacari, Nambicuara and Umotina, who are neighbors of the 
Upper Xinga tribes, are much briefer, mainly because the visits were too short to yield 
more significant results. Although Oberg’s survey considerably increases the scanty 
knowledge of these peoples, a great deal of curiosity is left unsatisfied. Some readers 
may also regret the complete absence of linguistic information. As a matter of fact, 
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ignorance of the languages concerned admittedly limited rapport with the Indians. It 
seems also that a few inconsistencies in spelling Indian and Portuguese words could 
have been eliminated. The kinship systems of the tribes described, plus those of the 
Aueti, Calap4lo, CuicGru, Waur4, Iwalapeti, Paressf, Trumai, Guaté6, Bororo, and 
Jranxe, have been carefully recorded. 

The most significant result of Newman’s study of anthropometric measurements is 
probably the identification of the Upper Xing@ tribes as a racial unit. The author feels 
that the Nambicuara are perhaps a “remnant of old South American racial strain, 
possibly linking with Lagoa Santa.” 

WILLEMs, Vanderbilt University 


The Primitive City of Timbuctoo. HorACE MINER. (“Memoirs of the American Philo- 
sophical Society,” Vol. 32.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1953. xix, 
297 pp., 26 illus., 14 charts, maps. $5.00. 

In the English-speaking world at least, Timbuctoo has long been a romantic sym- 
bol. Miner thoroughly deflates this symbol in depicting Timbuctoo as a relatively small 
and unglamorous settlement. Timbuctoo in 1940 had an estimated population of about 
six thousand; in its most prosperous days it probably did not exceed twelve thousand. 
It has little to support its romantic reputation either in architecture, setting or history. 
\ polyglot trading center at the meeting place of Tuareg, Songhoi and Bambara, the 
community appears never to have developed unity nor to have possessed political inde- 
pendence. Since its founding it seems always to have been dominated by outsiders, of 
whom the French are only the most recent and may prove to be one of the most 
transient. 

The population of Timbuctoo is made up of three completely stratified groups: 
Arab, Songhoi, and Bela (Tuareg slaves). Each presents significant cultural differences, 
and each speaks a different language. Caucasoid, Negroid and all possible intermixtures 
occur throughout the various groups and strata, but highest status groups are more 
Caucasoid, lowest status more Negroid. Much of the division of labor was formerly 
along hereditary craft guild lines, often associated with ethnic groups, but this has 
been breaking down under French control and lower status groups have been branching 
out and prospering. 

All groups profess Islam but each with a difference. The festival calendar is Islamic 
but there are many pagan survivals and much active fetishism. Groups tend to be 
endogamous, with important differences in kinship and family patterns, mating cus- 
toms, age grades and crisis rituals. 

Viewed as an ethnographic account, Miner’s description of Timbuctoo is acceptable 
within the limitations of time available to him and the handicaps of wartime condi- 
tions. Parts of it are fascinating reading. Were this all the author purported to do, this 
review could close on a commendatory note. But Miner also offers his book as a study 
in comparative urbanism. As such it is open to serious theoretical and methodological 
objections. 

In the first place the choice of Timbuctoo was unfortunate for the purpose. Miner 
states (p. xv) that it “possessed the advantage of being an old community, having a 
very diversified culture, based on three ethnically distinct groups ....” For the pur- 
pose of making a comparative test of any of the propositions regarding urbanism, a 
community with a single (but not necessarily simple) cultural tradition would have 
been much preferable. The presence of three ethnically distinct groups furthermore 
introduces a host of completely uncontrolled independent variables. In fact, we have 
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no conceivable way of knowing what phenomena are due to urbanism and what are 
due to ethnic group interaction. 

The theoretical framework for the comparative urban analysis is entirely derived 
from the folk-urban hypothesis of Redfield. Despite some severe criticisms to which 
this hypothesis has been subjected, it merits serious testing and further refinement; but 
in this work the author has done little more than apply the existing conceptual frame- 
work to his data. Moreover, there are many other aspects of urban theory which 
need testing and which are not dependent upon the folk-urban hypothesis. In view of 
the difficulty and rarity of comparative urban studies, the investigator fortunate 
enough to undertake such research would seem to have an obligation to test as widely 
as possible. 

More intensive comparison, however, would have required a more precise method- 
ology than was employed. Miner is aware of methodological problems. He discusses the 
question of bias in the selection of informants and in the collection of data and defends 
his global level of analysis “in an age of indices and attitude scales.” On the other hand 
he tells us he intensively interrogated six French-speaking informants and “conducted 
many interviews with natives through the medium of a French-speaking interpreter.” 
Nowhere are we told anything of the characteristics and possible biases of the inter- 
preter, of the informants, or the manner of selecting individuals for interview. Did his 
interpreter speak Songhoi, Arabic and Temajegh? Did his informants in any way 
represent the seven subgroups he defines for the community? Were they representative 
of the several quarters of the city? Did they represent the various occupational divi- 
sions? These are some of the things we are entitled to know even for a purely descriptive 
ethnography. 

For a comparative study of urbanism we need considerably more, even though we 
do not enter into the field of indices and attitude scales (but if urbanism is a distinctive 
way of life some attitude scales might not be a bad idea). Unless initially we use pre- 
cisely comparable conceptualizations and methodologies, comparative urban studies 
are a waste of time for they will never add up to proof, disproof or reformulation of 
anything. Rather we will emerge, not with one set of culture-bound urban theories and 
concepts, but a multitude of culture-bound theories. In short, if we are to do compara- 
tive studies on problems developed by the sociologist and in the large mass societies 
with which the sociologist deals, we must also learn to use at least some of the soci- 
ologists’ tools. 

It is quite true that Miner was limited in time and resources. No crew of American 
interviewers could be transported to Timbuctoo or work there successfully. But much 
can be done by training native assistants; in fact, this may be the only way much of 
the necessary intensive fact finding can be done. Possibly, even this was not feasible 
for Miner to do. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the urban comparisons 
are inadequate. 

Lest the reviewer’s position be misunderstood, I want to make it plain that I do 
not accept the extreme “brass instrument” sociologist’s position that whatever can’t 
be counted should be ignored. I am sure there are important aspects of culture and 
society that cannot be gotten at with IBM machines. I believe in the importance of 
good old-fashioned ethnography and that Miner is a good ethnographer. But we do 
need to observe some more precise ground rules about the sources, representativeness, 
and reliability of our data, and we should count what can be counted with profit. 

Finally, the methodological criticisms of Miner’s work can be applied to most 
ethnographic work, including—let me say it first—a great deal of my own. 

RAtpH L. Beats, University of California at Los Angeles 
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The Administration of Justice and the Urban African: A Study of Urban Native Courts 


in Northern Rhodesia. A. L. Epstetn. (Colonial Research Study No. 7.) London, 
1953. ii, 124 pp. 7s. 6d. 


New social situations call for new law. Social change inevitably demands legal 
change, and acculturation will reveal itself sharply and clearly in the law as new social 
patterns strain against old procedural forms while new ideals overthrow old substantive 
norms. Law is men in action revealing their personal aims and values at points of fric- 
tion with other men. Law is men clamoring to be heard with their claims that what 
they value and the way they seek their goals are the very ways their society at large 
behaves, and what they value is what the society values. But when social conditions 
are drastically altered overnight, when men from a score of different societies are thrown 
together of a sudden—what then? Where is the law? What are the social norms that 
shall be appealed to? And if any law can be found, who shall administer it? 

When the transformation of a primitive world through urbanization takes place in 
the span of a decade all of the effects that have been spotlighted in the writings of 
Redfield come into almost instantaneous being. This is what has happened on the 
“Copperbelt,” a narrow strip of copper mining country that extends for some two 
hundred miles along the railway running through northwest Rhodesia. The area was 
opened for mining late in the 1920’s. Mining communities came into being in the thir- 


ties. There the African negro functions ‘ 


‘not merely in a changing society, but, indeed, 
within a new society.” 

Mr. Epstein’s monograph constitutes an incisive and very well executed examina- 
tion of what has happened to the administration of justice among the native Africans, 
mostly Bantus, who have come to live in the new urban centers of the Copperbelt. 

The customary courts of the various tribes of Northern Rhodesia are “‘recognized”’ 
by the British administration as having legal authority and are identified as Native 
Courts under the Laws of Northern Rhodesia (cap. 158 No. 10 of 1936). The Native 
Courts are staffed by appointees of the Native Authorities (the recognized chiefs and 
elders of the respective tribes). They administer tribal law in so far as the tribal law 
isnot “contrary to public policy and natural justice.” 

When the new urban centers first sprang up they had no courts of any kind. After a 
brief period of experimentation, described by Mr. Epstein, so-called Urban Courts 
were “established” at all mine centers in 1938-39. 

For a variety of reasons the administrative decision taken was to buttress the tribal 
systems through enforcement of the tribal laws in the new Urban Courts. To this end 
the magistrates are not chosen from among the urban residents, but are sent down from 
the reserves by the Native Authorities. The official assumption is that residence in the 
mine centers is temporary and that the majority of the natives return to their tribes 
in the country. Each bench has three or four judges, each from a different tribe. Rarely 
do any of them know very much about the urban situation. And the litigants may come 
from two more tribes not even represented on the bench. 

The bulk of Mr. Epstein’s study consists of a trouble-case method analysis of how 
these courts manage to function. He demonstrates that the substantive law applied in 
any one court varies widely as one judge or another tries to apply this or that tribal 
law to the new conditions of life. He demonstrates in some detail how the courts per- 
force bow to the realities of a new society and introduce new legal principles into a 
kind of rough-and-ready decision-making. “The significant point to notice is that they 
proceed as if there were a ‘common law’ which can be applied irrespective of the tribal 
affiliations of the litigants.” Mr. Epstein shows us a new law system in the making. He 
also indicates how the process could be improved through a reorganization and re- 
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orientation of the courts on the premise that the urban African in the Copperbelt is a 
permanent urbanite and no longer a tribal native. His case is persuasive. 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, The University of Utah 


Israel between East and West: A Study in Human Relations. RAPHAEL Parat. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1953. xiv, 348 pp., 16 plates. $4.50. 

The variety of Jewish ethnic types depicted on the cover of this book gives the 
reader an immediate sense that this latest analysis of the Israel situation will cover the 
Orient and the Occident with at least equal emphasis. This is further borne out by the 
sixteen plates which illustrate Jewish new immigrant types at various stages of their 
arrival in Israel, the processes of their settling down in transient and in permanent 
communities, and the various aspects of their acquiring new dress, a new language, 
new occupations, and whatnot. 

Of the multitudes of books and periodicals that have covered the “Ingathering of 
the Exiles” to Israel, all shades of view at least agree that here is a social laboratory, 
at least a human relations pressure cooker. 

The present author, Raphael Patai, is the most qualified anthropologist to cover 
culture contact and acculturation in Israel. Born in Europe, educated in Western 
Jewish scholarship, he is also the first Ph.D. of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
Patai began to live among Jerusalem’s teeming Oriental Arab and Jewish population 
in 1933, where he soon began to learn their languages and investigate their cultures. 
He has been teaching Middle East and Israel anthropology in the United States since 
1947, and it is significant that there is still no formalized anthropological teaching or 
research in Israel. 

This book focusses on the historical and functional interrelationships between 
Western and Middle Eastern culture in general, the Jewish aspects of these configura- 
tions in particular, and the meeting of these cultures in Palestine and Israel. Few books 
on the subject do so well in tracing the Oriental strand in the upbuilding of the Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. The background is important, because this group is rapidly 
approaching a numerical majority in the country. 

Some sociological aspects of the book include a demographic picture of the waves 
of immigration, vital statistics, marriages, delinquency, occupational structure, etc 
He compares the two main groups—Ashkenazic (European) and Sephardic (Mediter- 
ranean) /Oriental (Middle Eastern) throughout this analysis. Another section describes 
new immigrant community types, representing differential ethnic and interethnic ad- 
justments to the new situation. 

Patai is at his best, anthropologically, when he delineates the cultural foci and 
Weltanschauung of Eastern and Western culture groups, the cultural aspects of West- 
ern foundations in Palestine and Israel, the dynamics of Yemenite Jewish culture, the 
social structure of the non-Jewish minorities in Israel (Arabs and non-Arabs, Christians 
and Muslims), Eastern and Western cultural approaches to Jewish religion, and the 
patterns of discrimination and Kulturkampf which he denotes as the cultural crisis in 
Israel. 

Patai cites the danger of a Westernization in Israel which creates a sociocultural 
vacuum for Oriental Jews, leading to Levantinism, where the new culture is taken 
on only in its superficial aspects. He notes the social democratic aspects of such instru- 
ments of Westernization as Israel’s parliament, its schools and unusual military 
training program, and ‘its labor movement. He argues that a full cultural synthesis 
between Eastern and Western culture is the only viable goal for the new society. 
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Some interesting comparisons between Jewish and non-Jewish Middle Eastern 
groups emerge. Patai maintains that the culture of the Arabs in Israel is better pre- 
served by official policy of cultural autonomy for the various religious communities. 
This delineation stems from ancient times, and was reinforced by Ottoman and Man- 
date law. Yet the culture of the Jewish Oriental groups is Oriental, except for slight 
differences in religion—which are significant for the Eastern Jews and their neighbors. 
In Israel, these Oriental Jews expected to merge with their Western Jewish brethren 
because they anticipated a society with only one religion. On the contrary, for all of 
Western Jewry (including the religious), material and social welfare are the main 
considerations, and Eastern Jewry remain strangers in their own land, to be colonized 
by the Europeans. 

Patai’s Jewish Oriental studies in this book concentrate on the Yemenites and 
North Africans. Further researches have to be done on the Iraqis and Iranis to validate 
his theses. Culture and personality study would be especially desirable. Are there 
ethnic bases for differential immigrant individual and group adjustment in Israel? 

It is unfortunate that the author does not recognize sufficiently the researches on 
youth, public opinion, community organization, and administration, which are cur- 
rently going on in the Israel! Institute for Applied Social Research, the Sociology De- 
partment of the Hebrew University, and several government ministries. The Ford 
Foundation is aiding this research. The United Nations Technical Assistance program 
and Hadassah Medical Organization are pioneering in applied anthropology, estab- 
lishing community models and central social institutional services. Because Israel 
tends to be fragmented by ethnic, religious, political, and social groups, it is up to social 
scientists to coordinate their activities. 

Israel between East and West represents a good functional approach to accultura- 
tion in general, and a base-line study for Israel in particular. It is hoped that further 
investigations in Israel will probe deeper in these areas, and will examine some of the 
hypotheses Patai has proposed. 


Morton Rvusin, University of Wisconsin 


Caste in Modern Ceylon: The Sinhalese System in Transition. BRUCE RYAN. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953. ix, 371 pp. $6.00. 

The dearth of literature on Ceylonese culture is noteworthy. In this respect Ceylon 
can be placed in the same category as several of the other Southeast Asian countries. 
Historical materials are the fullest, but they need deepening and critical handling. 
The penetrating lay accounts of the societies of that island fall far below those of 
\frica or Latin America. The discussions of Ceylon by people trained in the modern 
social disciplines are even fewer, and their quality is often questionable. One notable 
exception is the survey of Ceylonese social and economic developmental potential by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

A new volume on caste in Ceylon by a trained sociologist is therefore a landmark. 
Dr. Ryan was the first professor of sociology at the University of Ceylon. He served 
in that capacity from 1948 to 1952. Trained primarily in descriptive sociology, Dr. 
Ryan not only did field work, but attempted to establish empiric research in a culture 
whose philosophic and deductive intellectualism is at best tempered only by historical 
exegesis. Previous papers by Dr. Ryan such as “The Female Factory Worker in 
Colombo” (International Labour Review, v. 44; no. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1951), “Institutional 
Factors in Sinhalese Fertility” (Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, v. 30; no. 4, Oct. 
1952), “‘Socio-Cultural Regions of Ceylon (Rural Sociology, v. 15; no. 1, March 1950) 
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heightened our expectations of this work, which represents the major research em- 
phasis of the author’s four years in Ceylon. 

The volume covers the historical material on caste in Ceylon in Part I. In Parts II 
and III basic definitions and regional variations are reviewed. In Part IV the functions 
of caste in the urbanization and modernization of Ceylon are scrutinized. 

This volume must be recognized as an important contribution to the literature on 
Ceylon and a suggestive one on the subject of caste in a changing society. Every scholar 
of South Asia and every one more than superficially concerned with the impact of the 
West on the East will want to ponder it. Unfortunately this is not the equivalent of 
saying that the volume is beyond cavil. Dr. Ryan’s book is so unconscionably repetitive 
that one wonders how it escaped editorial cutting. Also, it is written at a tantalizing 
level of ‘‘mid-generalization.”” On the one hand, basic field notes and illustrative data 
are all too rare. To American social scientists who have become accustomed to data on 
human referents the presentation seems somewhat arid. In the opposite direction, Dr. 
Ryan’s level of generalization falls somewhat short of theoretical sophistication on the 
structure and function of primary groups. One has the impression that his thesis is to 
demonstrate the importance of caste in Ceylon and that he has strained every effort to 
do so. The volume might have been fresher had he been somewhat less dogged in argu- 
ing the importance of caste and somewhat more creative in placing the human and 
social implications of caste in Ceylon within the context of other types of informal and 
formal endogamy. Nevertheless, Dr. Ryan has given us an important book. His chapter 
on Caste in Urban and National Life (pp. 307-336) is replete with suggestive ideas 
that transcend the institution of caste alone. It is very much to be hoped that Dr. 
Ryan will continue to publish the actual data and the fruitful ideas accumulated 
during his four years of work, and that the excellent example he set of field research 
will be continued by Ceylonese scholars in the University of Ceylon. 

Cora Du Bots, Institute of International Education (Washington, D. C.) 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1949, no. 15. Edited by FraANcisco AGUILERA. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1952. xii, 289 pp. $7.00. 


This volume, fifteenth in a series long valuable to scholars in the Latin American 
field, collates the bibliographical materials for the year 1949. As the title suggests, this 
is not an exhaustive bibliography, but is a selective guide to the works published in 
1949. The fields covered are extensive and offer an excellent introduction to the work 
being done in Latin American studies. The fields of interest covered are as follows: 
Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Geography, Government, History, Inter- 
national Relations since 1830, Labor and Social Welfare, Spanish American Language, 
Spanish American Literature, Brazilian Literature, Haitian Literature, Law, Music, 
and Philosophy. 

Of course, the items of special interest to the anthropologist are those in his field. 
This section is divided as follows: General; Archaeology: Middle America by Robert 
Wauchope, South America (except Brazil and Venezuela) by John Howeland Rowe, 
West Indies, Venezuela, and Brazil by Irving Rouse; Ethnology: Middle America by 
Sol Tax, South America by D. B. Stout; and Physical Anthropology by T. D. Stewart. 
As is seen by the preceding, each of these fields is covered by an authority who, follow- 
ing the form of the Handbook, gives a succinct, short paragraph summary and evalu- 
ation of each bibliographical item. It is this aspect of the Handbook that performs a 
most valuable service for the reader. In a few minutes he is able to cover the most 
important works published during the year, and at the same time gain a reliable evalua- 
tion of the article, monograph, or book. 
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In addition to the comments on each bibliographical item there is an introduction 
to each field preceding the bibliography. Each bibliographer gives an evaluation of the 
field as a whole for the year. He indicates the major works published, the main trends 
f research and investigation, and reports on important conferences. In a one or two 
page article, work in these various fields of anthropology relating to Latin America is 
summarized. From the point of view of an anthropologist the type of bibliographical 
coverage given in the Handbook of Latin American Studies should be known and used 
by everyone in the field since it offers both selection and evaluation. 

Moreover, the anthropologist should not stop his perusal of the handbook with the 
sections on anthropology. As indicated above, there are many other fields covered in 
the same manner. Likewise, the division of the handbook into topic sections does not 
mean that there is a rigid exclusion of materials of anthropological interest; in fact, 
there is a great deal of overlapping between fields. As a result, a great many items of 
nterest to anthropologists are to be found in such unlikely sections as Art, Music, 
Law, and Haitian Literature, let alone those with which the anthropologist is more 
familiar, such as History. All in all, the fifteenth volume of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies continues to be the valuable bibliographical source it has been in the 
past. 

ARDEN R. KING, Tulane University 


Chacaltianguis: Comunidad Rural en la Ribera del Papaloapan. FERNANDO CAMARA 
BARBACHANO. (Volumen I de la Serie Configuracién Cultural de la Cuenca del 
Papaloapan.) Mexico, 1952. 170 pp., 3 figs., 5 maps, 18 plates 
The Papaloapan River rises in the mountains of Oaxaca and flows northeast to 

enter the Gulf of Mexico south of the city of Veracruz. In spite of the river’s short 

course it carries a tremendous volume of water, frequently flooding lowland areas, but 
providing Mexico’s largest potential hydro-electric source. Over 1,000,000 people live 

n the drainage area, of whom 230,000 are Indian speaking, representing 11 linguistic 

groups. Shortly after the war the Mexican Government initiated a coordinated plan 

modeled somewhat after the Tennessee Valley Authority, aimed at raising the standard 

f living in the area, and supplying the country with much needed power. These plans 

ncluded improved communications, new schools, agricultural aid, and dams for flood 

control, irrigation, and power. As an integral part of the plan an Office of Social 

Studies was established under the direction of Alfonso Villa Rojas. Five representative 

municipios (central town or village plus outlying smaller communities), all in the non- 

Indian area, were selected for intensive social anthropological analysis. All belong in 

some measure to a fascinating and little studied Mexican Gulf Coast subculture in 

which Spanish Colonial traditions persist, blended with Indian and Negro elements. 
This first volume deals with Chacaltianguis, a municipio lying beside the river a 
short distance above the principal town of the central area, Cosamaloapan. Camara 
describes the geographical setting, economic activities (crops, commerce, and occupa 
tions), and the social structure of the chief town of the municipio, also called Chacal- 
tianguis. A second projected volume is to include data on health and sanitation, 
education, recreation, and social organization. Though C4mara is primarily interested 
in giving a dispassionate and objective description of the region and its potential, he 
does not hesitate on occasion to suggest how an administrator might render his work 
more effective. For example, he finds that the ejido system of Jand distribution and co- 
operative farming has not realized its full potential. Based on his studies he feels that 
longer-term credit, the creation of producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, the intro- 
duction of new fruit crops and the like would make for a more effective program. This 
reviewer, who believes that the anthropologist who makes studies as a part of an action 
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program must be prepared to make positive recommendations, applauds this policy. 

Complete comment on Ciamara’s study must await the second volume which, the 
reviewer hopes, will include more traditional anthropological community study data. 
However important lengthy tables of crop production may be, they must never become 
a substitute for the detailed qualitative data that characterize the anthropological 
approach. 


GEORGE M. Foster, University of California (Berkeley) 


Los Kogi, una Tribu de la Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. GERARDO REICHEL-DOLMATOFF 
(Vol. II.) Bogota: Editorial Iqueima, 1951. 316 pp. 


In his interesting work the author, Director of the Ethnological Institute of the 
Magdalena, has been able to add considerably to our knowledge of the Kogi (KAgaba 
and to throw new light upon many aspects of their culture. This second volume deals 
with Myths, Religion, Life Cycle and Focal Conflicts. Especially valuable is the part 
on Life Cycle. Here the author shows us the Kogi as a highly integrated, ethnocentric 
society, which revolves around the priests as its sole spiritual and civil leaders. Accord- 
ing to their religious belief each man, through his conduct, is personally responsible 
not only for every event in the daily life of his family but for the equilibrium of the 
Universe as well. In order to comply with this he must know and follow the ‘‘Law of the 
Mother” (the Earth Goddess) and not sin against it even in thought. He must make 
innumerable offerings to all the ancestors and subject himself to confessions and punish- 
ments, since any failure to fulfill all these duties might prove disastrous for the whole 
group. Taking into consideration that, at present, these laws look upon most of the 
natural instincts as “bad” (thus women, food, wealth, etc. are “‘bad’”’), and that the 
whole projection of their religion is into the past, the Kogi society finds itself exposed 
to almost insurmountable conflicts. Social prestige is obtained solely through an ac- 
cumulation of esoteric knowledge in the form of myths and ancestor genealogies which 
the men recite in the ceremonial house while intoxicating themselves with coca. Asa 
result of this, all practical problems are left to the women, while the children are largely 
left to themselves. It might be added that this pessimistic picture may be due in part 
to the fact that the author visited the Kogi during five consecutive years of bad har- 
vests, and that these are the times when the Kogi, instead of taking practical measures, 
take more and more refuge in religion, thus further endangering their aiready pre- 
carious existence. 


BARBARA DAHLGREN, Mexico, D. F. 


Calendar of the Manuel E. Gondra Manuscript Collection. Edited by Cantos EpuaARDO 

CASTANEDA and JACK AuTREY Dass. Mexico: Editorial Jus, 1952. xxiii, 467 pp. 

The Gondra Collection consists of 7,283 printed books, 2,633 pamphlets, 270 maps, 
and over 20,000 pages of manuscripts dealing mostly with the history of Paraguay and 
neighboring parts of Bolivia and Argentina. The calendar prepared by Castafieda and 
Dabbs covers the manuscripts and maps. The items catalogued are listed chrono- 
logically with brief notes on their contents, and at the end there is an elaborate index 
of 102 pages which makes the work very easy to use. 

A substantial part of the Gondra documents deals directly or indirectly with Indians 
and Indian history from the 16th to the 19th centuries. The materials on the Guarani 
and on the tribes of the Chaco, Chiquitos, Mojos, TucumAn, etc. are especially rich. 
The index lists over 300 tribal and band names. 

Most of the documents in the Gondra collection are not originals but modern copies 
from Spanish and South American archives. Many of them have already been pub- 
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lished, and references to the publication are included in the calendar. Hence, the 
calendar can also be used as a partial guide to the published source materials on Indian 
history, and this fact greatly increases its usefulness to the student. 

Joun How.anp Rowe, University of California (Berkeley) 


Las Dimensiones de la Cultura: Historia dela Etnologta en los Estados Unidos entre 1900 
y 1950. CHARLES ERAsMus. Bogota: Editorial Iqueima, 1953. viii, 198 pp. $2.00. 


This is a brief account of the history of ethnological method and theory in the U.S.A. 
in the last half-century, designed for the instruction of Spanish-American students of 
anthropology. On the whole the author controls his subject well, and the contributions 
ff the particular anthropologists which are discussed seem to be judiciously selected 
and described fairly. Naturally, any critic will note some errors and dubious judgments, 
but there is little doubt that this work will prove to be very useful for the teaching of 
Spanish-American students. Perhaps it warrants, as well, the attention of professional 
anthropologists who are not teaching in Spanish-America, for the literature of cultural 
anthropology is so notoriously deficient in competent critical evaluations of its past 
development and new trends. This particular work is too summary a treatment to be 
entirely adequate as a contribution of this kind, but any new appraisal should be 
heartily welcomed. We hope Erasmus will continue his interest in this subject 

ELMAN R. Service, University of Michigan 


LINGUISTICS 


Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States. E. BAGBY ATWwoopn. (‘Studies in 


American English,”” No. 2.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1953. viii, 

53 pp. $2.50. 

Here is an important book for everyone concerned with American sociocultural 
patterns. Until recently those students of social diversification who have been led to 
relate it to language variation in this country have been frustrated by lack of accurate 
data. In 1949 Hans Kurath’s Word Geography of the Eastern United States did provide 
evidence of lexical distribution along the Atlantic seaboard. Now Atwood, drawing 
like Kurath upon the collections of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, has used both description and maps to make available for the first time de- 
tailed evidence of the much more significant grammatical variations that are intimately 
related to both geographical range and social distribution. The fuzziness of the lines 
setting off class differences in verb usage (in contrast with the sharpness of the cleavag 
revealed in European linguistic geographical research), the trend toward urbanization 
of speech in rural areas, the steady pressure toward middle-class linguistic conformity 

these phenomena demonstrated by Atwood are insistently susceptible of correlation 
with other aspects of the American scene. Although he restricted his study to the verb, 
the implications of his findings are so rich as to suggest that future publications growing 
out of the current research projects in American linguistic geography should be awaited 

with considerable eagerness. 
Haroip B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Hereditary Genius: An Inguiry into Its Laws and Consequences. FRANCts GALTON. (Re 


print of the 1892 edition.) New York: Horizon Press Inc., 1952. xxvii, 379 pp. $3.75. 


Hereditary Genius, 1869, was the first scientific book of Francis Galton. Anthropolo 
gist and general scientist, Galton, 1822-1911, was expert temperer of empirical observa 
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tion with intuitive understanding, founder of the Anthropometric Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge (1884), and inventor-elaborator of concepts, methods, and instruments—compos- 
ite photography, identification by fingerprints, supersonic whistles, the twin method, 
correlation coefficient, partition of imagery into visual, auditory, and motor types, the 
questionnaire as a survey tool, psychometric scales—all of continued utility in the life 
sciences. The Horizon Press reprint is of the Second Edition (1892) which contains a 
“‘Prefatory Chapter” giving some of Galton’s suggestions on the type of research re- 
quired for an understanding of individual variation in man. These suggestions are of 
current value in the study of human biology and physical anthropology. 

Out of print for the past 60 years, Hereditary Genius has historical value as the 
first systematic use in an English study of the pedigree method of investigating the in- 
heritance of mental ability. To the extent that genius may be measured by reputation, 
it is established by Galton’s data that eminent Englishmen have eminent sons to a 
degree greater than random expectation. But this careful biographical study was not 
of a design to tell what part of the observed parent-child association in mental ability 
(as measured by reputation) may objectively be attributed to biological transmission, 
what part to social and cultural transmission, nor what part to the interaction of genetic, 
social and cultural factors. However, no set of data collected in terms of an experiinental 
design adequate to give a secure answer to the problem of Hereditary Genius has been 
made available in the 84 years since Galton’s pioneer contribution. Further, Galton’s 
stress on the hereditary and his neglect of the environmental is better understood today 
if we remember the opposite, and equally extreme, stress on environment and neglect 
of individual biological differences espoused by his associationist contemporaries, and 
indeed, certain modern students of human behavior. 

J. N. SpuHLER, University of Michigan 


ARCHEOLOGY 


New Light on the Most Ancient East. V. GorpoN CuttpeE. New York: Frederick A. 

Praeger, 1953. xiii, 255 pp., 39 plates, 111 text illus., 2 maps. $6.50. 

The reawakening of interest in recent years in the formulation of causal relation- 
ships and sequences for the development of civilization owes a substantial debt to V. 
Gordon Childe’s functional-historical studies of the ancient Near East. The present 
work further strengthens his contribution; it is a provocative and masterly synthesis 
of the pre- and proto-history of the whole vast area between the Nile and the Indus. 

Childe conceives of the growth of civilized societies out of primitive bands of hunter- 
gatherers as having taken place discontinuously, in two great steps or revolutions, and 
essentially this volume is offered as an appreciation of the archeologically derived con- 
text of these changes. By the term revolution he seems to have reference not only to an 
increased tempo of apparently interrelated social and technical changes but also to 
qualitative transformations which he feels these relatively brief periods of rapid change 
brought about, primarily in the social order. The earlier “neolithic revolution,” it is 
true, was predominantly technological in inspiration, but the social effects of the intro- 
duction of domesticated plants and animals, at least, were no less important and wide- 
spread than the material improvements themselves. Archeology, of course, is less well 
adapted to the direct detection of the former, but Childe suggests that a new and posi- 
tive emphasis on child-rearing, for example, must have accompanied such more obvious 
results as greater independence of environment, substantial increase in population 
density, and vastly increased complexity of those elements of “material culture” 
which survive for study. 
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The “urban revolution,” on the other hand, lacked any uniform technological 


criteria; Childe makes it clear that the wheeled vehicle, the potter’s wheel, and the 
widespread use of metal for tools and weapons were not its indispensable preconditions 
n Egypt any more than in Mesoamerica. Moreover, the “urban revolution” must have 
iffected the majority of the population, living in villages and continuing to be employed 
mainly in agriculture, only very slowly. As John Wilson has pointed out, one cannot 
even be sure of the existence of a city in Egypt at all, in the modern sense, before the 
middle of the second millennium B.C. Hence it is not surprising that the usefulness of 
this latter conception as an organizing tool in the study of the development of civiliza- 
tion has been seriously questioned. But if the “urban revolution” has neither urbanism 
nor a rapid and decisive advance in the level of technique as its distinguishing charac- 
teristic, it remains for Childe a social revolution of the first magnitude based on a new 
organization of production and concentration of the surplus in the hands of a new class 
f merchants, priests, and officials. Whether distributed on behalf of a god by the stew- 
urd of his earthly estate in a Mesopotamian city or in the name of an Egyptian pharaoh 
vho was himself a god, the bulk of this surplus went for the products of specialized full- 
ime craftsmen, divorced from a role in primary food production, for the encouragement 
f large-scale, long-distance trade, for great public works, and for all of the other bur- 
geoning requirements of an increasingly formalized politicoreligious superstructure 
vith its attendant increasing emphasis on warfare—in fact, for all those qualities which 
distinguish the early civilized societies from their barbarian precursors and contem- 
poraries. 

Like any ambitious attempt at synthesis, there are weaknesses in the way in which 
this scheme is buttressed that are attributable both to the state of the material with 
vhich the author has to work and to deficiencies in his own viewpoint. In the first place, 
he retains a number of easy assumptions about the relation between environment and 
cultural development which a growing weight of evidence has made no longer adequate 
The origin of agriculture, for example, is still seen in terms of the enforced association 
f men, plants, and animals around desert oases under conditions of incipient desicca- 
tion, although this characterization of climate can now be seriously questioned and 
ilthough Braidwood has recently demonstrated the priority of farming communities in 
foothill regions with adequate rainfall. 

Secondly, there is a tendency to gloss over inadequacies in the data with generali- 
zations, and that which might possibly be inferred is rarely distinguished from that 
vhich we are reasonably sure of. Thus, the author asserts that Amratian Egypt was 
“based on a mixed economy of farming and food-gathering,” while in the succeeding 
Gerzean period “farming became the mainstay of the peasant masses’’; this may very 
well be true, but such quantitative assessments of subsistence require painstaking 
analyses of plant and animal remains from habitation sites, and both sites and studies 
of this kind are still rare in Egyptian archeology. Similarly, the statement that only 
one Ubaid settlement is known between Sumer and Assyria is offered as a possible deter- 


rent to theories of Ubaid migration, while the total absence ¢ 


f systematic surface sur- 
veys in the entire area he considers—without which such an observation has little 
significance—is never remarked upon. Lacunae like these might more properly have 
been exposed as crucial problems for future research than concealed with speculation. 

Again, one might wish that more quantitative studies of flints or other everyday 
objects were available to serve as checks on inferences of decisive ethnic movements 
on the basis of technical and stylistic changes in pottery. Childe is much less at fault 
than most of his contemporaries in this respect, yet he still is inclined to see in the 
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ceramic innovations of the Uruk period in Mesopotamia, for example, evidence of an 
immigration from the west. As usual, it must be conceded that his idea is a stimulating 
and plausible one, but in the balance it seems less to be supported by what is known 
at present of North Syrian or Palestinian pottery in the immediately preceding period 
than motivated by a residue of unwillingness to deal with categories of cultural change 
that are not moved about by convenient folk migrations. 

It should also be observed that the “purely archeological story of human culture” 
that Childe proposes to tell here is a valid and useful undertaking only insofar as th 
main bulk of the evidence is purely archeological in character. During the Early Dynas- 
tic and Pharaonic periods in Mesopotamia and Egypt respectively texts begin to afford 
an enormous additional wealth of material, but, in accordance with his narrowly stated 
aim, the author largely ignores this increasingly primary source. While only a small 
part of the known number of documents have been published in translation, and while 
major emphasis in their study continues to be placed on lexical problems and history- 
as-chronicle, greater consideration of the written evidence still is both possible and 
essential for the kind of synthetic picture Childe is trying to draw. The repeated identi- 
fication of the king with the city walls of Uruk in the great Mesopotamian epic of Gil- 
gamesh, for example, speaks more eloquently of this important source of royal authority 
than any number of walls attested archeologically, yet Childe identifies the walls while 
never mentioning the epics. Again, the direct and primary records of real human ac- 
tivity contained in the archives of Lagash and Shuruppak are far more adequate sources 


( 


f information on the operation of a temple or palace economy and on the extent of 
craft specialization (if not on the role of these institutions in the economy as a whole! 
than the mass of inferences which Childe employs for the same purpose, derived in large 
part from mute architectural plans and tomb furniture. Indeed, the Shuruppak records 
seem to describe the assignment of craft guilds from the palace to work in the fields 
during times of plowing, sowing, and harvesting—a provision which calls into question 
the sharp distinction between full- and part-time craft specialization upon which Childe 
places considerable reliance. To some degree, of course, it is unfair to criticize the author 
as an individual for failing to utilize supplementary lines of approach when the several 
fields of specialists have not yet uniformly recognized that a functional-developmental 
history of the area is either an attainable goal or a problem that is necessarily inter- 
disciplinary in character. This is particularly so since Near Eastern archeology is a field 
different from, though cognate to, Childe’s own major work in European prehistory. 
But his broad interest in synthesis at least should have produced an impatience with 
the continuing separation between archeological and philological interests and an ap- 
preciation of the more detailed understanding of process which contemporary written 
documents make possible, and of these attitudes his writings give little evidence. 
Finally, a number of miscellaneous criticisms may be pertinent to some of the more 
general problems of cultural dynamics which the book effectively raises: Early Ubaid 
in Assyria is equated with the already rather impressive temples of Middle Ubaid in 
Sumer by error; the highly stylized vessels which form the main basis of the equation 
are found at Eridu in levels XITI-VIII, not only in level VIII as given, and the marked 
priority which Childe ascribes to irrigation in Sumer is thereby reduced. Very recent 
work has shown that the position of the head of the Persian Gulf probably has not 
advanced significantly in spite of silting, and the author’s lyrical description of the 
reclamation of most of Sumer from barren estuary and marshland must be discounted 
accordingly. More than ever, it would appear that the colonization of this area was the 
result of the development of adequate techniques of irrigation, not of some fortuitous 
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change in physiography. One may agree with the author that there is ‘“‘no question of 
civilization being introduced into backward Egypt...” and yet not accept his im 
plicit thesis of Egyptian self-sufficiency or most of his examples of independent invention 
His view of the indigenous origin of crenellated mud brick architecture, for example, 
appears to rest on a number of highly improbable assumptions and ignores Frankfort’s 
more convincing demonstration of its probable introduction from Mesopotamia. Nor 
joes he question the extension of the Egyptian sequence backward into time by the 
addition of a Tasian phase, although there is little that has yet been published to show 
that the Tasian is more than a typological selection of Badarian materials 

If the defects of this book have been stressed, it is because the virtues are more 
manifest: a clear and explicit organization, an unparalleled control of a huge and dis- 
parate body of data, and a wealth of insight upon which workers in the field will be 
rawing for many years. To specialist and nonspecialist alike, no more comprehensive 
r reliable handbook is likely to become available for a long time. In like fashion, if 
Childe’s theoretical constructs for the evolution of Near Eastern society remain out of 
favor with many of his colleagues working in other areas, it is not for the lack of an 
eloquent, persuasive, and heavily documented restatement 


RoBertT M. ApAms, Jr., University of Chicago 


The Sobai puri Indians of the U pper San Pedro River Valley, Southeastern Arizona 
CuHaArLEs C. D1 Peso. Dragoon, Arizona: The Amerind Foundation, Inc. (No. 6) 


1953. xii, 285 pp., 34 figs., 92 plates. 


This admirably detailed and well illustrated report is the first real attempt to fill 
the gap between the prehistoric and historic cultures of the desert. It will serve as a 
model in approach and scope for future work of this type. 

Di Peso points up the problems pertaining to the Sobaipuri, presents considerable 
pertinent documentary material touching on their culture as seen by the Spanish in the 
late 1600’s and early 1700’s, and amply treats the data derived from the four historic 
sites excavated, one of which, Quiburi, began as an Indian village and ended as a 
Spanish garrison. The skeletal studies, made by Rex E. and M. Virginia Gerald, were 

indicapped by too few data to establish a norm for the physical type. A section on 

Spanish trade goods, largely composed by collaborator Arthur Woodward, is excep 
tionally well illustrated and will serve as a valuable reference for future comparative 
ork. The subtle humor contained in Barton Wright’s drawings ranks along with that 
n Gladwin’s “Men out of Asia.” 

Di Peso traces the antecedents of the Sobaipuri from preceramic into ceramic 
times, pointing out that the local Mogollon elements, after A.D. 700, were replaced 
e Desert and 
River Hohokam, as set up by Haury, do not clearly indicate what, if any, relation 


by or merged with a number of Hohokam traits. His comparisons of tl 


existed between the two, since the time element of the traits listed is not considered. 
\s a result, his attempt to correlate these two “branches” of the Hohokam with the 
archeological data of the San Pedro Valley is quite selective and does not present very 
clear relationships. After the introduction of compound village architecture, around 
\.D. 1300, he points out that the local complex survived, relatively unchanged, into 
historic times. 

Di Peso suggests that the few occurrences of Gila Polychrome pottery recovered in 
these historic sites indicates this type survived into historic times, yet he remains silent 
about the other more common prehistoric decorated types that occur in similar 


associations. 
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In his discussions concerning compound village architecture Di Peso assigns too 
early a date (A.D. 1150) for its introduction in the Gila Basin, where it appeared about 
A.D. 1275, and magnifies this error by changing, without explanation, the beginning 
date of the Classic Period of the Gila Basin from A.D. 1150 to 1250. He then attempts 
to correlate the above with a postulated A.D. 1300 entry of the Salado (a term he, like 
many others, uses very loosely) in the San Pedro Valley, in spite of the absence of 
Saladoan traits, and in turn tentatively suggests this hypothetical population shift 
may have been caused by the entry of the Navaho in the Southwest. 

The historic site of Gaybanipitea, radically different from the other sites investigated, 
he derives from a Sonoran pattern, yet similar material occurs in the north among the 
Yavapai and in prehistoric associations. 

In sum, Di Peso has produced an exceptionally good report, although some of his 
summary correlations as presented are open to question. 

ALBERT H. SCHROEDER, National Park Service (Santa Fe 


Les Civilisations Précolombiennes. HENRI LEHMANN. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. 128 pp., 18 figs., 1 table, 4 maps. 


This booklet, No. 567 of a series entitled ‘que sais-je?”’ presents a compact, contem- 
porary summary of the pre-Colombian civilizations of the Americas. The emphasis is 
on Mesoamerica and the Central Andes, but the total coverage includes the circum- 
Caribbean, Southwestern United States, northwestern Argentina, and the Amazon, 
The evidence for early man and the origins of high civilizations is treated as a whole, 
but the later archeologica] developments are described by major areas and their sub- 
divisions. Within each subarea, the principal cultures are presented in chronological 
order. Maps, line drawings, and a comparative chart serve as illustrations. 

With so broad a coverage, all cultures cannot receive equal emphasis, so the author 
selects those which are best known. Naturally, the most extensive treatment is given 
to the Aztec, Maya, and Inca. The author makes no pretense of original analysis, but 
his summaries are clear, accurate, and up to date. He does sketch some new regional 
divisions of Colombia, based on his own field work, which we hope he will elaborate 
elsewhere. 


WENDELL C. BENNETT, Yale University 


Faunal and Archeological Researches in Yucatan Caves. Ropert T. Hatt and Har- 
vEY I. Fisher, DAvE A. LANGEBARTEL, GEORGE BRAINERD. (Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bulletin No. 33.) Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1953. 199 pp., 23 plates, 11 
figs., maps. $2.50. 


Several points of general interest and significance appear in this group of analyses 
of collections—particularly the more than 3,300 animal bones—made by Dr. Hatt in 
two expeditions (1929 and 1947). In the first section, Dr. Hatt presents general ecologi- 
cal background information concisely, describes the 14 caves visited, and gives lists of 
all materials found in each of his test excavations in 9 of the caves. His ‘“‘“General Ana- 
lysis” concluding this part actually is the final discussion; and the rest is in the nature 
of appendices—detailed study of the mammals by Hatt, of bird bones by Fisher, of 
reptile and amp: ibian remains by Langebartel, and of archeological findings by 
Brainerd. 

Human occupation is evidenced by ceramic material (and a few other artifacts), 
late Formative through the Mexican period into post-Conquest historic times, largely 
of the first millennium of our era. Of greatest pertinence are the items bearing on possi- 
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ble climatic and vegetational changes. A faunal horizon antedating by an unknown 
interval the first occupation is characterized by the presence of the now extinct ground- 
sloth and fossil horse, and of a tree rat no longer known in Yucatan (but found in British 
Honduras and Vera Cruz), great abundance of the cotton rat, and occurrence of two 
new genera of extinct lizards. These and other lines of evidence tend to suggest both 
forests and open grassland conditions during late Pleistocene times preceding the de- 
velopment of the low thorny scrub which now covers most of Yucatan. Typical moist- 
forest species (as monkeys, kinkajou, anteater) were not found. Most of the mammals 
and reptiles, and all of the birds, are of types still found in Yucatan, and no very marked 
climatic change in recent millennia is clearly indicated 

Erik K. REED, National Park Service (Santa Fe) 


Danish Antiquities, Vol. IV. The Late Bronze Age. H. C. BRonotm. Copenhagen: Gyl- 
dendalske Boghandel, 1953: 104 pp., 470 figs., 1 map. Kr. 28.00 


This book by the Bronze Age specialist of the National Museum of Denmark is an 
ulbum of excellent illustrations with an explanatory text in both English and Danish. 
The term “Late Bronze Age” in Denmark is a local convention and does not correspond 
to the Late Bronze Age elsewhere in Europe. It comprises the Danish periods IV, V and 
VI which according to Broholm last from about 950 to 500 B.C. His dates depend upon 
unalogies with the Iron Age in Italy, but on the most up-to-date Italian dating Period 
[V would begin about 800. 

Che material is found primarily in graves and hoards of bronzes. Habitation sites are 
known, but despite careful excavation, they have proved very poor. The arrangement 
f periods is based upon the magnificent array of bronze weapons and ornaments, all 
made locally from imported metal which was presumably paid for in native amber 

Pottery receives separate treatment since it does not fall into the same divisions as 
the bronzes. Here the influence of the Lausitz urnfields to the south is noted. As for 
contacts with Italy, I am not sure that Broholm is always right. On any chronology the 
Italian and Northern house urns and face urns are separated by some centuries, and the 
Villanovan urns and their Baltic analogues may have common ancestors in central 
Europe. 


Hvucu HENCKEN, Harvard University 


ircheology in the Field. O. G. S. CRawrorp. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
280 pp., 43 figs., 24 plates. $8.50. 


Crawford’s excellent book is concerned with field archeology, which he defines as 
consisting of “‘the observation and record of the things seen on the surface of the 
ground.”’ Field archeology does not involve excavation, and it is “an essentially English 
form of sport” (p. 208) because of the availability of large scale maps (1:2,500 is best), 
abundance of remains, and the tradition of intelligent and financially able persons 
with country homes. France has no field archeology (p. 45) but some has been done in 
Denmark and Holland. Aerial photographs are all-important in English field arche- 
ology, and Crawford implores that they be used more elsewhere. His brief review of 
field archeology in other lands (chap. 20) is good, but the record is rather better than 
he is aware of for the New World. 

Earthworks, roads, and crop sites are favorite subjects of research, and Crawford’s 
book is largely devoted to reviewing British examples to demonstrate the method and 
results which can be gained from study of surface remains. Squier and Davis’ Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848) is a classic early example of field arche- 
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ology. Crawford urges American archeologists to look for crop sites in air photos and 
approves of Shippee’s work on the Great Wall of Peru and Saville’s on Maya cause- 
ways. His remarks on wild animal tracks (p. 214) may be a lead to locating Paleo- 
Indian routes through the North American boreal forest. 

Altogether I found this highly interesting, often provocative, and a source of new 
ideas on what to look for and how to observe in the field. Crawford’s book is not of the 
same sort as Atkinson’s or Kenyon’s British guides to excavation, but the American 
dirt archeologist will learn as much or more from it. 

Rosert F. Heizer, University of California (Berkeley 


Spadework in Archaeology. SiR LEONARD WOOLLEY. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1953. 124 pp., 12 plates, 13 figs. $4.75. 

This book is an account by Sir Leonard Woolley of his personal experiences whil 
excavating in England, Nubia, Egypt and South Italy; and particularly at Carchemish, 
at Ur and at Tell Atchana. Since Sir Leonard Woolley is an outstanding archeologist 
and his finds at Ur one of the most striking archeological discoveries of this generation 
the book is of more than passing interest. 

The author tells of his first work in the field when he was both inexperienced and 
untrained, and the vicissitudes of digging in various sites and periods of the ancient 
world. A short attractive book it is and very interesting to those who know the Near 
East and the problems of its archeology. Unfortunately the various excavations are un- 
related in history and are not given sufficient background to acquaint the reader with 
the significance of the finds. The volume falls, therefore, into that popular class of books 
which deals with the glamor of archeology, though the author states in the introductior 
his purpose is to show “how very alive the science of archaeology is.’ It stands well 
above the average of books of its class because its author is one of the most distinguished 
of archeologists and his anecdotes are drawn from a lifetime of work in the field. 

CiarK Hopkins, University of Michigan 

OTHER 
Man’s Foods: Nutrition and Environments in Food Gathering Times and Food Pro- 
ducing Times. L. B. JENSEN. Champaign: The Garrard Press, 1953. x, 278 pp. $4.50 


Man’s Foods, subtitled Nutrition and Environments in Food Gathering and Food 
Producing Times, is, to pursue a gastronomic metaphor, a grade-A example of one 
man’s biting off more than he can chew. 

Dr. Jensen’s work is an undiscriminating and internally inconsistent rehash, which 
purports to be “An introductory survey of man’s foods from the Paleolithic Epochs 
to the close of Classical Times and to indicate some of the nutritional influences of 
various foods on man’s development.” 

According to the title page the author is an experimental bacteriologist. To those 
who critic'ze cultural anthropology as an imprecise and inexact science, this book is a 
model of what can happen even to a laboratory scientist when he crosses disciplinary 
boundaries and deals with unfamiliar material. Though presumably sophisticated and 
knowledgeable in terms of vitamins and amino acids, Dr. Jensen falls into a naive 
and superficial trap, not only in terms of anthropology, but within his own field. On p 
212, he cites as a source of thiamin (vitamin B,), the functions of which are “Good 
appetite . . . Good digestion . . . Growth, fertility . . . Lactation,’ “Hearts 540 micro- 
grams 100 gm.” Are these hearts of wheat, lettuce, artichokes, hogs, beef, chickens, 
lions, humans, and if the last, of one’s grandfather or of an enemy slain in battle? 

No doubt in order to add drama to this otherwise tedious volume, several hypo- 
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thetical characters are introduced: “primal man,” “an ancestral Nordic,” and sundry 
classical members of the chorus, Athenians, Romans, Spartans and Egyptians. Primal 
man was hedonistic and improvident, but he had a certain low cunning: “It is a fact 
that primal man ate many lowly foods both from necessity and choice and his self 
selection was sound. We list some nutritional values of grubs, insects and the like . . .” 

Rat, Fish, Frog, Snake, Red Ant, Cockroach, Oyster, Earthworm, Mushroom, Wet 
Human Muscle, Undried Human Brain, Slugs and Grubs—‘‘which show at a glance 
that these remote human beings, and modern primal man, as well, could eke out a 
sustaining diet.”’ “Primal man in all epochs ate to repletion when food was abundant. 
When food was scarce, he tightened his waistband, if he wore one, and starved philo 
sophically. This lack of foresight is distinctive of primitive man under all circumstances. 
Paying heed to the morrow marked the new man who was to appear long epochs after- 
wards” (p. 2). 

Primal man is not the only one who sits swinging merrily on a pendulum—he is 
joined by the author, for on p. 204 it is to be noted that humans choose and prepare 
foods in accordance with their physiological needs, while on p. 227, “habits and cravings 
are certainly very unreliable indices of true physiological requirements.”” Dozens of 
further examples could be adduced along these lines. 

Furthermore, the pitfall of causality is not avoided: “behavior patterns appear to 
be influenced by good and bad nutrition.” In evidence, the classic studies of McCarrison 
are cited, in which rats were fed diets similar to those of mountain and urban peoples 
of India, and of British workers. ““Those fed the Hunza diet were gentle, playful and 
affectionate; others, fed a diet similar to that of the poorer classes in Britain, became 
rritable and vicious in behavior.” From the same study, another author has made this 
interpretation: ‘‘nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the manly 

stalwart Sikh tribe of North India and the... tribes of the east and south 
It is the Sikhs who usually appear in the headlines when there has been a bit of Indian 
trouble for the British.” “The Sikh diet also supported rat life much better than did the 
typical English diet.” (Furnas and Furnas 1942: 191 

Although some mention is made of contemporary peoples, even though they are 
not strictly within the stated scope of this book, there is minimal attention given to 
the 


he great body of materials on comparative food habits and assays of the foods used 


lich are currently available 


The author has added nothing new to the field, and he has rendered something of a 


disservice to the student of man by his ability to befuddle and bewilder. 
NATALIE F. Jorre, Queens College 
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Few anthropologists, and even fewer psychologists, have taken seriously the im- 

portant suggestion of Professor Murdock that the time is ripe for a new science of 

human behavior which will integrate the findings and theories of certain aspects of 
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psychology, sociology, and anthropology in an attempt to construct a formal model of 
behavior, which can be systematically tested. Until this is done, anthropological inter- 
pretations based on psychoiogical theories will remain of dubious validity. For the ques- 
tion always arises: what psychological framework is one to use? personality psychology? 
learning? social psychology? perception and cognition? And once having chosen the 
psychological framework, another hurdle remains to be surmounted, namely: which of 
the conflicting theories within the selected framework should be chosen? Anthropolo- 
gists have tended to speak of personality theory or of learning theory, for example, as if 
there were only one theory of personality or of learning. But Hullian learning theory 
is not the only theory of learning, and Freudian personality theory is not the only 
theory of personality, although these are the theories which have most influenced an- 
thropology. The three books under review serve to emphasize the latter point by 
demonstrating the many differences to be found within Freudian and Freudian-derived 
personality theory itself. 

These three books are quite different, both in their intent and in their usefulness for 
anthropologists. Karpf’s book, ostensibly an exposition of the notions of Otto Rank, is 
actually an impassioned eulogy of a highly gifted mind. She is so obsessed with demon- 
strating the importance of the master, and with denigrating his critics, that she is all 
but rendered incapable of interpreting his thought. Rank’s importance will be decided 
by a judicious evaluation of his work, and not by the praise of a disciple, but Karpf 
gives the reader little to evaluate. Rank, the last of the early triumvirate (Jung, Adler, 
Rank) to break with Freud, did not evolve a system of his own, but he did contribute 
many insights—many of them speculative, and still unsupported—to such diverse fields 
as the psychology of art, therapeutic techniques, ego psychology, religion, myth, the 
nature of neurosis, and many others. His influence on the non-directive therapy of Car! 
Rogers and on the “functional” case-work of the Pennsylvania School is well known; 
his emphasis on the “ego” and its active functions anticipated much that is current in 
contemporary social psychology; and his analysis of the artist and of the “creative 
type” represents one of the few attempts to cope with a problem that most psycholo- 
gists have avoided. The person who is interested in a brief but lucid presentation of 
his ideas on these, and on other matters, such as his notion of the “will” and of his 
famous “birth trauma,” would do well to avoid this book, and to turn, instead, to the 
section on Rank in Patrick Mullahy’s, Oedipus: Myth and Complex. 

Harry Stack Sullivan was, perhaps, the most anthropologically-oriented psychia- 
trist. The very title of his book, as well as his definition of “‘psychiatry” as the “‘science 
of interpersonal relations,” indicates the great importance he attached to culture in 
both the development and the mal-development of personality. This book, a posthu- 
mous collection of course lectures delivered at the Washington School of Psychiatry, 
abounds with cultural allusions, as well as with references to many anthropologists, 
including Benedict, Linton, Malinowski, Powdermaker, and especially, “my greatly 
esteemed late friend Sapir.” Psychiatry, for Sullivan, is not merely a medical specialty; 
it is rather a science of personality development and functioning. But since an indi- 
vidual becomes a human person, according to Sullivan, by learning the culture of his 
group from other persons, and since a person always functions—if he is to remain human 
—within a social field, in which he is always related to other persons, the science of 
psychiatry becomes, of necessity, the study of interpersonal relations. Hence, Sullivan 
was not so much interested in what goes on within the individual, as in what occurs 
between individuals; and what occurs between individuals “is not by any means con- 
cerned merely with events in the physico-chemical universe, but is concerned also with 
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matters of cultural definition—values, prejudices, beliefs, and so on. . . ” (p. 5). 

That culture influences personality is a truism in the behavioral sciences. The merit 
of this book consists in its attempt to show how this influence takes place; and Sullivan’s 
description of this elusive how is always interesting and sometimes brilliant, but not 
always convincing. In a brief introductory section, some of Sullivan’s basic concepts are 
explicated. Then follows the core of the book, which consists of an analysis of his de- 


‘ 


velopmental scheme from the “epoch” of infancy, through the succeeding epochs of 
childhood, the juvenile era, preadolescence, early adolescence, late adolescence and 
adulthood. A short section dealing with schizophrenia; sleep, dreams, and myths; and 
with paranoia, is followed by the concluding chapter, ““Towards a Psychiatry of Peo- 
ples,” a lecture which had previously been published in Psychiatry. To this reviewer, 
Sullivan’s most important contribution lies in his description of infancy. In reading this 
section, one is often tempted to ask, “how does he know?” But more often one can only 
admire his brilliant and telling insights. It is in his treatment of some of the later de- 
velopmental epochs that Sullivan is not entirely satisfactory. His reinterpretation of the 
unconscious, which he chooses to call “‘selective inattention,” seems to be responsible 
for this fact; for in his treatment of the later epochs one misses the “deeper” and more 
“dynamic” analyses of a Freud or a Fenichel who, to be sure, did not possess Sullivan’s 
cultural sophistication, but who seemed to be getting at some of the crucial aspects of 
intra-psychic functioning that Sullivan ignores. Perhaps it is this attentuated unconsci- 
ous that leaves one dissatisfied with his treatment of such topics as the Oedipus Com- 


plex, for example, or of his analysis of dreams and myths. Since, according to Sullivan, 


the parent who is of the same sex as the child has a feeling of familiarity of the child . . . he is 
less inclined to think twice, perhaps, in reaching a judgment of disapproval or the like. . . . The 
result is that each authority figure treats the child of the other sex in a way which is somewhat 
more favorable to the, shall I say, more rational, more insightful education of the child [p. 218}. 


This fact, he says, has been “misconstrued as having something to do with a con- 
ception such as that of the Oedipus complex” (p. 219). One does not have to agree with 
the orthodox Freudian view of the Oedipus, in all its ramifications, to realize that this 
is a somewhat superficial treatment. Again, one does not have to accept Freudian sym- 
bolism in toto to conclude that Sullivan’s claim, that his being ‘“‘repelled by spiders” 
need not be interpreted in any symbolic way but that it merely indicated that he 
“didn’t like spiders” (p. 335), is hardly an illuminating explanation. His explanation 
of myths, for the same reason, are excellent homiletic interpretations, but hardly seem 
like psychological analyses. (See, for example, his interpretation of Balaam and of the 
Rheingold, pp. 340-341.) 

Despite these criticisms it should be emphasized that this is an important book for 
anyone who, as was true of Sullivan, is attempting to struggle with the intricacies of 
interpersonal relations, and stands bewildered before the morass of data, hunches, and 
speculations that still remain to be organized into a systematic body of theory. 

Blum’s book is probably a historical landmark. It is one of the few books in the en 
tire literature on psychoanalysis that is neither a partisan defense of, nor attack upon, 
psychoanalysis as a whole, or of specific men and theories within it. This is an objective 
and lucid (considering its brevity) exposition of the basic notions to be found in psycho- 
analytic theory. The different and, often, conflicting points of view on the more salient 
topics in the psychoanalytic theory of personality are compared; their relative scien- 
tific merits are evaluated, the author indicating what evidence there is to support them; 
and suggestions are offered concerning the research that might be undertaken to test 
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some of the theories, when stated in the form of testable hypotheses. The book consists 
of eight chapters, in which the theories of Freud, Rank, Jung, Adler, Greenacre, 
Fenichel, Thompson, Sterba, Fodor, Fromm, Erikson, Klein, Sullivan, Kardiner, 
Alexander, Horney, and others are compared on such subjects as the importance of 
infant experiences, psychosexual development, defense mechanisms, adult character 
structure; and on such notions as libido, id, ego, superego, Oedipus complex, anxiety, 
and many others. In assessing the evidence presented as “proof” or as “disproof” for 
the various psychoanalytic formulations, one is impressed by the meagerness of data 
presented by the pro-psychoanalytic writers, and by the egregious misunderstanding 
of psychoanalytic concepts which characterizes some of the anti-psychoanalytic 
writers. Since the readers of this journal are generally acquainted with the derelictions 
of the former, we shall present but one example of the latter. In a study “‘disproving” 
the Freudian notion of “sublimation,” the author (Taylor) reveals his ignorance of 
the very concept he was supposedly testing. Thus, “the most widely quoted study in 
the literature stands as a solitary monument of how not to approach the problem” 
(p. 120). 

Blum concludes his survey with the comment that the importance of psychoanalysis 
has been clearly established. Its assertions continue to enjoy wide application. If these assertions 
can be viewed, not as indestructable facts, but as hypotheses subject to verification or disproof, 
we have the makings of a theory. . . . A combined and concerted research approach—through the 
experimental laboratory, the interview situation, the projective technique, the field study, etc 
holds real promise for the development of a sound theory of personality [p. 191]. 

To this statement the reviewer responds with a hearty Amen. 

Despite the excellence of this book, it cannot be recommended to the psychoana- 
lytic neophyte, not because it is difficult, but because much of the meaning of the 
various theorists is lost when their ideas are removed from the total structure of their 
thought, as they are in this book, and isolated for purposes of exposition. But those 
who are already acquainted with some of these authors in their primary sources will 
benefit greatly by the systematic comparison and evaluation which Blum has under- 
taken. 


MELForp E. Sprro, University of Connecticul 


The Natural Superiority of Women. M. F. AsHtey Montacvu. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1953. 205 pp. $3.50. 


The reviewer who feels great sympathy for any attempt on the part of the anthro- 
pologist to make his material available to the general lay reader is usually in a dilemma 
when he examines such work. Readable material necessarily violates certain rituals of 
jargon and style. The writer of “popular’’ social science finds himself in a precarious 
position between the Scylla of overgeneralization and the Charybdis of “Believe it or 
not.” His is not an impossible task, however. His fellows, except for the irresponsibly 
over-cautious who till their gardens in a disciplinary “Main Street,” are likely to test 
popular writing in its nonacademic context. 

However, I find myself in no such dilemma in the examination of Ashley Montagu’s 
The Natural Superiority of Women. Viewed from an anthropological point of view this 
work is difficult to support. Although Ashley Montagu mentions Ruth Benedict and 
Margaret Mead on pages 134, 159, 198, refers to Ralph Linton on pages 31-32 and in- 
cludes in the remainder of the book some 20 pages of historicocultural interpretation 
that I was able to recognize, the remaining 80% of the book remains even more ethno- 
centric than the writings of Havelock Ellis upon which many of the arguments of this 
book seem to be based. It would be easier to review this as the work of the nonscientific 
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essayist or polemicist. As such it can be described as a case of “‘genderism.” ““Gender- 
ism,” like racism, is characterized by making extravagant or at least weighted claims 
for or against a given group within the total community. Tie Natural Superiority of 
Women is just as “genderist”’ as the postwar rash of jeremiads against ““mom.”’ 
Despite the author’s disclaimer, this book fails to recognize the dynamic inter- 
dependence of social roles and argues the role of women as a ding an sich directly emer- 
gent from a clearly distinguishable biological base. Amusing descriptions of American 
middle-class home life coupled with a full alphabet derived from thoughts about the 
Y chromosome contribute to a forced conclusion of the “superiority of women.” 
The author defines “superiority” in terms of social or biological survival benefit. 
One might question the testability of ‘“survival”of one sex in a bisexual species. Per- 
haps it is the recognition of this difficulty which leads the author to list sex-linked 
“strengths” and ‘‘weaknesses” and then to turn to the social milieu for his description 
of effects. It is in this testing that the book is weakest. “Great women,” vital statistics 
from European and North American reports), and Dagwood and Blondie type social 
situations are loosely merged with a priori panegyrics to women, love, and coopera- 
tion to prove the point. A legitimate thesis which might well be studied in context in 
cross-cultural laboratories is reduced to another foray in the battle between the sexes 
Notwithstanding the negative tenor of this review, I find this a stimulating book. 


Its extremist position, its readability, and its laudable idealism make it a book which 


I have found exceedingly useful as a starting point for junior college discussions. Per- 

haps this book will focus attention on the need for more exhaustive studies of the 
problem of social gender. 

Ray L. BrRDWHISTELL, University of Louisville 

The South Seas in Transition: A Study of Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction in 

Three British Pacific Dependencies. W. E. H. STANNER. Sydney: Australasian Pub 


lishing Co., 1953. xiv, 448 pp., 46 tables, 3 maps. $6.00 


This adds another important volume to the growing list of definitive works on cul 


ture change and administration in the South Pacific area. Dr. Stanner, Australian a 
thropologist, is Reader in Comparative Social Institutions at the Research School of 
Pacific Studies in the still comparatively new Australian National University being 
built up at the capital city, Canberra. His book presents the result of field work as well 
as extensive library research on the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, controlled by 
Australia, the United Kingdom Crown Colony of Fiji, and the Trust Territory of West 
ern Samoa, administered by New Zealand. Parts I to IIT constitute an examination of 
each separate territory in terms of habitat and peoples, modern history with emphasis 
on the war and postwar period, administrative structure and policy, economic status, 
and social welfare. Part IV, titled “Implications,” offers a comparative discussion of 
“trusteeship and regionalism,” “economic development,”’ and “‘social policy for hetero 
geneous problems.’”’ The book is in rather small print and very tightly written, so 
that a great amount of ground is covered. Dr. Stanner’s field observations extend not 
only to these Pacific island situations, and to the Australian Aborigines, but also t 
Southeast Asia and Africa, and this gives strength to his generalizations and criticisms 
relating to policy in such “underdeveloped” areas; his ideas can therefore be stimulating 
to workers in applied anthropology and administration elsewhere than in Oceania 
The anthropological eye is likely to be caught first by the sections on each territory 
which essay a brief summary of the racial, linguistic, and cultural characteristics of 
the indigenous populations, including modern changes; these are very well written, 
though necessarily “thin” to the specialist. The Papua and New Guinea section als 
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reviews analytically the proliferation, especially since the war, of “‘nativistic’’? move- 
ments, mostly variants of the so-called “cargo cult” type, which also extend westward 
into Netherlands New Guinea and eastward to New Caledonia, and have been called 
by the French anthropologist Jean Guiart “forerunners of Melanesian nationalism,’ 
For Samoa, the strong generation of nationalist feelings is also analyzed, including the 
earlier Mau (“‘Opinion’’) movement and the recent “self-government” aspirations which 
New Zealand and the U.N. Trusteeship Council have been attempting to meet realisti- 
cally. Fiji also has definite though less overt religious and political tendencies of this 
reformulative character, together with the additional problem of political self-conscious- 
ness among the immigrant Indian population which now constitutes the largest ethnic 
element in the territory. 

The impact of war, including Japanese, United States, and other occupation forces, 
left in its wake major problems of “rehabilitation and reconstruction” referred to in the 
title. But even more, the international postwar temper demanded for each of these 
territories a fresh total approach in terms of administration, welfare and development 
policies. Readers taking their stance from American values may, even in reading a 
single paragraph, find themselves at one point in sympathy with policy and action 
statements, but then a sentence later chafe at tendencies for older “colonial” approaches 
to crop up, if not necessarily in the writer’s viewpoint at least in official programs: per- 
sisting doubts as to the ability of indigenous groups to respond to education, especially 
training which will provide competent political and technical leadership, hence the low 
sights set in all types of educative programs; the priorities placed upon health pro- 
grams apart from necessary mass protective measures, which pace the way to popula- 
tion increase and breed a larger labor supply ahead of broad-visioned educational, 
economic, and political planning; the projection of so much for the distant future 
through vague assumptions that “the white man took hundreds of years to become 
civilized,” or comparisons with African models which are not necessarily valid, or lack 
of awareness of how rapidly selective change, at least, can occur, given incentives and 
opportunities. Dr. Stanner’s position in these matters runs well ahead of the conserva- 
tive views which a visitor to the South Pacific finds rampant, but often behind what the 
reviewer believes to be valid concepts and expectations of welfare and development. 

The book is issued under the joint auspices of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Readers interested in current affairs should note that the manuscript was completed in 
1950. They would need to read into later official sources for recent significant develop- 
ments in all three territories relating to policies and to research, which are currently 
very much on the move. 

FELIX M. KEEsING, Stanford University 
Wall-Paintings by Snake Charmers in Tanganyika. HANs Cory. New York: The Grove 
Press, 1953, 99 pp., illus. $8.00. 


Hans Cory, who has been a government anthropologist in Tanganyika for a long 
time, gives us, in this volume, another addition to the slowly growing body of material 
on the Sukuma of north-central Tanganyika, who, together with the closely related 
Nyamwezi south of them, constitute a substantial segment of the population of Tan- 
ganyika, 

The book includes an introduction, taken largely from Cory’s article, “The Buyeye”’ 
(Africa, vol. 16, 1946), which should be read in conjunction with it, and a series of re- 
productions of paintings executed by his informants. Each reproduction is accompanied 
by the story which “explains” the content, these stories having been given Cory by 
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the artists. The paintings themselves are normally done on the inside wall of the circu- 
lar initiation hut of the Sukuma society of snake charmers by the “master of ceremo- 
nies” or occasionally by visiting members of the society. 

The subject matter is found in myth and legend, that of the society of snake charm- 
ers and of the tribe as a whole, but aside from a few more or less standard paintings, 
there is a choice of content available. Furthermore, although some symbols are fre- 
quently employed, there is no standard form rigidly adhered to. In short, the artist 
is allowed some leeway. Indeed, one of the paintings reproduced is a “‘portrait’’ of a 
“master of céremonies” noted for his conception and execution of these didactic pic- 
tures. 

In fact, the paintings were done for Cory by Nyamwezi, although the references to 
procedure and ritual are taken from the Sukuma. This the author justifies on the 
grounds that the snake charmer societies in the two tribes, although differently named, 


are substantially the same in function, belief and ritual. The Nyamwezi, however, are 


the better painters, and the book is not, after all, especially oriented toward anthro- 
pologists. The aesthetic value of the work I leave to the reader. 

Cory does not attempt a detailed description or analysis of the symbolism of text 
or painting in this volume. In a few words he does, however, convey the mystical con- 
text in which the paintings are executed and felt. Except for a footnote reference to 
cave-paintings found in the region south of Sukuma-Nyamwezi, comparative material 
is not discussed. 

The author feels that “it is extremely unlikely that any outside influences have 
affected these artists and their art.’’ The paintings were made in the period 1932-4. 
Since that time external influences have grown in volume and density in East Africa 
generally, and it would be quite interesting to find out whether and how the form and 
content of the paintings of such a society have changed. Most of the work now being 
lone in East Africa by professionals is oriented toward the analysis of social organiza- 
tion, politics, economics, law and the like. A large segment of culture, in the anthropo- 
logical and other sense, is not systematically studied. The reviewer pleads guilty to a 
similar weighting of his interests but hopes that the work of Cory and other scattered 
bits will lead to a renewed interest in these matters. 


IrvING Kaptan, Marangu-Moshi, Tanganyika Territory 


Folk Tales from Korea. Collected and translated by Zonc In-sos. New York: The 


Grove Press, 1953. xxviii, 257 pp. $4.5 


If one has interest in the true folk literature of Korea, he need search no further. 
Professor Zong In-sob, now teaching at the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies, has supplied an excellent repast. Indeed, if one enjoys legends and fairy tales 
for any reason at all, here is a dish with piquant sauce and plenty of spice. Ninety- 
nine portions are offered: myths, legends, fairy tales, fables, and brief summaries of 
three novels. The anthropologist who knows the aboriginal cultures of northern America 
and Asia will be intrigued to recognize their special flavor in the Korean stories. The 
essence of that flavor is the lack of a generic bias toward animals, a great awareness of 
the natural environment, and three pinches of scatological humor. Try tale seventy- 
seven ior tas.e. Professor Zong In-sob writes English pleasantly but insists on using, 
as great phoneticians sometimes will, improved transliteration of Korean. We 
must therefore look twice to recognize « old friend, Mr. Gim, traveling to North 
Czungezong or to the Island of Zezu. 


CorNELIUS Oscoop, Yale University 
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Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. H. G. CREEL. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. ix, 293 pp. $5.00. 


This introductory survey rests on distinguished scholarship and a wealth of learn- 
ing about the Chinese past, but it is vitiated as history by the author’s approach to 
ideas as things-in-themselves; problems of process and context have been treated in- 
adequately. 

Mr. Creel’s reluctance to examine the interrelations of social and intellectual history 
leads him into one of the cardinal historical errors, the interpretation of ideas and atti- 
tudes which are products of historical development as the ground of historical develop- 
ment. The Chinese rejection of Mo Tzu, who lived in the generation after Confucius, is 
attributed to the fact that Mo Tzu flouted the perennial Chinese values of reasonable- 
ness, harmony, and moderation. And Buddhism was ultimately discomfited, it is sug- 
gested, because the Chinese mind is normally practical, skeptical, and this-worldly 
But is there really, as the author here implies, a naturally immanent spirit of the 
Chinese people, or is this spirit rather the reflection of a Confucian civilization, which 
has been an historical experience, and analyzable—not a natural endowment, to be sim- 
ply accepted as given? 

Mr. Creel has tried to define ideas without considering an essential factor in their 
definitions, the range and pace of the intellectual history in which the ideas appear 
He sensibly suggests that Westerners can be interested in Chinese intellectual history 
as a check on their own, the Chinese experience shedding light on the Western by de- 
fining what the latter is not. But the reverse of the coin is also worth looking at, and 
Mr. Creel would have improved his study if he had paused over a comparison of West- 
ern and Chinese intellectual activity. Why has Western history been more intellectually 
crowded, seeing such a proliferation of ideas, while their range in China has been rela- 
tively small? The Confucian reverence for precedent, which Mr. Creel ably describes, 
cannot, ultimately, account for the discrepancy. What Mr. Creel does not give us, and 
what is required, is a social explanation of the perpetuation of traditionalism in China. 

Joseru R. Levenson, University of California (Berkeley 


Missionary Influence as a Political Factor in the Pacific Islands. AARNE A. KOSKINEN 
Helsinki: The Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden 
Seuran Kirjapainon Oy., 1953. 256 pp., chart, 2 maps. 800 mk. 


This monograph analyzes the factors contributing to the rise and decline of mission- 
inspired theocracies in the Pacific islands. Its author shows that the tendency to de- 
velop theocracies was common to all missions, irrespective of creed and nationality, 
and in many instances contrary to the explicit early mission policy of noninterference 
in local political affairs. This development occurred when there was little strong 
external influence on the islands’ societies, other than that provided by missionaries. 
Expanding trade and the rise of colonialism, as well as native reaction, contributed to 
the decline of theocracy. The initial desire of the Protestant missionaries was to pre- 
serve the political independence of the Pacific islands. Later they actively promoted 
the establishment of protectorates by Great Britain in their struggle against the French 
Catholic missions, which were forcefully established in some Protestant areas by French 
gunboats. The author does not present detailed accounts of developments in particular 
places, but concentrates on ascertaining general trends in missionary political activity. 
From this standpoint, his monograph is valuable for our understanding not only of 
Oceanic history, but of tendencies in Christian missionary activity itself. In the relative 
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isolation of the Pacific islands during the carly years he nineteenth century, these 
tendencies were able, for a time, to acl e re ition theocratic dictatorship 

Warp H. G N H, University of Pennsylvania 
Adjustment to Physical Handicap aud IIl :A Surve 1e Social Psychology of Phy- 
sique and Disability. RoGER G. BARKEx in collabor: vith BEATRICE A. WRIGHT, 


LEE MEYERSON and MOL tie R. Gonicx. (Social Science Research Council, Bulletir 
55, Revised.) New York, 1953. xvi, 440 pp. $2.00. 


The chief value of this monograph lies in the Research Summaries of 905 studies. 
These studies are concerned with “.. 10se variations in physique that affect the 
psychological situation of a person by influencing the effectiveness of his body as a tool 
for actions or by serving as a stimulus to himself or others.”’ 

] 


i prob- 


Chapters 1 and 2 attempt a general mulation of this somatopsychologica 


lem. Lewin’s theory of psychological fields and forces is the main source of concepts 


used in the discussion of the somatopsychological aspects of differences in size, strength, 
attractiveness, in crippling, tuberculosis, impaired hearing and vision, and in acute ill- 
ness and chronic disability. However, the Lewin theory is not consistently used through- 
out—in fact, the majority of the discussions lack a consistent theoretical structure. 
Chapters on most major types of physical handicaps are included. The concept of 
culture is omitted completely, and, within more strictly psychological fields, the per 
tinent social psychological or psychoanalytical insights, concepts like “reflected ap- 
praisal” and “body-image”’ (Paul Schilder), are either left out or only mentioned in 
passing. A statement of the distinction (so clearly drawn by Leopold Bellak in Psycho 
logy of Physical Illness, 1952) between psychogenesis of somatic disorders and the gener 
ation of psychological problems by physical illness and disability would benefit th 
entire work. 

Data on the role of “intelligence” is excluded for stated reasons. The treatment of 
the cerebral palsied would be improved by a discussion of the various types such as 
athetoids, spastics, etc. With these exceptions the factual coverage is good for the space 
available. 

The review by Barker and collaborators, together with the book by Bellak men 
tioned above and the Federal Security Agency manual edited by James F. Garrett 
(Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability, 1952) make a useful trilogy giving the 
basic information and theoretical problems on the psychological effects of illness or 
physical handicap. 

S. G. VANDENBERG and J. N. Spuncer, University of Michigan 


The American Church of the Protestant Heritage. Edited by Vercitius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 481 pp. $6.00. 


This volume consists of 21 essays on the history of a like number of Protestant 
denominations ranging from the Protestant Episcopal Church to the Church of God 
(Anderson, Indiana). Most of the groups described, however, are the older and better 
known ones. In nearly all cases the essays have been prepared by clergymen, including 
numerous professors of church history and editors of denominational publications. The 
essays are usually too brief and too pedestrian in style (the authors seem far too con- 
cerned with names and dates) to prove of great worth to the anthropologist interested 
in religious phenomena. The chief value of the book for social scientists concerned with 
religion in American society lies in the bibliographies appended to each of the essays 
In many cases they provide useful leads to more systematic sources. 


GERHARD E. LENskKI, University of Michigan 
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American Life: Dream aud Reality. W. LLoyD WARNER. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. xv, 268 pp. $3.75. 


This book represents a revision of The Structure of American Life, published in Great 
Britain by the University of Edinburgh Press. In large part it is based on the Munro 
Lectures at the University of Edinburgh given by Professor Warner in 1950. 

To those who have followed the research of Warner and his associates in American 
communities through the years the present work will reveal few surprises. The collection 
of essays touches upon American sacred ceremonies (Memorial Day), class and caste, 
associations, personality development, the relation between family and class, social 
change and the factory, individual opportunity and social mobility, and even includes 
a chapter on mass media. The treatment exhibits, in brief and striking form, the char- 
acteristics we have learned to expect from previous publications by Warner: the direct 
and concrete style, the emphasis upon structure, the use of illustrative vignettes, the 
distinctive conceptions of social stratification, including the six-class model used in the 
original Yankee City studies. 

The book is aimed at the general reader and seeks to present in simple terms the 
main conclusions of the author’s research on American society. The work is studded 
with provocative insights and bold generalizations. In many instances one wishes that 
statements about “all” or “most”? Americans (e.g., p. 106) could be specified in more 
precise terms, and that additional evidence could be presented. However, Warner does 
caution the reader that community studies “ . . . give only part of the evidence about 
the vast superstructure of American life”’ (p. 34). 

As a concise summary and popularization of the author’s work this little volume 
will undoubtedly be widely used. 

Rosin M. WILtIAMs, JRr., Cornell University 


Indians of the Southwest: A Survey of Indian Tribes and Indian Administration in Ari- 
zona. WILLIAM H. KE ty. (First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnic Research.) 
Tucson: University of Arizona, 1953. 129 pp. $1.50. 


The First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnic Research, Department of An- 
thropology, University of Arizona, 1953, on a survey of Indian tribes and Indian ad- 
ministration in Arizona is a beginning that should be hailed with hearty cheers among 
all people interested in cross-cultural problems. 

These comments are presented with the greatest interest in, and good will toward, 
the objective, the author, and the University of Arizona for beginning, with a limited 
staff at hand, a work on a resource of the Southwest that has been unexploited in this 
form by any institution of the area. 

Critical reading leads me to these comments: (1) The plan should be more extensive 
and thorough and should show the breadth and depth of future work as foreseen now; 
(2) documentation should be specific as to the source of each piece of information if this 
work has its fullest value as a basic document; and (3) attributions of opinion should be 
very closely documented. 

The outline is well begun and no doubt will shortly develop into a more adequate 
instrument with subsequent publications. Mr. Kelly has evaluated phases of Indian 
development and Indian Service action but has not told us how he arrived at these 
evaluations or what measures might later be used. 

Documentation of information, item by item, is extremely important, because there 
are literally thousands of sources of information on each Southwestern tribe. Subsequent 
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workers in this field will have difficulty in using this document if they do not know the 
source of each item. 

A most important contribution can be the documenting of opinion. For instance, is 
the present police force for a tribe, or for the tribes, adequate? If so, who says it is ade- 
quate? Do the Indians say it is adequate? Does the Superintendent say it is adequate? 
Do other Indian Service employees say it is adequate? Do the missionaries say it is 
adequate? Do the communities adjacent to the reservation think it is adequate? What 
is a good law and order organization? Who should have the authority and responsibil- 
ities for its success or failure? 

Mr. Kelly and the University of Arizona must be commended for this first big step 
in establishing an easily obtainable source of basic information for one of Arizona’s 
largest minority groups. We hope their efforts will be supported to the fullest extent 
so that these efforts may be expanded to the proportions the subject merits. 

WALTER O. Orson, Washington, D. C. 


The Origins of Art. GENE WELTFIsH. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1953. 300 pp., 99 plates. $4.50. 


This book is the product of twenty-five years of research into primitive decorative 
art techniques and designs, principally as manifest in matting and basketry. Within it 
are examples of manufacturing processes and art styles from such diverse cultural set- 
tings as the Amazon Basin, ancient Peru, the prehistoric and modern Southwest, 
California, and the Pacific Northwest, expressed in the media of matting, basketry, 
cloth, rawhide, pottery and wood. 

The major premise is that artistic qualities fortuitously developed in utilitarian ob- 
jects during their manufacture became pleasing to man, who eventually deliberately 
created these effects. Pleasure in skillful manufacture, i.e., control of technique, was as 
much a motivation of the craftsman-artist as the gaining of aesthetic results. (Pp. 20, 
21, 235.) 

The book surges with theories and assumptions presented as fact. Some of the more 
important of these are as follows: (1) that chevron and Greek fret motifs originated in 
mat-weaving, later being transferred to other media (Chapter II); (2) that a series of 
Mimbres pottery designs developed from copying a mat pattern and the motions of 
its manufacture, and that another group of Mimbres designs are symbolic abstractions 

Chapters IV-V); (3) that California basket designs originated as imitations of par 
fleche patterns (Chapter VI, esp. pp. 145-153); (4) that the Pit River, Klamath-Modoc, 
Maidu, and Pomo Indians of California once dwelt in Lovelock Cave whence, 
after being subjected to certain influences from the Southwest, they migrated to their 
present locales (Chapter VI, esp. pp. 156-178). Each case is discussed in chapter text 
which is then recapitulated in explanatory captions with the illustrative materials. 

Some of the propositions which did not convince this reviewer may be mentioned 
briefly. Chevron and fret designs on ancient ivory do not prove that the makers copied 
them from mats (p. 53). The “‘diagonal-inverted symmetry” design organization, sup- 


posed to denote “mat patterns” on Mimbres ware also occurs amongst Blackfoot par- 
fleche patterns (Pl. LIII) which, in general, the author believes derive from birchbark 
(an unwoven) art (p. 130). Lacking deposit-depth evidence, the developmental seria- 
tion of Mimbres designs (Pls. XXVII-XL) could be arranged otherwise equally well 
The application of “abstract modern art” principles to the interpretation of Mimbres 
“symbolism” is psychologically untenable (pp. 91-93, 102, 104, Pls. XLIV-XLIX). 
When and where California basket-makers were inspired by parfleche patterns is not 
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explained; nor do “Proto-Maidu,” etc., designs from Lovelock Cave (Pls. LXXIX- 
LXXXI) have “parfleche” characteristics beyond the general one of geometricity. Nat- 
uralistic names for purely geometric motifs are claimed to indicate an ancient preferenc: 
for “naturalism” by the Maidu (p. 163), yet in earlier pages (28-29) the reader was 
warned against attaching significance to names for designs 

An “Epilogue” contains discussions of “some popular misconceptions about art 
and its origins as seen by an anthropologist” (pp. 224-242) 

Attached to the book is a “‘Technical Appendix” some 40 pages long which presents 
certain technical features of California basketry which have diagnostic value. Becausé 
of its theoretical importance and lack of interest to the layman this section might better 
have been a monograph, accompanied by the customary citations of data source, e.g, 
catalog numbers, literature references, field observation, etc. Misspellings and peculi- 
arities of tribe locations on a map of California (Pl. LXII) do not add confidence in the 
author’s concern for accuracy. 

In taking her readers through a wide range of time and space—Neolithic and 
Bronze Age Europe to the New World of the American Indian—Dr. Weltfish exhibits a 
capacity for envisaging broad problems of decorative art and technological history and 
supporting them with ingenious arguments. But weaknesses in sustaining evidence 
cannot be excused as “‘writing-down”’ for the general reader, since the author has “not 
changed or simplified the facts in any way” (p. 13). Perhaps by eschewing the “obscure 
scientific journal” (p. 13) which, after all, is the proving-ground of her profession, Dr 
Weltfish has lost a realization of what constitutes sound evidence. Nevertheless, her 
courageous attack upon massive problems of culture history may stimulate students 
to attempt solutions of similar problems more limited in scope. The lack of austerity in 
her methodology is somewhat compensated for by the warmth and enthusiasm of her 
approach to her subject, and any book on material culture is a rare and welcom 
addition to the literature of anthropology 


\. H. Gayton, University of California (Berkeley 


Bartolome de las Casas, Historian: An Essay in Spanish Historiography. LEwis HANKE. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1952. xiii, 125 pp. $3.75. 


In 1951, the Fondo de Cultura Economica (Mexico City) published a three-volume 
edition of Las Casas’ Historia de las Indias, edited by Agustin Millares Carlo. For that 
substantial achievement, Dr. Hanke prepared an introduction, which now appears in 
English as the work under review. The introduction stands by itself and makes sense, 
but its allusions, interpretations, and hypotheses become fully illuminating only when 
the reader can follow them up in Las Casas’ text. Therefore, one good purpose of the 
English version may be to encourage scholars to plunge on in and see for themselves 
the world that Las Casas created in his Historia 

The appeal of the introduction, despite the emphasis on “historian,” is to the scholar 
interested in method. Anthropologists will not find here case studies or instances im- 
mediately useful in their discipline; nor should they, for Las Casas’ text itself is the 
place to find that material. They will find some indication of how Las Casas may be 
evaluated, of how far and on what sort of themes he may be trusted, and of what his 
influence has been. Las Casas, for all of what Dr. Hanke shows to be the general truth 
of his exposition, is not a writer to be believed word for word. He wrote to be persuasive 
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and he marshalled a vast store of erudition and observation to sustain his thesis. Conse 
quently, Dr. Hanke bears down on what sort of history Las Casas thought he was 
ng, on his use of sources, and on his methods of presentation. Scholars in any disci 


pline who are working with colonial Spanish America may well benefit from Dr. 
Hanke’s counsel in how to be critical and constructive in handling this indispensable 
source 


\LEXANDER MARCHANT, Vanderbilt University 


Primitive Art. FRANZ Boas. (Republished.) Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: Capitol 


Publishing Co., Inc., 1951. 376 pp., 15 plates, 308 figs. $8.50 


This is the classic and also the only book-length analysis of primitive art as a whole 
Its object, as its author states, “‘is a study of dynamic conditions of art growth.”’ 

The first half of the book is a discussion of principles of primitive art in general 
Here Boas speculates on the technical origin of standards of beauty and gives unusually 
full consideration to the formal elements of art as the structural basis of the more 
illy stressed « xpressive elements 


Che second half is mostly an elucidation of the preceding material by a discussion 


f the art of the northwest coast of America. It is still the best discussion of that art, 


though not the best illustrated. This half of the text concludes with a chapter on 
primitive literature, music and dance, and there is a usefully detailed table of contents 


at the back. 
For this republication the original edition (published in 1927 by the Instituttet For 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Oslo) appears to have been badly photographed 


and offset-printed so that the drawings are blotchy and the photographs dark and 


muddy. This does not impair the value of the text 
LucretTiA NEtson, University of California (Berkeley 
Der Signalismus in der Kunsi der Naturvoelker: Biologisch-psychologische Gesetzlich 


iten in den Abweichungen von der Norm des Vorbildes. KATESA SCHLOSSER. Kiel: 
Kommissionsverlag Walter G. Muehlau, 1952. 55 pp 


:alismus is defined here as forms of pictori il or s« ulptur il representation vhert 


single characteristics or “key stimuli” are emphasized in order to achieve specific 
reactions. Signalismus invariably leads to deviations from the model or norm. A more 


udequate understanding of such departures from the norm can be attained, in the 


g upon the results of modern animal psychology. Two facts 


author’s opinion, by drawit 


ire believed to be related to the problem of Signalismus: (1) Many animals react in 


stinctively to biologically important objects of the environment. (2) Animals react to 
single ‘‘key-stimuli’”’ rather than to whole objects. Similar inborn reactions are imputed 
to man. By “primary signalism” the author understands the emphasis placed upon 
those characteristics which elicit such hypothe tical inborn reactions. “Differential sig 
nalism” emphasizes traits resulting from individual learning. A further distinction of 
“signalism of functions” (Funktionssignalismus) refers to overemphasis placed on mov 
g parts of the body. This study is predominantly based on German ethnological 

literature 
Emirio WiLteMs, Vanderbilt University 
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The Philosophy of Psychiatry: Psychiatric Prolegomena. Harold Palmer. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. ix, 70 pp. $2.75. 


To any cultural anthropologist who may casually pick up this little book, the ap- 
proach of the author will probably seem quite unrelated, at first glance, to his own inter- 
ests. Besides this, unlike some contemporary psychiatrists, the author gives no direct 
evidence that he has any acquaintance whatsoever with the literature that reflects the 
interest of many anthropologists in psychological or psychiatric points of view in rela- 
tion to cultural data. (There is no Bibliography.) At the same time what is of special 
importance is that, quite aside from the exposition of a personal approach to his sub- 
ject, Palmer explicitly directs his attention to a focal problem that is commanding 
increased interest from various sides. This central human problem, broadly stated, 
concerns the phenomena of “the self,” its genesis in the individual and the functioning 
of the self, not only with reference to the dynamics of personality structure and adjust- 
ment, but in relation to a human social order and in different cultures. “It is suggested,” 
writes the author (p. 61) “that the subject matter of the science of psychiatry concerns 
‘selves’ and that with whatever else mental disorder is concerned, it is concerned with 
the dislocation of a ‘self’ and a ‘self image.’ Nevertheless, such a science requires to be 
related to other disciplines of study such as, for instance, the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of human tissue, and also to the study of institutions, groups and societies, 
and to the nation of ‘the great society.’ What is measured in such a science is behavior.” 
Enunciated by a psychiatrist, the stress given this interdisciplinary aspect of the prob- 
lem is, in this reviewer’s opinion, more significant at the present juncture than the par- 
ticular exposition of the author in his essay. However that may be, there is explicit evi- 
dence that interest in the central problem discussed by Palmer is, in fact, being 
rapidly widened to include representative contributions from persons of diverse dis- 
ciplinary orientations. 


A. IrvinG HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 


The Therapeutic Community: A New Treatment Method in Psychiatry. Maxwell Jones 
et al. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953. xxi, 186 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Maxwell Jones and his associates, pressed by wartime urgencies for psychiatric 
reforms in England and favored with a creative phase in government sponsorship, have 
emerged with a rehabilitation program based on new values and techniques. Jones’ 
staff have keenly felt the therapeutic merits of a general program of democratization in 
the mental hospital setting, a notion since supported by the findings of Caudill and 
others in the United States. Freeing the channels of communication and distributing 
authority and responsibility for treatment to patients as well as to staff have served to 
develop a “therapeutic community.” The culture of this community brings the “talking 
cure’ methods of psychiatric treatment into a setting that is appropriate to psycho- 
therapeutic needs, rather than the entrenched institutional practices based on tradi- 
tional conceptions of hierarchical authority designed to treat physical illness. First pub- 
lished in England under the imprint of the Tavistock publications, this work shows the 
characteristic interest of that group in the concepts of social science. Nevertheless, the 
current edition is badly in need of social science ways of organizing the materials in 
some sections. Anthropologists will find much of interest in the areas of institutional 
change, group pressures in bringing about value shifts, the dynamics of small groups in 
psychotherapy, and relationships between a specialized institutional community and 
the larger society of which it is a part. There is a social-work follow-up study on patients 
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who have left the institution that will interest those studying problems of patients’ re- 
adaptation to the larger social system after personality changes induced in this particu- 
lar type of institutional setting. Jones and his group have continued to act on their 
interest in social science participation in social psychiatric experiments, and we can look 
forward to their further development in the areas where theory and practice come into 
strongest interplay. 

Rosert N. Rapoport, Belmont Hospital (Sutton, Surrey, England) 


The Next Million Years. Charles Darwin. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1952. 
210 pp. $2.75. 


\ physicist (grandson of the biologist) looks into the future of man, taking a million 
years for his time-span on the theory that the unpredictable events of short-term history 
should, with this long view, cancel each other out. He is particularly concerned with 
population trends and it is significant that, as a physicist, he is pessimistic about the 
development of new sources of energy and about the usefulness of atomic energy. He 
feels that we are now living in a rare ““Golden Age”’ bound to end with the exhaustion of 
the fossil fuels. 

The anthropologist will find the book naive in many places, for instance in the dis- 
cussion of the “instinct for agriculture.’”’ Darwin also shows more faith in “biological 
laws’ than I would have. But the book is interesting precisely because it reflects the 
thinking not of a biologist or an anthropologist, but of a physicist who has read widely 
and thought deeply about the human animal. 

MARSTON Bates, University of Michigan 


Man’s Search for Himself. Rollo May. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1953. 281 


pp. $3.50. 


This book will be of interest to anthropologists in the field of culture and personal- 
ty; also to those who are studying the American version of Western European Culture. 
May’s books deal with what might be termed psychological themes in Western cul- 
ture. Some of his data are derived from patients’ attempts to discover an integrating 
force in their own lives, others are quotes from diverse authors for the most part in the 
Western tradition. If one were to pose the question, “Just what is it that this book is 
about?”’ the title is as closeas you could get. The reviewer’s feeling is that the book 
would have been of more ultimate scientific value if May had been less eclectic and re- 
stricted himself to what his patients were reporting. He does better when he deals with 
one topic such as anxiety. There are, however, a number of valuable insights into ma- 

terial which the average American verbalizes only with great difficulty. 
Epwarp T. Hatt, U.S. Foreign Service Institute 
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Announcing 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


An Introduction to Anthropology 
By MISCHA TITIE\ 


An original and refreshingly readable treatment of an- 
thropology, this text combines simplicity of tone with 
comprehensiveness of scope. Physical anthropology, 
archaeology, and ethnology are given balanced considera- 
tion. Illustrated, with selected reference readings. 


Ready this month Probable price, $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Now available... 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 
INVENTORY AND PROSPECT 

PRESTON E. JAMES and CLARENCE F. JONEs, Editors 
Joun K. Wricut, Consulting Editor 


Brings together the experiences in geographic study, both basic and 
applied, of the past thirty years and suggests the future development 


of many geographic fields. 


A basic book for all geographers, professional workers in many re- 


lated fields, and students. Over 600 pages, illustrated. 


$6.00 at your college bookstore, or direct from: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


920 Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 


Books from Chicago 


Toward Understanding Germany 
By ROBERT LOWIE. A consideration and explanation of the German 


mind and society by a distinguished cultural anthropologist. The study 
ranges from 1750 to the present and considers as “Germans” all those 


using German as their primary language. $6.00 


Studies in Chinese Thought 
Edited by ARTHUR F. WRIGHT. Nine specialists discuss the distinctive 


character of Chinese thinking as it is expressed in the cultural and philo- 
sophical traditions of the people and the Chinese nation $4.00 


The Study of Culture at a Distance 

Edited by MARGARET MEAD & RHODA METRAUX. In this manual 
the editors seek answers to two questions: How can we study dominant 
patterns in cultures we cannot get to? How can we compare culures in 


terms of dominant personality patterns? Planographed, paper, $5.00 


Red Man’s America 

By RUTH M. UNDERHILL. A profusely illustrated panorama of Indians 
in the United States—the first descriptive history which combines the 
facts of anthropology, ethnology, and archeology into a complete pattern 
of Indian life. An ideal text. $5.50 


French Canada in Transition 
By EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES. “The findings presented by 
Dr. Hughes reveal very clearly the effects upon the society of the com- 
munity of this rapid growth of an industrialism introduced from outside.” 
{nnals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
$4.00 


The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
By ROBERT REDFIELD. “A highly important book, the fruit of the 


measured judgments of the most experienced social anthropologist in 
America, and the most intelligent.”"—Natural History Magazine. $6.50 


it your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. UL. 


MAN 
AND HIS WORKS 


by Melville J. Herskovits 


of Northwestern University 


A survey of the entire field of cultural anthropology, 
MAN AND HIS WORKS moves from a discussion 
of the nature of culture, its materials and structure, 
to a consideration of the process of change that 
characterize it, and the general principles that govern 
cultural change. The author further discusses “primi- 
tive” ways of life, cultural relativism, historic 
accident, and the contribution of anthropology to 


our knowledge of man and his world today. 


This volume may be used rewardingly as a text 
for introductory anthropology and cultural an- 


thropology. 
6°%&% x 9% inches, 733 pages, 97 illustrations, $6.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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Published in. March 
FOR A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN 


John P. Gillin, Editor; Howard Becker, Irving Hallo- 
well, George P. Murdock, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Talcott Parsons, M. Brewster Smith 


WRITTEN IN answer to insistent demands for closer theoreti- 
cal and working relationships between the “social sciences,”’ this 
book is intended to show that many commonly accepted 
theoretical propositions and approaches already exist and may 
be exploited for the joint solution of problems. Here, seven 
scientists explore each other’s disciplines in relation to their 
own to determine the degree of interdependency of their sci- 
ences, to foresee and suggest the possibilities for future collabo- 
ration toward a more integrated science of social man. 


2890 pp. $4.00 


A Flexuble Basic Joxt 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO ANTHROPOLOGY 


by Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer 


THIS TEXT stresses anthropological data—both physical and 
cultural—relegating theory and hypothesis to a secondary posi- 
tion. Thus the instructor is free to orient his class in almost any 
one of the major schools of anthropological thought. The first 
part of the text dealing with physical anthropology centers 
around two themes: human evolution, and the nature and 
meaning of the racial divisions of mankind. The authors stress 
the newer genetic approach to racial questions but also include 
a summary of the older and traditional race divisions. The 
second part of the book emphasizes the concept of culture and 
the enormous variety of human culture. The authors’ approach 
to culture is fundamentally nonhistorical; it stresses structural 
analysis and the comparison of contemporaneous cultures, in- 
cluding our own. Unparalleled in the field are the more than 
100 illustrations prepared by Dr. Virginia More Roediger. 


1953 658 pp. $6.00 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT O APPLIED ATOMIC ENERGY by K. Fearnside & E. 


by H. Idris Bell. In this book the veteran scholar Sir W. Jones. This book provides the basic knowledge of 
Harold Idris Bell describes the interesting light that the nuclear physics necessary to an understanding of the 
study of the papyri throws upon the confused history of advantages to be derived from the techniques of different 
religion in Egypt in Graeco-Roman times, and especially fields of pure and applied science, including radiography 
upon early Christian History $4.75 techniques and the use of isotopes in pure research. Hl- 
-}) BUDDHIST TEXTS THROUGH THE AGES edited by lust trated. 75 
Edward Conze. A comprehensive wary Be of Buddhist SPACE TRAVEL by Kenneth W. Gatland & Anthony 
Texts newly — — from the original Ps Sanskrit, M. gy *h. An illustrated survey of its problems and 
Chinese, _Tibe anese and Apabhramsa $7.50 prospec $4.75 

THE FIRST AUSTRALIANS by Ronald M. Berndt & O OUR. “NEIGHBOR WORLDS by V. A. Firsoff. A survey 
Catherine H. Berndt. What are the Aborigines really like? of the solar system in conformity with the most recent in 
What do they think about? How do they live? Here, in formation is used as a awd oe a careful investigation of 
The First Australians, these questions are answered in interplanetary travel itty $5.00 
broad outline. We see the Aborigines against the back FROM COPERNICUS to. EINSTEIN by Hans Reich 
ground of our own environment. With 30 belttens 4 enbach. A simple but scientific history of the ideas and 
lustrations and numerous line drawings. $4. discoveries that have Jed to the formulation of the theory 

CURIOUS CREATURES by Erna Pinner. The aiher of relativity $3.00 
gives examples of curious behavior in the struggle for ESSAYS IN SCIENCE by Albert Einstein. An ab 
food, in nest-building, in paternal nursing; she shows breviated edition of some of the papers of the distin 
us birds that cannot fly and four-footed animals that can; guished physicist $2.75 
creatures which, either for protection or for aggression, A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF AETHER & 
make themselves appear what they are not; creatures liv ELECTRICITY (VOL. 11) by Sir Edmund Whittaker. In 
ing on other creatures for better or for worse; creatures the first quarter of the present century, the picture of the 
ranking as giants in their own particular sphere. H- external world was completely changed by the discoveries 
lustrated. $4.75 of relativity, the quantum theory, the new spectroscopy, 

THE SOCIAL INSECTS by 0. W. Richards D.Sc. Dr theories of gravitation, matrix mechanics, and wave 
Richards shows that the scientific approach has been able mechanics.These new principles are described in the 
to lay bare far more of wonder and amazement than second volume of the History, which is now ready. $8.75 
speculation or legend, ‘‘Warmly commended’’—Julian | THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH by Paul-Louis Lands 
Huxley. illustrated. $4.75 berg. This essay, marked by fearless honesty of exposition 

TIME COUNTS The Story of the Calendar by Harold penetrating sublety of analysis and deep concern for the 
Watkins. This important and unusual book deals not human person, is a concentrated examination of the 
only with the history of the various campaigns for re principal arguments for and against suicide, which trans 
form, but also tells the immensely interesting story of the mits the urgency of deep personal experience and arrives 
calendar as one of man's earliest inventions —_ its at a conclusion which many will agree is unanswerable 


the centuries. Foreword by Lord Merthyr Ilus rate 
[1 AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE by Exon Larsen n. Thi - MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


authoritative biography of that spectac 
jamin Thompson, Count Rumford (17 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS by Jean-Paul ! NAME 
Sartre. Sartre here blends philosophy and psychology in 
presenting a net¥ psychoanalysis based on the 
of existentialism 


1814). is based PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
on much original material collected on the scenes of hi y 15 East 40th Street, Desk 473, New York 16, N. Y.. ! 
activities. ‘“Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin li and : } mt I 
Count Rumford are the three greatest minds that America @ Send books checked, To expedite shipmen pan: ! 
has produced.’’—Mesident Franklin D. Roosevelt. U- remittance $ 
lustrated. $4.75 i 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on RECORDS 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an 
unusual selection of the music of over 150 cultures; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 


Record is accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
and recognized authorities. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children, 
ANTHOLOGIES OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTER- 
NATIONAL and SCIENCE series. 


The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE series includes outstanding 
authors and poets such as James Joyce reading their own works. 
Many of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDELITY— 
40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for 


quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46 St.. NYC 36, N.Y. 
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Second. Printing !! 


The Editors of the American Journal of Sociology are happy to announce 
that it is still possible to order the special January issue “Aging and 


Retirement” —Issue Editor: Ernest W. Burgess. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDES 


Retirement Problems in American Society. By CLARK TissitTs 


Flexibility and the Social Roles of the Retired. By Roserr J. 
HAVIGHURST 


Changes in Labor-Force Participation of the Older Worker. 


By Puitip M. Hauser 


Community Adaptation to the Presence of Aged Persons: St. 


Petersburg, Florida. By Wiuiam H. Harwan 


Social Relations, Activities, and Personal Adjustment. By Ernest 


W. Burcess 
The Life of the Retired in a Trailer Park. By G. C. Hoyt 


. 
fring 


Some Clinical and Cultural Aspects of Aging. By Davin RiesMAn 


AND OTHERS 


Single copies $1.25. Special Prices on Bulk Orders: 5-10 copies, $1.00 each; 


11-20 copies, $0.90 each; over 20 copies, $0.75 each 


Introductory offer: New subscribers will receive the January issue and 
8 subsequent issues ending with May, 1955 (9 issues for the price of 6) 


at the special rate of $4.25 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 
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The University of Chicago 


announces 


A Summer Program 


Anthropology and Linguistics* 


Visiting Professors: Hoijer, Newman, Olmsted 
Local Staff: Adams, Bruner, McQuown, Redfield, Tax, Warner 


Courses in Anthropology: Introduction to Social Anthropology, 
Anthropology Today, Methods in Cultural Anthropology, 
The Folk Society, Anthropology and Education, American 


Society and Culture, Social Status and Learning. 


Courses in Linguistics: Introduction to Linguistics, Language 
and Culture, Language and Psychology, Phonetics and Phon- 
emics, Morphemics, Historical Linguistics, Navaho Language 
and Culture, Classical Nahuatl, Middle American Indigenous 
Languages (and 39 other courses in Indo-European and An- 


cient Near Eastern languages and literatures). 


Detailed Announcements are available on request to the 
Registrar 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 
* Linguistics courses are part of the program of a Linguistic Institute (June 21 


to August 14), sponsored jointly by the Linguistic Society of America and The 
University of Chicago. 
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Every anthropologist needs the NEW 


International Directory 


of 
Anthropological 
Institutions 


EDITED BY 
William L. Thomas, Jr., and Anna M. Pikelis 


FOR THE WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


468 large (714 x 11) double-column pages - Summary Introductions - Indexes 


INCLUSIVE: Every educational institution, research organization, professional 
society, subsidizing agency, with any connection with anthropology— 


INTERNATIONAL: Includes every part of the World. 
COMPLETE: History, form of organization, activities, officers, publications, etc.— 


AVAILABLE ONLY through the American Anthropological Association— 
List Price: $12.50 PRICE TO MEMBERS only $4.00 postpaid 


Remind your students and colleagues to subscribe now to take advantage of this 
special offer. Individual membership is $8.50 per year, which is just what we save 
on the DIRECTORY alone. 


The Association has greatly expanded its publication program without increasing 
the cost. We now for the first time are running SIX ISSUES a year of the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, with at least 160 pages per issue. Last year we pub- 
lished in addition two monographs, 309 pages and 317 pages. This year we shall 
publish at least three. These are new and important books which go free to sub- 
scribers. And there is the quarterly BULLETIN. 


Subscribers get heavy discounts on many books by various publishers—usually 
more than regular library discounts. 


We can make available all back volumes of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
GIST in microfilm (most also in paper if preferred). 


Send subscriptions and orders for the DIRECTORY with remittance to Frederick 
Johnson, Executive Secretary, Box 71A, Andover, Mass. 


ATIONAL. 
NTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTIG 
< % 
x 


SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until July 1, 


1954. 


ON 
By arrangement between the Association and the fol- 
B O O K S lowing presses : 


Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, International 


Universities, Oklahoma, Princeton. Stanford To 
List Members 

Price Postpaid 

Adair—The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths $ 4.00 $3.00 

Benedict—Zuni Mythology (2 vols.) 8.00 6.00 

Berndt—-Kunapipi 7.50 5.60 

Bettelheim—Symbolic Wounds: Initiation Rites in the Envi- 
ous Male 

Cohen—Reason and Nature 

Cole et al—Kincaid: Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis 

Eggan—Social Organization of Western Pueblos 

Evans-Pritchard—Social Anthropology 

Fei and Chang—Earthbound China 

Fortune—Omaha Secret Societies 

Goodwin—The Social Organization of Western Apache 

Herskovits—Anthropometry of the American Negro 

Keesing—Culture Change 

Kris—Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 

Kroeber et al. —Anthropology Today 

Leighton—The Governing of Men 

Levy—The Structure of Society 

Lipset and Bendix—Class Status and Power 

Loewenstein, (ed.)—Drives, Affects, Behavior 

Marriott—Maria: The Potter of San Idelfons« 

Mead—Cultural Stability in Polynesia 

Nadel—Foundaticns of Social Anthropology 

Parsons—Essays in Sociological Theory 

Radcliffe-Brown—Structure and Function in Primitive Society 

Reichard—Melanesian Design (2 vols.) 

Roheim—Gates of the Dream 

Schneider—Psychoanalyst and the Artist 

Tax et al. (eds.)—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 

Thomas and Pikelis (eds.)—International Directory of Anthro- 
pological Institutions 

Tumin—Caste in a Peasant Society 

Underhili—Papago Indian Religion 

Underhill—Red Man’s America 

Wagley and bey eg Tenetehara Indians of Brazil 

Weidenreich—Apes, Giants, and Man 

Whyte—Street-Corner Society 
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By arrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 
GRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY to members (except in the United 
Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 


Schapera—The Ethnic Composition of Tswana ‘11 sibes 15/ 1.75 
T’ien—The Chinese of Sarawak 18/ 1.85 


Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, Volumes 9-18 
Available at 25% Discount from Listed Prices 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before July 1, 1954. 
Send orders to Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, Box 71, Andover, Mass. 
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